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THE IRON WIRE, WIRE ROPE, AND FENCING COMPANY. 


OWELL & CO. 


| 
Colonial & Foreign Government Contractors, Patentees & Contractors to H.M. War Depart., The Hon. Board of Adinit ts "dhe India Office. 


STRAINED WIRE AND CONTINUOUS IRON FENCING AND GATES 
Erected 9 ver Jthousands of miles at Home, in the Colonies, and Abroad. 


NEW PATENT “ECONOMIC” 


NED WIRE FENCING. 


‘ SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR EFFICIENCY, STRENGTH, AND APPEARANCE. 
IRON HURDLES, GATES, TREE GUARDS, AND WIRE NETTING; GAME-PROOF 
FENCING FOR RABBIT WARRENS AND PHEASANTREIES. 


Offices :--2, POET’S CORNER, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.wW. 


Hiustrated DPrieed Catalogue Post-free on Application. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


TONIC 
LIQUEURS. 


Silver Medal, 
Health Exhibition. 


Queen’s Quality, four Household use und for the weak and age4. 
Sportsman’s (Juality —for out-door use and for Travellers. 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating Liqueur of high quality, made with choice Brandy. 
A fine appetiser ; pleasant with Aerated Waters. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the finest old Cognac. 


Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &e. 


Manufacturers : 


T. GRANT & SONS, Maidstone. 


BEDSTEADS. 
BEDSTEADS. 
BEDSTEADS. 


MAPLE & CO. have seldom: less than 10,000 

BEDSTBADS in stock, comprising some 600 
various patterns, in sizes trom ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 6 in. 
wide, ready for immediate delivery—on the day of 
purchase, if desired. The disappointment and delay 
incident to choosing from designs, or where only a 
limited stock is kept, is thus avoided. 


SPRING MATTRESSES. 


SPRING MATTRESSES. -——The PATEN1 

WIRE-WOVEN SPRING MATTRESS. Such 
advantageous arrangements have been made that 
this much admired Mattress is sold at the following 
low prices :—3 {t., 13s. 6d.; 3 ft. 6 in., 17s. 6d.; 4 ft.. 
19s. Jd.; 4 ft. 6 in., 22s. Sd. 


BED-Room SUITES, in solid Ash, Mahogany, 
or Walnut, consisting of wardrobe with plate- 
wluss door, toilet-table, washstand (marble top. 
Minton’s tile back), towel-horse, pedestal cupboard, 
three chairs, £12 17s. 6d. These suites, which are 
manufastured ut Messrs. Maple & Co.'s Steam 
Cabinet Works, should be seen by intending pur- 
chasers; they are simply marvellous productions 
for the money and thoroughly well made and finished. 
MAPLE & CO.—BASS WOOD FURNITURE is 

one of the novelties particularly recommended, 
being much harder than pine, and a prettier wood. 
500 Bedroom Suites to select from, finished in various 
woods, prices from 54 to 250 Guineas. Many of these 
are quite novelties in shape and finish. 


The Largest 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 
in the World.’ 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


MAPLE & Go 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD. 


CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


URKEY CARPETS.-—MAPLE & CO. have 

just received large consignwents of fine TURKEY 
CARPETS, unique colourings, reproductions of the 
17th century.—Maple & Co., London, and 17 & 81, 
Local Baron Aliotti, Smyrna. 


TURKEY CARPETS.— These - carpets are 

exceptionally fine, both in colour and quality, 
while the prices are lower than ever known before, 
Appended are a few examples of useful sizes, with 


prices. The trade supplied :— 


lft. 4in. by 8Sft. Sin, £6 10s. 
2 i 6in., £7 lis. 
Oin. by 11 ft. yvin., £8 10s. 
9in. by 11 ft. Oin., £0 Lis. 
15 ft, Oin. by 11 ft. lin., £11 Lis. 


WoonstTock CARPETS. 


WoonstTock CARPETS, troin 19s. 6d. 


These are inexpensive but most artistic pro- 


| ductions of the Enylish loom, woven in one piece, 


without seam, bordered and fringed, suitable for 
reception and bedrooms. Each carpet is protected 
by the trade mark “ Woodstock.” Can only be had 
of MAPLE & CO., Carpet Factors. Purchasers of 
fringed carpets should beware of imitations. 


MAPLE & CO.—A Manufacturer's Stock of stout 

BRUSSELS CARPETS at 2s. and 2s. 

per yard, usually sold at 3s. ¥d.; best quality Tapestry 

Brussels, but old patterns, at 1s. 94d. per yard. These 

- wonderful value—MAPLE & CO., London and 
aris. 


CAE PETS ready for use. 3,000 in Stock. A great 
variety of patterns to select from, of the best 
quality, but old patterns. A Carpet 15 ft. by 11 ft.3 in 
price oUs., Which can be laid same day as ordered 
—MAPLE & CU., London, Paris, aud Smyrna. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & COS NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES: 


With 100 Pictures by Linley Sambourne. Feap. 4to. 12s. 6d. 
The St. James’s Gasette says :—‘‘ One of the most charming and most excellent, and most successful of all books 
for young people. . . . and one that should be welcome in thousands of homes peopled by young readers, who,. 
maybe, have not yet seen the ‘ Water Babies’ at all.’’ 


NEW NOVELS. 


By HENRY JAMES. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
THE BOSTONIANS. A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. 
By HENRY JAMES. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Author of ‘‘ The American,”’ “ Daisy Miller,” &c. Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,’’ &c. 
3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 2 Vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. [Immediately.} 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
AUNT RACHEL. A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Author of “ Rainbow Gold,’ &c. Author of “Sir Tom,’’ ‘‘ The Wizard's Son,” &c. 
2 Vols. Globe8vo. 12s. [Immediatel y. 2Vols. Crown 8vo. 3ls.6d. [Immediately. | 


Now Publishing. Monthly, in 8 Vols. Globe 8vo. 5s. each. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF JOHN MORLEY. 


Ye Compromise. Revised and Enlarged 

usseau. Two Vols. eady. 

Diderot and the Encyclopzdists. Edition. One Vol. (April. 
Two Vols. (March. Miscellanies. Two Vols. (May. 


New Book by the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. 


THE HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION. Being the Bampton Lectures 1885. 


By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity Coll. Cambridge: Archdeacon and Canon of West- 
minster; Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen; formerly Hulsean Lecturer, Cambridge, and sometime 
Master of Marlborough College. Demy 8vo. (Shortly. 


WHAT DOES HISTORY TEACH? Two Edinburgh Lectures. By Joun Stuart 


BiacKIE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Macmillan’s 4s. 6d. Series. New Volume. 


MUSIC STUDY IN GERMANY. From the Home Correspondence of Miss Amy 
Fay, with a Preface by Sir Grorcr Grove, D.C.L., Director of the Royal College of Music. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d.. 


= A New Book by Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, and other Literary Pieces. By Frepericx Harrison. 


Globe 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. The Greek Text with Notes and Essays. By 


Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of Westminster, Regius Professor of Divinity, and Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 8vo. 12s. 6d 


DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. What are They? By Epwarp 
Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. Popular 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Is. 

The Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies’s New Book. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF CHRISTIAN THEO- 


LOGY. By the Rev. J. Luewstyn Daviss, M.A., Rector of Christ Church, St. Marylebone. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

The Times says:—“ The chief aim of these discourses is to show the inevitable shortcomings of the philo- 

sophical theories of the day, when they seek to establish governing principles of mere morality without reference 

to revealed religion. . . . There is original thought in the volume, with incisive arguments; while Mr. Davies is 

always ready to strike hard at the weak points in the arguments of opponents who are nothing if not logical, and 
whose writings he has carefully studied.” 


Immediately. Twenty-third Annual Publication. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A Statistical and Historical Annual of the 


States of the Civilised World for the Year 1885. Twenty-third Annual Publication. Revised after Original 
Returns. Edited by J. Scorr Kettie. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
The Times says :—‘ As indispensable as Bradshaw.” 


AA AAR 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 316. For FEBRUARY. Price 1s. Contains :— 
I, Toe Great Guapstone Myru.—II, Tue Sirvation Eayrpt. By R. Hamilton Lang.—III. Poetry anp 
Pouitics. By Ernest Myers.—IV. Frepruary FILLpYKE. A SonnetT.—V. A CHAMPION OF HER Sex. 
By W. Minto.—VI. Foorprints.—-VII. Some Ranpom ReFiections.—VIII. Lone Opps. By 
H. Rider Haggard.—IX¥. Moses MEnDELSsouN.—X. Tue AROLLIAD; AN EPIC OF 
THE ALps.—XI. Matters tn BurmaAH. By Major-General McMahon. 
Now Ready, Price SIXPENCE, by Post EIGHTPENCE. 
The English Cllustrated PMMagasine. 
For FEBRUARY, Containing Articles on 
Lifeboats and Lifeboat Men, by C. J. Sranitanp.—Sicily, by H. D. Traint.—The Cultivation of Tea. 
in Japan: and Stories by CuristreE Murray, Grant ALLEN, &c. Profusely Illustrated. Sixpence. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN & C0.’S LIST 
NEW & FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


A HISTORY OF TORYISM, 
From the Accession of Mr. Pitt to Power in 1783 to the Death of Lord "Beaconsfield in 1881. By 
T. E. Kesset, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Editor of “ Lord Beacensfield’s 
Speeches.” 8vo. 16s. 


AN AMERICAN IN NORWAY. 


By Joun Futrorp Vicary, Author of * A Danish Parsonage.” and “ Readings from the Dane.” 
Grows ore. 7s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF SPORT IN INDIA. 


By Gewngrav FE. F. Burtox, Madras Staff Corps. With 8 full-page Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author. 8vo. 18s. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL CHESNEY, 


Colonel Commandant Royal Artillery, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &e. By his Wie and Daveutsr 
Edited by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM. 


Being a Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies, and Customs, together with the Technical 
and Theological Terms, of the Muhammadan Religion. By Tuomas Patrick Huenes, B.D., 
M.R.A.S., Fellow of the Punjab University, Missionary of the Church Missionary Soeiety, 
Peshawur, Afghanistan. Royal 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 42s. 


A GAZETTEER OF THE TERRITORIES UNDER THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE VICEROY OF INDIA. 


By Epwarp Tuornton. New Edition, Revised and Edited by Str Roper Letupripes, C.LE., and 
Artaur N. H. M. Indien (Home) Civil Service. Thick 8vo. 28s. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. Incram. 


New Volume. RACHEL. By Mrs. Kennarp. 


ORIENTAL PENMANSHIP. 


Comprising Specimens of Persian Handwriting. Illustrated with faesimiles from Originals in the 
South Kensington Museum, to which are added Illustrations of the Nagari character 
By the late Professor PALMER and FrepDERIC Prxcort. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA, As told by its own Historians; 


The Local Muhammadan Dynasties. Vol. I.—Gujarat. By Joun Dowson, M R.A.S., late 
Professor of the Staff College. Forming a Sequel, in two or more volumes to Sir H. M. Blliott’s original 
work on the “ Muhammadan Period of the History of India”; already Edited, 
Annotated, and Amplified, by the same Author. 

Published under the Patronage of H.M.’s Secretary of State fer India. 


TASHIL-UL- KALAM, 


Or, HINDUSTANI MADE EASY. By Coroner W. R. M. Hor Born, Director of Public Instruction, 
Punjab. 2nd Edition. 5s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 


Edited, with Notes, Explanatory and Philological, by Jonn Bripanaw, M.A., LL.D. 2nd Edition. 
One Vol. Ts. 6d. 


A DIOCESAN MAP OF INDIA AND CEYLON, 1885. 


Drawn and Compiled by the Rev. Donatp J. Mackey, M.A.. &e., Author of Diocesan Maps of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. In eloth case, or on rollers varnished. 31s. 6d. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH HIS SISTER. 
1832-52. This Work is a continuation of Lord Beaconsfield’s Home Letters, written in 
1830-31, which were published in 1885. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


TIRYNS: A Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of Tiryns. Disclosed by 
Excavations in 1884-85. By Henny Scuuremany, D.C.L., &c. With Preface and Notes 
by Professors Apter and Doirrretp. With 188 Lithographs, 24 Coloured Plates, 5 Maps 
and Plans, and numerous Woodcuts. Crown 4to. 42s. 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT. Four Essays. I.—Prospects of Popular Govern- 
ment. II.—Nature of Democracy. III.—Age of Progress. IV.—Constitution of the 
United States. By Sir Henry Marne, K.C.S.1., Author of “ Ancient Law,” &c. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


THE COUNTRY BANKER: His Clients, Cares, and Work. From the 


Experience of Forty Years. By Grorce Rar, Author of “ Bullion’s Letters to a Bank 
Manager. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ENDOWMENTS AND ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. By the late J. S. Brewer, M.A., Preacher at the Rolls. Second Edition. 
Revised and Edited by Lewis T. Dispry, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. 6s. 


LECTURES ON ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, including the Origin and 
Progress of the English Reformation from Wyeliffe to the Great Rebellion. Delivered 
in the University of Dublin by the late Bisnor Firzarratp. Edited by Frra- 
GERALD, A.M., and Jonn Quarry, D.D. With Memoir. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, from the Fall of 
Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By Ricnarp Lopes, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Forming a New Volume of Murray's Stupent’s Manvats. 


A NEW, REVISED, AND POPULAR EDITION OF THE AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY OF JAMES NASMYTH, Inventor of the Steam Hammer. Edited by 
Samvet Summers, LL.D. With Portrait and Woodcuts. Small 8vo. 6s. (Uniform with 
“ Self-Help.’’) 


SYMBOLS AND EMBLEMS OF EARLY AND MEDIA-VAL CHRISTIAN 


ART. By Lovisa Twintnc. With 500 Illustrations from Paintings, Miniatures, Sculp- 
tures, &c. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


THE MOON: Considered as a Planet, a World, and a Satellite. By 
James Nasmytu, C.E., and James Carpenter, Pr. R.A.S. With 26 Plates and numeroas 
Woodcuts. New and ‘Cheaper Edition. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


LIFE OF GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, G.C.B. By the Hon. 
Wiuram Napier Bruce. With Portrait and Maps. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN ART. By the late 
— Linpsay (Earl of Crawford and Balearres). New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown Sve. 
24s. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM CAREY, D.D., Shoemaker and Missionary, Professor of 
Sanscrit, Bengalee, and Marathee at the College of Fort William, Calcutta. By Grones 
Sairn, LL.D., Author of the Lives of John Wilson and Alexander Duff. Portrait and 
Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


THE CROKER PAPERS. Edited by Louris J. Jenntnas. Second Edition, 
Revised, with an Enlarged Index and a Reprint of Mr. Croker’s Pamphlet on “ The Past 
and Present State of Ireland,” first published in 1808. With Portrait. 3 Vols. Svo. 
45s. 


PREHISTORIC AMERICA. By the Marquis pe Napartniac. Translated by 
N. D’Anvers, Author of the “Elementary History of Art,” &c. With Illustrations. 
8vo. 16s. 


LANDSCAPE IN ART, before the Days of Claude and Salvator. By 


Jostan GiupErt, Author of “ Cadore; or, Titian’s Country,” &c. With 141 Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 30s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Srreer. 
a’ 
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BOOKS ON HORSES AND RIDING 


Published by W. H. Allen & Co. 


Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 5s. 


LADIES ON HORSEBACK: Learning, Park-Riding, and Hunting. With Hints 
upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’Donocuur (Nannie Lam- 
bert), Authoress of “‘ The Knave of Clubs,” ‘‘ Horses and Horsemen,” &c. 
“Thoroughly practical, dealing with learnmg, park-riding, hunting, and costumes, and written in a style that 
is sure to win readers. We heartily recommend the book.”’—Graphic. 


“A very complete and useful manual, written in a pleasant, lady-like way by a thorough mistress of the 
subject, and full of valuable hints.’’—Vanity Fair. 


“Mrs. Power O’ Donoghue has laid that large and increasing number of her sex devoted to equitation under 
a deep debt of gratitude by the production of this charming volume.”’—Ivrish Sportsman, 


Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE. By E. L. Anpverson. 


“Tt requires the study of only a very few pages of this book to convince the reader that the author thoroughly 
understands his subject.” —Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

** Concise, practical directions for riding and training, by which the pupil may become his own master.” — 
Land and Water. 

* A useful and carefully written volume.’’—Sporting Times. 

“It is sensible and practical.” —Whitehall Review. 

“We cordially commend this book.’’—Indian Daily News, 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


A SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. By H. L. Annpzrsoy, 
Author of ‘How to Ride and School a Horse.” 
“ He is well worthy of a hearing.’”’—Bell’s Life. 
“Mr. Anderson is without doubt a thorough horseman.”—The Field. 
“It should be a good investment to all lovers of horses.” —The Farmer. 


“There is no reason why the careful reader should not be able, by the help of this little book, to train as well 
as ride his horses.”—Land and Water. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., with Illustrations. 


THE HORSE, AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS HE OUGHT TO BE. By 
James Irvine Lupton, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “ The External Anatomy of the Horse,” &e. 


“Written with a goed object in view, namely, to create an interest in the important subject of horse- 
breeding, more especially that class known as general utility horses. The book contains several illustrations, is 
well printed and handsomely bound, and we hope will meet with the attention it deserves.”—Live Steck Journal. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, 


accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the various 
Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; together with the latest Mode of 


Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By Epwarp 
Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Containing Descriptive remarks upon 
Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account of 
the situation, nature, and value of the various points; together with comments on 
grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, and trainers; Embellished with more than 400 
engravings from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. Maynew. A 
new Edition, revised and improved by J. I. Lupron, M.R.C.V.S. 


Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 6s 


THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE, IN THE STABLE, 
FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. By Wiru1am Procter (Stud Groom). Second. 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 


“There are few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one portion or another of this useful 
werk.’’—Siotsman, 


“We cannot do better than wish that Mr. Procter’s book may find its way into the hands of all those 
concerned in the management of the most useful quadruped we possess.’’—England. 
**There is a fund of sound common-sense views in this work which will be mteresting to many owners.”— 


“Coming from a practieal hand the work should recommend itself to the public.”—Sportsman. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Each Number contains 160 Royal 8vo. pages and about 66 Woodcut Illustrations. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 15s., including Postage. 


Half-yearly Volumes, December to May, and June to November, neatly bound in cloth, 
price 8s. 6d. 


SPECIAL FEATURES FOR 1886. 


With the CHARMING CHRISTMAS NUMBER, December 1885, commences the NEW 
VOLUME, and the Publishers respectfully invite attention to some of the leading attractions 
for the New Year, detailed in the following :— 


A NEW EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Publishers have concluded an arrangement with Mr. W. D. Howells, by which all the new 
writings of that author—his novels, short stories, descriptive sketches, and dramatic pieces—will be 
exclusively at their disposal from the beginning of 1886. Mr. Howells is also to contribute menthly 
to Harper's Magazine, beginning with the January Number, an editorial department having a relation 
to literature corresponding to that which the “ Editor’s Easy Chair” has to society. The new 
department will be styled the “ Editor’s Study.” 


SERIAL FICTION. 


The two novels now in course of publication—Miss Woolson’s “ East Angels,” and Mr. Howells’s 
* Indian Summer ”—easily take the foremost place in current serial fiction. These will run through 
several numbers, and, upon their completion, will be followed by stories from Mrs. Dinah Maria 
Craik, author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” and R. D. Blackmore, author of “ Lorna Doone.” The 
scene of Mr. Blackmore's new novel, “ Springhaven,” which will be effectively illustrated by Alfred 
Parsons and Frederick Barnard, will be laid in a rural district of England during the time of the 
Napoleonic wars. Mrs. Craik’s novel will be entitled “ King Arthur: not a Love Story.” 


A NOVEL SERIES. 


The great literary event of the year will be the publication of a series of papers, taking the shape 
of a story, and depicting characteristic features of American Society, written by Charles Dudley 
Warner, and illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 


The series of papers on“ Great American Industries ” will be continued, under the general eharge 
of Mr. R. R. Bowker. They will comprise “ A Lampful of Oil,” Sugar, Paper, Cotton, Wool, Iron, and 
other staple products, each artistically illustrated. 


PAPERS ON ART SUBJECTS. 


}< In a series of illustrated papers, the result of a recent extended tour of observation, Mr. Russell 
Sturgis will consider several of the important cities of Europe with reference to the most notable 
and significant art treasures peculiar to each, and especially claiming the attention of all thoughtful 
readers and lovers of art. Among other richly illustrated articles on art subjects to appear during 
the year may be mentioned “ The New Gallery of Tapestries in Florence,” * Ravenna and its Mosaics,” 
“The Art Movement in New York,” by George Parsons Lathrop; an interesting article on “ Our 
Artist Contributors,” by W. M. Laffan; and contributions by Dr. Charles Waldstein. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

_ A paper on “ Orchids,” by F. W. Burbidge, F.L.S., beautifully illustrated by William Hamilton 
Gibson and Alfred Parsons. Mr. F. Satterthwaite will contribute a paper entitled “ Plebeian and 
Aristocratic Pigeons,” illustrated by Gibson; Hugh Dalziel one on *‘Dogs and their Management”; 
and Dr. W. T. Greene another on “ The Keeping of Birds,” beautifully illustrated by A. F. Lydon. 
Other studies in natural history will be illustrated by James O. Beard. 


SEVERAL OTHER INTERESTING FEATURES, LITERARY AND ARTISTIC. 
Mr. E. A. Abbey will continue his series of illustrations for “ She Stoops to Conquer”; Mr. Alfred 
Parsons will supply “Sketches of the Avon”; illustrated papers will appear on “ The Navies of 


nergy by Sir Edward Reed ; Madam Adam will contribute personal recollections of her Salon in 
aris, &e, 


Loxpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, ann RIVINGTON, 
188, E.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMBUSHES AND SURPRISES: Being a Description of some of the most Famous 


Instances of the Leading into Ambush and Surprise of Armies, from the 4ime of Hannibal to 
the period of the Indian Mutiny. By Colonel G. B. Matueson, C.S.1., / or of “ The Decisive 
Battles of India,” &e. 8vo. With Portrait of General Lord Mark Kerr, K.C.B. 18s. 


“Colonel Malleson has dealt with his subjects in an interesting and skilful manner, putting living flesh on the 
ary bones of history, and bringing scenes dimmed by the lapse of centuries almost as vividly before our eyes as if 
the incidents described had happened yesterday.” —Athenaum. 

“Each of Colonel Malleson’s books is veritably an improvement on its predecessor, and this his latest pro- 
duction—a description of half a score memorable events in the history of the world—is a perfect specimen of the 
art of imparting solid, authentic information in the shape of a series of entertaining, readily-remembered 
narratives.”—Whitehall Review. 


“WHERE CHINESES DRIVE”; or, English Student Life in Pekin. By a 
Srupent INTERPRETER. With Examples of Chinese Block Printing and other Illustrations. 
12s. 


Accompanied it among the Civil Population. By T. R. E. Hotmes. Second Edition, Revised. 
8vo. With Map and Plans. 21s. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA from 1746 to 1849 Inclusive. With a 
Portrait of the Author, Map, and 4 Plans. By Colonel G. B. Mauieson, C.S.L, Author of the 
“ Battlefields of Germany.” 8vo. Second Edition, with Additional Chapter. 18s. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. Incram. New Volume. 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. By Exizasern Rozins PENNELL. Crown 
8s. 6d. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of HINDUSTAN. From the First Muslim Conquest 
to the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. Kaene, C.LE., M.R.A.S., Author of “ The Turks 
in India,” &c. 8vo. with Map. 18s. 


of “ Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.” 8vo., with Illustrations and Map. 15s. 


The BATTLEFIELDS of GERMANY. From the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
War to the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and one Plan. By Col. G. B. Matxxson, C.S.L, 
Author of “ The Decisive Battles of India.’ 8vo. 16s. 


WAR IN BURMA. 


THE 
Works on Burma, by Colonel W. F. B. LAURIE. 


OUR BURMESE WARS 


AND RELATIONS WITH BURMA, &c. 
Price 16s. With a Map. 


A 
THE EASTERN, FOREMOST, OR SUPERIOR COUNTRY. 
Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 

** No one is better capable of treating the subject.’’—Athenaum. 


“* Well informed on the subject on which he writes, and he has conveyed a large amount of trustworthy intor- 
mation in a very readable form.’’-—Daily News. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 18 Warertoo Puiack. 
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A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY and of the Disturbances which 
HARROW SCHOOL and its SURROUNDINGS. By Percy M. Tuornton, hates 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR: a Novel. By D. Curistrz Murray, Author 


of Joseph’ s Coat,” &e. 3 vols., , Crown 


OTHMAR: a Novel. By Ovrpa. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. Second ‘Edition. | 
THE UNFORESEEN: a Novel. By Auice O’Hanton, Author of “ Robert 


Reid, Cotton-Spinner,’’ A Costly Heritage,’”’ &c. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 


“°TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY:” a Novel. By Horxins. Crown 


8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE. By Granr Aten, Author of “ Strange Stories,” 


Babylon on,’ )”* &e. Crown 8vo., cloth ¢ extra, 6s. 


PRINCE OTTO: a Romance. By R. Louis Srevenson, Author of “ New 


Arabian Nights,” ke. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. Second Edition. 


LOVE—OR A NAME. By Hawrunorne, Author of “Garth,” “ For- 


tune’s Fool,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


ROGUES AND VAGABONDS: 2 Novel. By Gerorce R. Sms. Post 8v0., 


illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


THE RING 0’ BELLS. By Georce R. Srus. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 


as. 3 cloth limp, 2s. 6d. Ln the. Press. 


AN OLD MAID’S PARADISE. By Euizapetu Stuart PuELrs, Author of 


“Beyond the Gates,” &c. Post 8vo., 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


A STUDY OF VICTOR HUGO. By Atcernon Swinsurnu. Crown 


8vo., cloth extra, 6s (Immediately. 


SOCIETY IN LONDON. By A Foreien Resipenr. New and Cheaper 


Edition Revised, with an Additional Chapter. Post 8vo., ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


INDOOR PAUPERS: a Book of Experiences. By One or Tuem. Crown 


8v0., As. ; cloth, 1s. | 6d. 


THE OPEN AIR. By RicHarp Jerrertes, Author of “ The Gamekeeper at 


_Home,’ ’ “ Nature near London,” “ The Life of the Fields,’’ &c. Crown 8vo., eloth extra, 6s. 


IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. By W. CuarKx Ruvssett, Author of “The 


extra, ‘es. the Grosvenor,” “Round the Galley Fire,” ‘“‘On the Fo’k’sle Head,” &. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, 6s. 


ENGLISH MERCHANTS: Memoirs in Illustration of the Progress of 


British Commerce. By H. R. Fox Bourne. With Numerous Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8yo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


COMMON ACCIDENTS AND HOW TO TREAT THEM. By Dr. Anprew 


Wi son, F.R.S.E., and Others. With Numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo., 1s; cloth, 1s. 6d. [Immediately 


Walford’s County Families for 1886. Containing a complete Peerage, 
Baronetage, Knightage, and Dictionary of the Landed Commoners of England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland. Imperial 8vo., cloth gilt, £2 10s. 

Walford’s Complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and House of 
Commons for 1886. In One Volume, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


Walford’s Shilling Peerage for 1886. 

Walford’s Shilling Baronetage for 1886. 
Walford’s Shilling Knightage for 1886. 

Walford’s Shilling House of Commons for 1886. 


MOHAWKS: a New Illustrated Novel by M. E. BRADDON, Author of 
“Lady Audley’s Secret,’’ was begun in the January NuMBER oF BELGRAVIA, and will be continued 
throughout the year. The same number contained the first chapters of a new Serial Story, entitled 
‘That Other Person,” and several of those short Stories for which the Magazine is famous. One 
Shilling Monthly. Illustrated by P. Macnas. 


THE -GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. The Janvary 


NuMBER contained a Story entitled ‘‘ Wanted, a Reader,” by the Author of “‘ John Herring,” &c.; 
and Papers by Mrs. Lynn Linton, Grant ALLEN, Percy FirzGeraLp, J. A. Farrer, H. Scuvtz WILsoN, 
W. Marrisv WILLIAMS, &c. The Fresrvary NuMBER contains a Story entitled ‘The Master,” by 

le Author of “ Miss Molly.” 


London: CHATTO & WIN DUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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BOOKS ON THE QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


AND AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


The Works are New, as published. Carriage Free to any Bookstall. 


THE BURMESE QUESTION. 


British Burma and its People: being Sketches of Native Manners, Customs, 
and Religion. By Captain C. J. F. S. Forbes, F.R.G.S., “ — 
Deputy Commissioner, British Burma.. 

Burma: Past and Present, with Personal Reuddeomnces ‘of the ‘Cousens. By 
Lieut.-General A. Fytche, C.S.I, late Chief Commissioner of British 
Burma, &e. With Coloured and other Illustrations. 2 vols. se 

Mandalay to Momiem. A Narrative of the Two Expeditions to Western China 
of 1865 and 1875, under Col. E. B. Sladen and Col. Horace Brown. By 
John Anderson, M.D., F.R.S.E., &e. With Maps and Illustrations -- 

Our Burmese Wars, and Relations with Burma. By Col. W. F. B. Laurie. 
Maps (new) see eee 


Zincke, The Rev. F. B., Egypt of the Pharaohs and the Khedive. 8vo. 
Wood, H., The Shores of Lake Aral. Maps aan 
Skobeleff and the Slavonic Cause. By 0. K. With Portrait 


CONTENTS. 
BIRTH AND EDUCATION, IN BULGARIA. RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 
IN CENTRAL ASIA. GEOK TEPE. RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 
PLEVNA. SKOBELEFF IN PARIS. DBATH. 
PASSAGE OF BALKANS. RUSSIA AND GERMANY. 


Southesk, The Earl of, A Journey through Saskatchewan and the dain 
Mountains. Maps and Illustrations ose 


Ker, D., On the Road to Khiva 

Nordenskidld, A. E., The Voyage of the “ “Vega” round Asia and Europe, 
with an Historical Review of Previous Journeys along the North Coast of 
the Old World. Translated by A. Leslie. With 5 Steel Portraits, 10 Maps, 
and 298 Woodecuts. 2 vols. one 

Klunzinger, C. B., Upper Egypt: its People and its Products, &c. Illustrated 

Wallace, D. M., Egy pt and the Egyptian Question... 

Spalding, ( Japtain H., Khiva and Turkestan, with Map comprising the ehun 
in which the present complications exist . one 

Drew, The Northern Barrier of India; a popular hoot of the Demiene and 
Kashmir Territories. Map and Illustrations... 

Argyll, Duke of, The Afghan Question, 1841 to 1878 

Minto, E., Letters of, while Governor-General of India 

Dixon, W. H., Free Russia. 2 vols.... 

Maitland, E., England and Islam 

Schweinfurths, G., The Heart of Africa. 3rd Edition 

Cameron, Commander V. L., C.B., D.C.L., Across Africa. Illustrated _ 

Hozier, Captain H. M., The Invasions of England: & vaieaed of the Past, 
with Lessons for the Future. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Gordon, Lady Duff, Last Letters from Egypt; to which are “added Letters 
from the Cape, with a Memoir by Her Daughter (new) . aoe 

Tozer, Rev. H. F., The Highlands of Turkey. Illustrated. 2 vols. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


This day, in Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


THE ANGLICAN PULPIT OF TO-DAY, 


Containing Forty Short Biographies and Forty Sermons of the Leading Preachers 
of the Day. 

This volume is intended to form an introduction to the Anglican preacher of to-day. It 

eontains typical sermons by forty of the leading preachers of the Church. Many of these 


sermons have been revised by the authors, and to each is prefixed a life of the preacher, not 
seldom containing facts hitherto unpublished. 


THE THRONE OF ELOQUENCE. By Paxron Hoop, Author of “The 
World of Proverb and Parable,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s.6d. Handsomely bound. 


Contents : The Pulpit—Tongues of Fire—St. Bernard—The False Finery of the Pulpit—Jeremy Taylor—But 
what is Eloquence ?—Chrysostom—Wit, Humour, and Drollery in the Pulpit—Father Taylor, of Boston—Live 
Coals, Texts and Topics of Discourse—Alexander Waugh—Live Coals and Dry Sticks—The Art of Obscurity aml 
the Science of Clearness—James Stratten—The Use and Abuse of the Imagination—Henry Melville. 


THE PENTATEUCH: Its Origin and Structure. An Examination of 


Recent Theories. By Prof. C. C. Bisset, D.D., Author of “‘ The Apocrypha” in Lange’s 
Commentary, &. 8vo. 9s. 


CHRIST AND THE JEWISH LAW. By the Rev. R. Macxixtosn, B.D. 


rown 8vo. 


CLASSIFIED GEMS OF THOUGHT, from the Great Writers of all 


ges. In convenient form for use as a Dictionary of Ready Reference on Religious 
Subjects. By the Rev. F. B. Proctor, M.A. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


GOLDEN LEGENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Joun Sroventon, D.D. 


Crown 8vo., elegantly bound. 6s. 


SONGS OF EARTH AND HEAVEN. By Newman Hatt, LL.B, Author of 


“Come to Jesus,” &c. Cloth extra. 3s. 6d. 


DOCTRINE AND DOUBT; or Christ the Centre of Christianity. By 
the Rev. S. Macnaventon, M.A., Author of “ The Gospel in Great Britain,” «ec. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON.—Sumptuously bound in cloth, 25s. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. With Choice Illustrations, Decorative 
Borders, and Engrossed Titles by Eminent Artists. The Scenes in the Holy Land from 
Sketches made by Mr. H. Fenn during a late visit. With an Introduction by the Right 
Rev. the Lorp Bisuop or Riron. 


“A book of great beauty and high artistic value. Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have produced one of the tinest 
} a tnomag attractive Christmas books of the season. It would be difficult to over-praise this sumptuous volume, 


THE FORTY-SIXTH THOUSAND is Now Ready of 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. By Professor Henry 
F.G.S., F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“This is one of the most impressive and suggestive books on religion that we have read for a long time. No 
one who reads the papers entitled ‘ Biogenesis,’ * Degeneration,’ ‘ Eternal Life,’ and ‘ Classification,’ to say nothing 
of the others in this volume, will fail to recognise in Mr. Drummond a new and powertul teacher.’’—Spectator. 

“Most able and interesting. Mr. Drummond writes perfect English ; his ideas are fresh, and expressed with 
admirable felicity.” —Literary Churchman. 
THE GOOD FIGHT; or, More than Conquerors. Stories of Christian 

Martyrs and Heroes. ‘By the Rev. Joun Hunt, D.D., and others. With numerous Tilus- 
trations by F. Dadd, E. F. Brewtnall, F. Barnard, F. A. Fraser, J. McL. Ralston, &c. 
Handsomely bound. Crown 4to. 7s. 6d. 


WORKS BY SIR J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.A.S., OF MONTREAL. 


1, FOSSIL MEN AND THEIR MODERN REPRESENTATIVES. 
An Attempt to Illustrate the Characters and Condition of Pre-historic Men in Europe, 
by those of the American Races. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


‘“‘A keen observer of the habits of the red man, and a diligent student of American antiquities, he is able, 
by analogical reasoning, to throw light upon the probable condition of pre-historic man in Europe, and upon the 
nature of the relics which he has bequeathed to us.” —Atheneuwm, 


2. THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD, According to Revelation and 


Science. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 


_ “We heartily commend the book to those who are interested in this most important question. Dr. Dawson 
is a man well known in the ranks of science for great breadth and grasp of knowledge.’’—Spectator. 


3. THE STORY OF THE EARTH AND MAN. Eighth Edition, Re- 


vised, with Twenty Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


LONDON : ‘HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by John H. Ingram. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED: 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
By Buinp. 


EMILY BRONTE. 
By A. Mary F. Rosinson. 


GEORGE SAND. 
By Tuomas. 


MARY LAMB. 
By Anne GILCHRIST. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
By Hexen 


MARGARET FULLER. 
By Warp Hows. 


ELIZABETH FRY. 
By Mrs. E. R. Pirman. 


COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 
By Vernon Lex. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
By Mrs. Fenwick 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. 
By EuizasetH Rosins PENNRLL. 

RACHEL. 

By A. Kennarp. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION: 

MADAME ROLAND. By Bump. 
SUSANNA WESLEY. By Etiza Cuarxe. 
MARGARET OF NAVARRE. By Mary A. 
MADAME DE STAEL. By Betta Dvrry. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. S.W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. 
Number I. now ready, price 5s. To be continued QUARTERLY. 


1. Articles. 


4. THE TYRANTS OF BRITAIN, GAUL, AND SPAIN 
406-411). By E. A. Fraeman, D.C.L 


1, PREFATORY NOTE. 
2. GERMAN SCHOOLS OF HISTORY. By Lord 


( .C.L. 

Acton. 5. THE HOUSE OF BOURBON. By Prof. J. R. 
%. HOMER AND THE EARLY HISTORY OF | SPELEY. 

GREECE. By the Provost ov Orit. NOTES ON THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. By 4 


2. Notes and Documents. 
Early Poems on Cesar Borgia, by R. Gannett. Cuthbert Mayne and the Bull of Pius V., w T. G. Law. An 
Early Tract on Liberty of Conscience, by S. R. Garpiner. Mather and Randolph, by C. E. Dostz. The 
Campaign of General Braddock, by J. C. W1Lson. 


3. Reviews.—4,. Miscellaneous Notices.—5. List of Historical Books recentiy published.— 
6. Contents of Periodical Publications. 


THE YEAR’S SPORT: 


A REVIEW OF BRITISH SPORTS AND PASTIMES FOR THE YEAR 1885. 
Edited by A. E. T. Watson, Assistant Editor of ‘‘The Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes.” With very 
copious Analytical Index, giving references to over 2,500 Winners and Competitors in every branch of 
Sport. 8vo. Price 2ls., half-bound. (To be continued Annually.) 


CONTENTS. 
Archery. | Coaching. | Dogs. Hunting. Racing. | Swimming. 
Athletics. Coursing. Fishing. Lacrosse. Racquets. Tennis. 
Billiards. Cricket. | Football. | Lawn Tennis. Shooting. Trotting. 
Boating. Cycling. | Golf. | Polo. Steeplechasing. Yachting. 


Vols. I. to III. 4to. Price Five Guineas. Large-paper Edition (only 120 copies printed), 
price Firteen GUINEAS. 


THE OFFICIAL BARONAGE OF ENGLAND. 


Showing the Succession, Dignities, and Offices of every Peer from 1066 to 1885. With 1,600 Portraits, Shields of 
Arms, Badges, and Autographs. By James E. Dore. 

These three volumes contain the following details relating to all the Dukes, Marquises, Earls, and Viscounts 
ef England, from 1066 to 1885; including those pertaining to the Barons whose title remained the same after 
promotion to a higher grade in the peerage, such as Abergavenny, Berkeley, and Delawarr. 

1. Dares or BrrtuH, SuccEssion, anD 4. THEIR MARRIAGES. 

2. Toe Varyine TITLES OF EACH LINE. 5. ARMORIAL BEARINGS. 

8. Tue OFFICES HELD BY PEER. 6. PERSONS. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


By JAMES A. FROUDE. 


With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord Elphinstone. 8vo. 18s. 


THE FIRST CENTURY OF CHRISTIANITY. By Homersuam 


Cox, M.A., Author of “ The Institutions of English Government,” &c. 8vo. 12s. 


THOMAS, BARON O’HAGAN’S SELECTED SPEECHES 


AND ARGUMENTS. Edited by Grorcr Tretinc. With Portrait. 8vo. 16s. 
NEW STORY BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. By 


Rosert Louis Stevenson. Fep. 8vo. 1s. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS. 


li vols. Fep. 8vo. One Shilling each, sewed ; One Shilling and Sixpence each, cloth. 


ENDYMION. TANCERED. ALROY, IXION, &c. 
LOTHAIR. VENETIA. THE YOUNG DUKE, ke. 
CONINGSBY. HENRIETTA TEMPLE. VIVIAN GREY. 

SYBIL. CONTARINI FLEMING, &c. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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ARMY SCRIPTURE 
SOLDIERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY. 


4, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, CHARING CROSS. 


PATRONS: 


His Grace THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
PRESIDENT: Generat Str A. J LAWRENCE, K.C.B. 


SPECIAL APPEAL. 


THE Friends of the soldier are earnestly appealed to for Funds for the continued 


support of the Society. Ninety Scripture Readers are now actively employed in 
the army at home and abroad. 


With such unquestionable testimony on all sides to the beneficial influence of 
the Reader in camp, in barracks, and in hospital, we cannot come to any other 
conclusion than that the Lord’s blessing is resting in no small degree upon this 
institution ; and with this conviction deeply impressed on our hearts, we lay this 
matter before all who can feel for a soldier’s trials, a soldier’s temptations, a 
soldier’s devotion to his Queen and country, but above all for a soldier’s ever- 
lasting welfare, confident—nay, more than confident, assured—that He will cause 
unknown supporters to spring up upon the right hand and upon the lefi, and 


stimulate old friends to fresh exertions. Four additional Readers have sailed for 
Egypt and South Africa. 


Contributions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, V. G. M. Hour, Esq., 
17, Whitehall-place; at the Bankers, Nationa Provinciat Banx or Enewanp, 212, 


Piccadilly; by the Secretary, Mr. W. A. Buaxe; or by the Hon. Secretary, Col. 
J. W. F. Sanpwirs. 


HENNIG BROS. NEW AND SECONDHAND BILLIARD TABLES. 
ILLIARD, POOL, OR PYRAMID BALLS, FULL SIZE, REAL IVORY, 


from 5s.{each. Cloths for full-sized Tables and Cushions, 62s. 6d. ; ditto, superior, West of England, 80s. 

Cues (well-seasoned ash). 1s. each ; ditto, superior hardwood butted, 2s., 2s. 6s., 3s., 38. 6d., 48., 
4s. 6d.; Ebony butted, 5s. each. Cue Cases, 2s. 6d., 3s.each. Cue Tips (best quality only), 
Is., 1s. 2d., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 6d. per box of 100. Cue ‘Tip Chalks, 1s. 6d. per gross. Re-stuffing 
Cushions, with Rubber warranted not to get hard in the coldest weather, £7 10s. Adjusting 
and colouring Balls, 8d. each. Old Balls exchanged and Tables re-covered, &c. Every kind 
of Billiard Work executed with dispatch and at moderate charges. Write for Price Lists, 
Cloth and Cushion Rubber Samples. 


HENNIG BROS., 11, High Street, London, W.C., near Soho Square, and opposite 
St. Giles’s Church. Established 1862. 


Established 1851. 


es IRKBECK BANK, —Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THRBE per CEN’. LNLEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand.j2 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £50. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writmgs, and other Securities 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Billsof Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stoeks, 
Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


. The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 
FRANCI8 RAVENSCROFTY Manager. 
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LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. S.W. 


President.—LORD TENNYSON. 


Vice-Presidents._THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P.; HIS GRACE 
ARCHBISHOP TRENCH; E. H. BUNBURY, ESQ. 


Trustees.—_EARL OF CARNARVON; EARL OF ROSEBERY; SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 


Committee. 
Sim Henry Bark ty, K.C.B. EpmunD GossF, Esq. | H. Maxwecu Lyre, Esq. | Esq. 
Sin F. W. Burton. F. Harrison, Esq. | Sr. Mivart, Esq. Rev. Dr. Rice. 
ProrRssoR SIDNEY COLVIN. C. M. Kennepy, Esq., C.B. | James Cotter Morison, Esq. G. J. Romans, Ese. 
Austin Dosson, Esq. A NG, ProressoR HENRY MORLEY. Sprencer, Bsq. 
H. W. FREELAND, Rev. Stanney Leatues, D.D. | Dr. Munk. LEsLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Sypxgy GEDGE, Esq. W. Wartkiss Luioyp, Ese. Epwarp Peacock, Esq. Tue Very Rev. THR Dean 


OF WESTMINSTER. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription. 
£3. year without Entrance-fee; or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are 
allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue 
Supplement (1875-1880), price 5s.; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on apptication. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


Just published, Demy 8vo., with 16 I/lustrations, 18s. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! 


AN ACCOUNT OF 


EIGHT YEARS’ WORK, WANDERING, AND AMUSEMENT IN 
QUEENSLAND, NEW SOUTH WALES, AND VICTORIA. 


THE HON. HAROLD FINCH-HATTON. 


“This book is well worth reading. It is freshly written, and gives a clear 
view of a continent which has great and growing interest for us.”—Sr. Jamgs’s 
GazETTE. 

“Few better works are to be found on Australia than this graphically written 
account of eight years passed in our great dependency by Mr. Finch-Hatton. His 
easy and unaffected style gives freshness to his pictures of life in the bush.”— 
Mornine Post. 

“Mr. Finch-Hatton’s book is written with freedom, freshness, and vigour. 
It is full of most disastrous chances, of moving accidents by flood and field, which 
bear the stamp of a genuine experience. The information it contains is useful ; 
the author is sufficiently candid in giving his opinion on public affairs, and on more 
than one matter of vital importance, at least to the colony of Queensland.”— 
Saturpay Review. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. S.W. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 
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THE LAWS RELATING TO LAND. 


Some of the complaints made against the existing laws relating to 
the inheritance and transfer of land appear to me to be well 
founded, others appear to be in fact, though not in words, com- 
plaints against the unequal distribution of wealth, and in par- 
ticular against what are regarded as the bad results of large 
landed estates. Also some of the remedies proposed appear to 
me to be reasonable, and likely to be useful. Others appear to be 
either visionary in their efforts or likely to be mischievous in their 
results. 

The object of this paper is to state the principles on which, in 
my opinion, the laws relating to the inheritance and transfer of 
land should be framed, and to point out the particular alterations 
which, upon those principles, ought to be made in the existing 
laws on those subjects. 

The first principle is that land is property, distinguished, 
indeed, from other property by certain peculiarities which it is 
important to bear in mind, but resembling other property in all 
its most important particulars. The proof of this is so obvious 
as to be almost trivial; but it is this: the value of land, both to 
the public at large and to individuals, depends upon the security 
of its owners in their rights. No man will lay out money, even 
on sowing a crop, unless he is sure to reap it; still less will he 
lay out capital in drainage, in building, in fences, in roads, or 
in a thousand other things, except on the same condition. And 
expenditure of this sort gives to land the whole of its commercial 
value. Again, the value of land depends on the same principles 
as the value of all other property. Land goes up and down in the 
market like hops, or wheat, or like shares and stock. If the 
increase or decrease of the value of the one is unearned, the same 
is true, in precisely the same sense, of the other. If the quantity 
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of land in the country is limited, so is the quantity of railway 
stock. Lastly, the question of the accumulation of land in a few 
hands depends upon precisely the same principles as those upon 
which the accumulation of other property in a few hands depends. 
No argument can be stated which proves the possession of a large 
landed estate to be a public danger which would not equally prove 
the possession of a large estate in stock or shares to be a public 
danger. Whether it is worth while to take precautions against 
the acquisition by one man of the whole county of York is just 
the same question, and must be decided on just the same principles 
as the question whether it is desirable to take precautions to 
prevent one man from obtaining the whole stock of the Great 
Western Railway, or a practical monoply of some particular branch 
of trade or manufacture. In a word, there is nothing special 
about land considered as a subject of property. The principles of 
political economy apply to it in exactly the same way, with exactly 
the same limitations as to movable property. 

If land is property, like other property, it seems to follow, 
primd facie, that, so far as its transmission either by way of in- 
heritance or by transfer is concerned, it ought to be subject to 
the common rules relating to property. Simple and obvious as 
this principle appears, it is continually forgotten and overlooked, 
and sometimes denied, and that for contradictory reasons and from 
opposite points of view. The existing law was founded on the 
notion that land was the principal subject of property, and was 
greatly influenced by the principle that political power should 
accompany property in land, and that estates should not be sub- 
divided—a view which, if seldom expressly maintained at this 
day, still exercises considerable influence. On the other hand, 
extreme Radicalism regards land as property subject to exceptional 
principles, and to be dealt with in an exceptional way. 

The principle itself being so often forgotten, it is natural 
that a limitation upon it which seems to be at least equally 
obvious should be forgotten also. It is that land, like every 
species of property, has its own distinctive physical charac- 
teristics, which cannot be overlooked by law without disastrous 
consequences. Its great leading peculiarities are that it is 
immovable ; that every part of it bears its own individual 
character and special value; and that it is essential to its en- 
joyment that the owner and the occupier should in many, per- 
haps in most cases, be different persons. This last proposition is 
often denied, or slurred over and forgotten, but its truth is surely 
self-evident. It is enough to say that every farm, every lease- 
hold house, every lodging, furnished or unfurnished, from a flat 
in London at a rent of hundreds a year, to a workman’s lodgings 
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let for a few shillings a week, affords an illustration of it. There 
are other peculiarities to which reference will be made imme- 
diately. 

The inference from this is that land, meaning thereby all im- 
movable property, must be held by title, though it cannot be 
held by title only—a consideration of the first importance in all 
schemes relating to the title of land. In order to appreciate the 
importance of this it is necessary to state and illustrate a 
principle frequently misunderstood or overlooked. 

Possession and title, words which for this purpose need no 
further definition, though books have been written about them, 
are the roots of all property—the two great kinds of evidence 
which show that anything whatever is the property of any man. 
In other words, whenever a question of property arises it must 
be determined either by the fact of possession shown to be right- 
ful, or by the production of some sort of document vesting and 
limiting the rights in dispute. Regard being had to this, all pro- 
perty may be divided into three classes. Some kinds of property 
can be held by title only. Some are usually held by title, but may 
be held by possession. Some are usually held by possession, but 
may be held by title. These are not technical distinctions, they 
arise from the very nature of things, and no law which overlooks 
them can be a good one. They require some illustration : 

To the first class belongs that enormous mass of property which 
consists of legal rights not inherent in or attached to any definite 
thing. Stock in the funds is the best illustration ot property of 
this kind. The hundreds of millions of pounds sterling which 
make up the national debt are nowhere existent. What does exist 
is a right to receive certain periodical payments at the Bank of 
England. Shares in companies are a slightly different illustration 
of the same principle. The North Western Railway consists of the 
permanent way and stations, in connection with which are used a 
vast mass of all sorts of movable property, rolling stock, ships, 
furniture, and many other things. All this property belongs to a 
purely ideal body, no one of the members of which has any sort of 
proprietary right in any part of it, movable or immovable. Their 
interest consists of a right to a share in the profits of the under- 
taking, which right has as little concrete existence as the company 
itself. It exists only in the registers in which it is recorded, and 


can be transferred only by documents. It has no individual 


character. £100 stock is £100 stock worth whatever may be its 
market price ; but it confers as much and as little right to the 
permanent way as to the line of steamers from Holyhead to North 
Wall, or the engines at the Euston Station. 

Land in the legal sense of the word, which includes buildings 
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and things fixed to, or growing out of the land, constitutes the- 
second of the classes into which I have divided property, that 
which consists of things usually held by title, but which may be 
held by possession. The reason why this is so is that land is 
immovable, that its value depends upon the manner in which it 
is possessed and used, and that it is continually in the possession 
or occupation of one person, while it is the property of another. 
For these reasons the owner would constantly be deprived of his 
property, if it was held only by possession. On the other hand 
it cannot be held, like stock, by title only, because every piece of 
land has its own individual character, and it must be the subject 
of individual and, in almost all cases, exclusive possession. 

Movable things of all sorts, furniture, books, cattle, &c., are 
usually held by possession only, though, as in the case of articles 
under a bill of sale, they may be held by title. The reason is that 
the possession and the property are separated only in exceptional 
cases, and it is in those exceptional cases that they are held by 
title. 

All this may be shortly summed up by saying that land should 
be regarded as property simply, and that the laws as to its use, 
transfer amongst living persons, and distribution on the death of an 
owner, should be those which apply to property generally ; regard, 
however, being had to the fact that it must be held by title as a 
rule, though the facilities for holding it by title only are of neces- 
sity much less than is the case with stocks, shares, and other 
things of the same sort. 

What is the practical application of these principles to the 
question of the way in which our existing laws relating to land 
should be altered? The answer is, I think, as follows: the dis- 
tinction between the law of real and personal property should be 
abolished, the law of personal property being made the general 
law of all property. Those parts of the law relating to real pro- 
perty which arise out of its physical peculiarities already described 
should be retained, with a few modifications to adjust them to the 
general change. 

This is a direct inference from the first principle stated above. 
If land is to be treated as property with some special peculiarities, 
the law ought to treat it as such. Now there are special and 
highly important reasons for taking the law which at present 
relates to personal property only as the rule, and for treating such 
laws as are founded upon the special peculiarities of land as excep- 
tions. To make this plain it will be necessary to make some 
remarks on the present state of the law relating to personal and 
real property respectively. 

Personal property has risen to its present importance in com- 
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paratively modern times, and the law relating to it has been 
elaborated under the influence of commercial ideas. It corresponds, 
better or worse, for the most part perfectly well, to the actual 
wants of modern life. It is as simple as the nature of the case 
will allow it to be, and is absolutely free from such intricacies as 
the doctrines of estates, uses, powers, and other such technicalities 
have introduced into the law of real property. It has certainly 
borrowed a good deal from the law of real property, but it has 
taken so much of it only as practical convenience has suggested ; 
and whereas real property law has been the subject of adverse 
criticism for a great length of time, I do not know that there is 
any demand, worth speaking of, for a reform of the law of personal 
property, or that any complaint has been made of its being 
embarrassed by any unnecessary or artificial technicality. 

The law of real property is in quite a different state. It consists 
of a number of first principles which were recognized by, and 
possibly suited to, a state of society long since passed away, and of 
an immense number of devices, some adopted by Parliament, and 
others contrived by many generations of judges. In some of these 
cases the old principles were gradually adapted to new facts. In 
others attempts were made by Parliament to arrest the progress 
of change, but they were thwarted by judicial decisions. The 
result is the system of which everyone complains. Argument as 
to its demerits is unnecessary. They are admitted by all. The 
question is how to get rid of them most effectually. An illustra- 
tion may, however, be permissible as throwing light on the means 
by which these technicalities might be got rid of, and on the 
advantages of doing so. 

Examine an estate tail. Since Lord Cairns’ late Acts, it has 
ceased to be of much practical importance, but no one even under- 
stands what it is, or why, or how far it has ceased to be important, 
without understanding a history which goes back at least to the 
thirteenth century, and no one can say precisely how much 
farther. The leading points in its history are these. Land was 
once not regarded as property at all. People owned not the land, 
but an estate in the land; and these estates still continue to 
haunt like ghosts the language of real property law. Landholders, 
however, became by degrees landowners, and as such, took to 
making grants to ‘‘ A. and the heirs of his body,” meaning, no 
doubt, that A. should have the land for life, and his lineal 
descendants afterwards. The judges evaded this by holding that 
it had the effect of a conditional gift to A., who, when he had an 
heir of his body, fulfilled the condition, and became owner in fee. 
In 1285 (13 Edw. I.) Parliament set aside this judicial legislation 
by the Statute de Donis, which practically made land almost 
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inalienable. This the judges, to some extent, explained away by 
inventing fees-tail, reversions, and base fees, by way of a supplement 
to the Statute. They also defeated it in 1472 (12 Ed. IV.) by the 
invention of common recoveries ; a mode of conveyance which was 
intolerably intricate, expensive, technical, and uncertain. It was 
abolished in 1833 by 3 and 4 W. IV. c. 74, and much subsequent 
legislation has now reduced the law very nearly, though not quite, 
to this: that the law relating to entails, though hardly intelligible, 
is practically harmless ; at least, so far as it operates as a restraint 
upon the alienation of land, for, by Lord Cairns’ Act, the tenant 
for life has acquired nearly as full a power of alienation as the 
trustee of a settlement has with respect to stock in the funds.. 
Regarded, however, in a theoretical point of view, the law is worse: 
than it ever was before; that is, it is more difficult to understand. 
A bad principle may be perfectly plain and well expressed, but 
what can we say of arbitrary rules providing that the difficulties 
arising from the logical interpretation of statutory substitutes for 
technical evasions of statutory attempts to prevent the evasion by 
legal fictions of the practical application of a false principle, shall 
be set aside? This, however, is an accurate description of Lord 
Cairns’ most useful legislation on this subject. The sentence just 
written is surely a sufficient justification for the proposal: that the 
astonishing steps by which, in the course of 600 years and more, 
we have worked our way from bad principles to good practice 


should be relegated to their proper place, which is that of a curious. 


fragment of legal history with which no one need for any practical 
purpose concern himself. 

But how, it will be said, could so great a change be brought 
about, and what, in practice, would be the mode of its operation ? 
The best way to answer this question will be to give the heads of 
the most important parts of a Bill by which the alteration might 
be made, and which would, in fact, amount to a codification and 
recasting of the law relating to land. They would be somewhat as 
follows, though, of course, I can only give the main indispensable 
outlines :— 

1. From the day of , all property whatever 
shall be, and shall be deemed to be, personal property. Estates in 
land shall cease to exist. All property shall descend, on the death 
of its owner, according to the law now relating to the distribution 
of personal property. Gavelkind, Borough English, and all other 
customs as to the inheritance of land, of whatever tenure, shall 
be abolished. 

2. All property may be effectually transferred, bequeathed, and 


otherwise dealt with by any instrument which is now effectual for: 


the conveyance of personal property, and by the use of any lan- 
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guage which expresses sufficiently the meaning of the person who 
uses it; provided that no transaction for which a written instru- 
ment is now required shall be carried out without writing. 

3. All owners of property shall have the same power of settling 
and dealing with property, either by will or by deed, as they now 
have with respect to personal property, and no other. 

The effect of these three provisions must be considered before 
entering upon the special matters with which it will be necessary 
to deal in addition. It must be observed, in the first place, that 
they deal only with the future. How the transition between the 
future and the past is to be managed is a point to be reserved 
for subsequent consideration. 

The broad effect of the adoption of these three principles would 
be somewhat as follows :— 

The first proposition would at one blow cut away all the 
subtleties, be they few or many, which still haunt conveyancing 
language. The Statute de Donis, the Statute of Uses, the whole 
of the learning of which F’earne’s Contingent Remainders and part 
of Sugden on Powers used to be types, will cease to retain even that 
amount of life (I cannot pretend to say precisely how much it is) 
which Lord Cairns’ Conveyancing Act, and other enactments, 
have left to them. 

It is difficult to make unprofessional persons understand the 
importance of such a provision, but it is obvious to a lawyer. 
Much of the real property law of the present day, as is shown by 
the illustrations given above, consists of modifications of fiction 
introduced to evade obsolete principles. These, again, have been 
modified by other enactments, the exact extent of which cannot 
be understood without a knowledge of the original principle, and 
of the way in which it was incompletely evaded. 

By abolishing the fundamental principles of real property law, 
little or no practical change would be made, for they have all 
been evaded successfully ; but simplicity would be substituted for 
intricacy, and light for darkness, in a great department of law. 
The abolition of the real property rules of descent would effect a 
change which, as far as I know, everyone considers expedient, 
and on which it is not necessary to waste a word. The retention 
of the power of leaving property by will as the owner pleases, 
would leave matters as they are. 

The second proposition is a corollary to the first. It would do 
away with all that is artificial and technical in conveyancing. 
That it would do away with conveyancing itself it would be ab- 
surd to expect. That an ordinary person will ever be able to draw 
up for himself a satisfactory lease, or any but the simplest will, 
seems to me about as probable as that people will ever cook their 
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own dinners or build their own houses. No one who is not 
trained to it is competent to think out all the details of a com- 
plicated arrangement which may take all sorts of different shapes 
according to a variety of future uncertain events. 

The third proposition is one which I offer as the solution of a 
long and bitter controversy, which may be recommended not only 
on its own merits, but because a consistent Liberal can hardly 
object to it without going a great deal farther than Liberals in 
general propose to go; whilst a reasonable Conservative ought to 
acknowledge that it would give him all to which he can justify a 
claim on reasonable grounds. 

What, in practice, is the difference between a settlement of 
landed property and a settlement of personal property? The 
technical differences are great. Under Lord Cairns’ Act the prac- 
tical difference between the two is small. Estates tail cannot be 
created in personalty; indeed, such a thing as an estate in per- 
sonal property is happily unknown to the law ; but by the creation 
of trusts unborn children can be provided for quite as effectually 
by a marriage settlement or will of personal property, as by a 
similar instrument relating to land. The owner of a large business 
can, as everyday experience shows, transmit such property to some 
of his children in whatever proportion he pleases, and provide 
for his widow and his other children out of its profits as securely 
as the owner of a landed estate. In short, the law as to personal 
property, as it now stands, is just as favourable to the preservation 
of important establishments, and to making provision for unborn 
children, as the law as to real property; and it is free from the 
objections of technicality and mystery to which the law of real 
property is open. 

There is little serious dispute as to the principles which ought 
to regulate a man’s power to dispose of his property. I think 
ninety-nine quiet people out of a hundred would say it is right 
that a man should be allowed to provide prospectively for any 
living person, and, if he likes, for any unborn children of any such 
person. It is wrong that he should be allowed to restrain further 
the power of the living over what was his property, when he himself 
is dead and gone. If anyone denies this, let him explain the reason 
why no one complains of settlements by will or deed of personal 
property? How many people, with even a moderate income, would 
allow their daughters to marry without some provision, by way of 
settlement, giving a life interest to husband and wife successively, 
and providing, by powers of appointment, for unborn children, 
and also for the case of no children being born of the marriage ? 
To forbid such arrangements would disturb the family affairs of 
all the moderately well-to-do people in England. Has anyone ever 
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suggested that any harm has ever followed to anyone from the 
fact that an enormous mass of property is subject to the trusts of 
marriage settlements of personalty ? Can anyone doubt that they 
have useful purposes and answer to a real want inherent in human 
nature? Men who assert it must say that the great mass of 
prudent and prosperous English heads of families are no better 
than fools. Now in what does the law of settlement and entail, so 
much exclaimed against, differ from the law as to the settlement 
of personal property, of which no one complains ? 

On the other hand the law of settlement and entail, as it now 
stands, imposes hardly any restraint upon the sale of either real 
or personal property. The trustees of a settlement can make a 
valid title in all cases to personal property. The tenant-for-life 
of real property can for practical purposes, in nearly every case, 
do the same. It is curious, and I do not know that the remark 
has attracted the attention which it deserves ; but a friend points 
out to me that since Lord Cairns’ Act the tenant-for-life of an 
estate entailed upon distant relations has much more inducement 
to sell his property if he can do so advantageously, than he would 
have if the land were absolutely his own. If [have a great estate, 
in which I take a great interest, and if I am able to do quite what 
I like with it, it is natural to suppose that I should prefer leaving 
it in its integrity to someone who possesses my confidence, will 
arry out my views, and, if I please, take my name and carry on 
my favourite schemes after my death, to selling it, even if I should 
increase my income by so doing; but if it is entailed upon a distant 
relation whom I do not know, or do not like, my inducement to 
keep the estate untouched is gone; and if in a commercial point 
of view sale would be profitable, I have every inducement to 
improve my income by selling. 

The result is that the existing law is nearly what it ought to be, 
though the fact is not generally known ; but that one half of it is 
expressed in such an intricate technical way that it is hardly 
capable of being really understood. The change suggested would 
practically give all that bond fide Radicals, who are not socialists, 
‘ought to claim, and would sacrifice nothing which Conservatives 
ought to value. This is easily shown. ‘Two pretexts for the 
attacks on great estates are made, though social envy and jealousy 
is probably the true ground of most of them. First, it is said, I 
think truly, that the law is extremely technical, hard to under- 
stand, and based on a variety of obsolete principles. This objeec- 
tion to it would be completely removed by the proposed change. 
Secondly, it is said that the law, as it stands, makes land unsale- 
able, and so decreases its value. This, since recent legislation, 
and especially since Lord Cairns’ Act, appears to me not to be true; 
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but if landed property and personal property were subject in all 
respects to the same laws, its untruth would be so obvious 
that no one could make the assertion in good faith. If it were, 
it might always be met by the question, Does the fact that many 
millions of Consols, railway stock, &c., are subject to the trusts of 
marriage settlements make it difficult to invest in them or to 
sell them? The change I propose would exhibit in the strongest 
light the truth that the real objections to the existing land-laws are 
not properly objections to law at all, but to the existing distribution 
of property, and to the social differences which depend upon it. 

If these three general principles were made the essential parts 
of a new law relating to land, a great simplification of the law 
would be effected, but a number of important details would require 
special treatment. These it would be necessary to consider, in 
order that the destruction of the old technicalities of real pro- 
perty law might not involve confusion in regard to important 
matters connected with, and, it may be, technically dependent on 
them. It is dangerous to do away with a bad principle without 
considering carefully in what way its abolition will affect branches 
of the law which have been connected with it. Real property law 
may cease to exist as a separate branch of our system; but the 
distinction between movable and immovable property is inherent 
in the nature of things, and cannot be overlooked without the 
worst consequences. I will shortly enumerate the principal heads 
of it which occur to me. All of them might, with great advantage, 
be reduced to a statutory form, and no piece of codification could 
be more important and useful. Ido not pretend, however, to give 
a complete list of the subjects which demand such treatment. 

The first question of this sort is the question: What ought to 
be the law of limitation and prescription as to land? To go fully 
into this subject would lengthen out this paper to an unmanagable 
extent. A few remarks, however, may be made tending to show 
that the law upon it must differ according as it relates to 
movable or immovable property. 

Though as a general rule immovable property is held by 
title, there are two great exceptions to the rule. In the first 
place property in land may practically be acquired by wrongful 
possession for a definite time under definite circumstances. 
It may not be technically accurate, but it is practically true, 
to say that after twelve years’ wrongful adverse possession a 
man becomes the owner of land so possessed. The case is 
not the same with respect to movables, and the reason is 
obvious. ‘The possession of land must, from the nature of land, 
be open and notorious. The owner of a house cannot help 
knowing that it is occupied by someone not his tenant, who does 
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not pay him rent; and if for twelve years he takes no step 
to interfere, it is his own fault, excepted cases excepted. On the. 
other hand, chattels being movable, their possession may change 
hands at once secretly andinnocently. A. finds B.’s watch and shuts 
it up in his own drawer. Twenty years afterwards A. hears of 
this and asks for it. He is entitled to recover it from B. if he 
does not give it up at any period within six years after the demand 
and refusal. This difference arises from the nature of things. 
Another, which is equally characteristic, is much more important. 
If A. sells B.’s house to C., however public the sale may be, A.. 
gives C. no title to it, and B. can eject C. within twelve years, and 
all who claim under him. If A. sells B.’s horse to C. in market 
overt, B. as a rule cannot recover the horse, though he may, if 
he can, recover his value. The principle of this distinction is also 
obvious. Houses and land are required, as a rule, for permanent 
use and occupation, and, being held by title, the purchaser can and 
ought to require the seller to show his title to sell. Horses are 
constantly bought and sold, and are almost always held by 
possession. Hence it is for the general convenience that a wrong- 
doer should be able, on certain terms, to make a good title to. 
them. This point is of capital importance with regard to the ques- 
tion of registering titles, of which a few words will be said farther 
on. Coin, which passes freely from hand to hand, even if it has 
been stolen, is the strongest illustration which can be given of 
the way in which the law on this subject does and ought to vary 
according to the subject matter to which it relates. 

The second exception to the rule that land is usually held by title 
consists of incorporeal rights over land, such as rights of way, 
rights to the flow of a stream, and profits a prendre as they are 
called, such as a right to cut turf. These are almost always proved 
by usage, and it is obvious that the rules relating to them must 
be special. 

Another branch of the law which would require careful consi- 
deration is that which relates to mortgages of land. The reasons 
which make land so good a security for money are that it is 
immovable, that it has special individual value, and that it is held 
by title and not by possession. Anyone who is acquainted with 
the subject will see at once that in recasting the law relating to 
land, it would be of great importance to keep up the distinction 
between mortgages of land and bills of sale over personal property. 
I do not know that the present law relating to mortgages of 
land is open to any great objection, but it is expressed at present 
in terms of the law of real property. The creditor, if a first 
mortgagee, becomes tenant in fee-simple, and has in him the legal 
estate. The debtor’s interest is called his Equity of Redemption, 
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and it is difficult to say how far these relations and the legal infe- 
rences drawn from them would be affected by the abolition of the 
distinction between real and personal property. 

The same observation arises upon the law of landlord and 
tenant. To translate the existing law from the language based 
upon tenure into a language based upon contract, and to say 
precisely what would in the one terminology be the equivalent of 
the language which properly belongs to the other, would require 
much knowledge and some skill. The difficulty might, however, 
be overcome by care. I will give a single illustration of what I 
mean. The old view of a fee-simple as amounting to an absolute 
and, so to speak, eternal interest in land, was the origin of the 
practice of granting leases for absurdly long terms of years. 
Leases of 99 years are of common occurrence, leases of 999 years 
are not unknown. I believe, for instance, that some of the rates 
for houses let by the Crown in the New Forest are for 999 years. 
Some of these long leases are evasions of the law against perpetui- 
ties. Building-land is generally let in London for 99 years 
instead of being sold outright, the object being that the successor 
of the landlord may, after the lapse of a century, come into what 
may be an enormous addition to his fortune. It seems to me, on 
many obvious and familiar grounds, that this power ought not to 
exist, and that leases should not be allowed to be made for more 
than a reasonable term, such a term as lessee and lessor may at 
least in many cases expect to see determined by efflux of time— 
say, for instance, 30 years. No doubt the existing law has some 
conveniences, and it is, I suppose, for the sake of them that such 
leases as leases for 999 years are used. It may be important to 
have security against such a use of a dwelling-house as would be 
an annoyance to others, and a long lease with covenants against 
various things, e.g. the use of any house in a street for any pur- 
poses except those of residence, is a substantial and convenient 
security for this purpose. It is, however, wholly unnecessary that 
so simple an object should be attainable only by such intricate 
technical means. If it were expressly enacted that all contracts in 
any conveyance intended to secure neighbouring property from 
depreciation or injury should run with the land, and might be 
sued upon by any person injuriously affected by the breach of any 
such covenant, and if measures were taken for insuring their 
publicity in the district affected by them, and for enabling the 
Courts to grant relief on the application of persons concerned, and 
in consideration of alterations in local circumstances, much 
mystery and technicality might be brushed away, and all the 
substantial advantages, whatever they may be, of the present 
system would be retained. Lawyers will appreciate at once the 
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satisfaction which they would feel in seeing Spencer’s case, and 
the mass of decisions on the same subject, thrown into the form of 
a few explicit propositions which would put in a plain shape 
a branch of the law on which law and equity are at present con- 
fused rather than fused. 

Another branch of law which would require reconsideration is 
the law of mortmain. If it is to be kept up, the object would easily 
be attained by providing that, as regarded immovable property, 
the law of mortmain should be unaltered. If it requires altera- 
tion, the recasting of the land laws would be a good opportunity 
for such alterations as are required. 

The last subject to be mentioned is the law relating to copy- 
holds. The treatment of this subject would require much care, 
especially in manors in which there were extensive wastes. The 
matter is not one on which more than a very few words can here 
be said. Special customs of inheritance might, I think, be safely 
abolished, and perhaps some others, such as the right of lords of 
some manors to take heriots. The rolls of manors, considered in 
the light of local registers of title, are most useful, and ought in 
some shape to be retained; and the lord’s fines on admission, &c., 
might be left in the shape of fees for entries on the register. And 
it might be enacted that all conveyances of copyhold land which 
would now be made by entries on the Court Rolls should then be 
registered and paid for. As for the transmission by descent of the 
position of lord of the manor, if all property were distributable as 
personalty is, it would form an item of the property of the deceased, 
and might either be sold by his personal representatives or allotted 
to any one of them as part of his share. The question of the 
extent of the lord’s property in minerals, timber, and, above all, in 
the wastes of the manor subject to the tenant’s rights, would not be 
specially affected by such legislation as is suggested. The change 
might probably be an additional motive for enfranchisement. 

These are the most important of the leading details referred to, 
but probably others would require similar consideration. But 
there is still one more subject on which a few words must be 
said. 

Such a codification of the laws relating to land would not be 
complete without a provision for adapting the old system to the 
new. The principle on which this ought to be done is, I think, 
plain; but the application would not be altogether simple. No 
existing interest, present or future, should be affected; no reason- 
able expectation, excited by the existing state of the law, should be 
disappointed: but two classes of persons who might hereafter 
think themselves aggrieved would, I think, have no right to do so. 
If a man were to say, “‘ When the Act was passed, I was heir-at-law 
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to a rich man who had always led me to believe I would succeed to 
his estate, and, he having died without a will, it will now be 
divided equally between myself and my brothers and sisters,” he 
would, I think, be entitled to feel aggrieved; but the wrong done 
him would have been by the ancestor who neglected to make a will 
carrying out his intentions. If a man said, “If I had been born one 
‘day earlier I should, in the events which have happened, have been 
the heir of a great property,” the answer would be that the dead 
and the unborn have no rights and can be subjected to no wrongs. 
It would not be difficult to devise an enactment which would 
protect all vested interests, but I think something more might be 
done. Facilities might be given to the living persons interested in 
any deed or will to vary its dispositions by consent, or even in 
some cases without the unanimous consent of the parties 
concerned. 

The ingenuity of conveyancers would probably be equal to 
‘the task of defining the cases in which this ought to be permis- 
sible, and to set forth the safeguards against fraud and oppression 
which would be required for the purpose. The Chancery Division 
of the High Court is by no means ignorant of work of this 
‘character. 

I think that no real injustice would be done by providing that 
existing valid provisions in favour of the unborn children of any 
person named in any will or deed should be preserved, but no 
-others; and that the interest of any person born after the change 
in respect of any instrument dated before it should be absolute. 
Suppose, for instance, that an estate was limited, by a settlement 
made in 1860, to A. for life, with remainder to A.’s sons succes- 
sively in tail male, with remainder to B. for life, with remainder 
to B.’s sons successively in tail male, with remainder to the right 
heirs of the settlor ; and suppose that when the Act passed A. was 
dead, leaving no sons, and that B., after the change, had a 
son, C.; I should propose that C.’s estate should be absolute on 
the death of B., and that on his death it should pass to his 
personal representatives, and not according to the entail. By 
this arrangement no definite living person would suffer either loss 
or disappointment. The right heir of the original settlor might 
lose, but his interest in such a case would be very remote, and 
must be quite uncertain. Possibly, in the case of limitations in 
strict settlement, it might be enacted that an estate for life with 
remainders over to the children of any person or of any marriage, 
should be equivalent, in cases in which no children were living at 
the date of the Act, to a life estate with a power of appointment 
amongst the children; but the general object of preserving all 
vested interests and disappointing no reasonable expectations, 
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might be attained in a number of different ways of which these 
suggested are only specimens. 

I will conclude with a very few words on the subject of the 
registration of titles, and other artificial means of simplifying and 
cheapening the transfer of land. 

The limits to which the process can be carried are, I think, 
easily to be inferred from what has been already said. Land must 
necessarily be held by title in the great majority of cases, because 
it has a specific individual value, and also because its nature is 
such that its value depends to a great extent on the owner’s being 
able to part with the possession of it, or to borrow money upon 
its security. To overlook this fact and to attempt to enable land 
to be held by possession, is to run the risk of unsettling all the 
landed property in the country, and of depriving land of a great 
part of its value. Neither will it ever, I think, be possible to 
prevent each specific piece of land from being subject to a great 
variety of claims and interests; and the difficulty about a register 

_of titles is this: it must either set forth all the interests of all the 
persons interested, and then it will cost more than it is worth, or 
else it must set out some particular interest only, and then it will, 
in many cases, be misleading or useless. A complete record of 
rights such as is made on a settlement of revenue in India for all 
England would be enormously expensive to make; an army of 
officials would be required to keep it up ; and, when made, the only 
advantage gained would be that a solicitor would go to a public 
office to look at title-deeds and work out their legal effect instead 
of asking his client’s vendor for them. Now that every tenant-for- 
life is substantially a trustee with power of sale, and as purchasers 
are no longer bound to see to the application of the purchase- 
money paid to trustees, the only mode of simplifying titles to which 
I can see a way is by doing away, in the manner already sug- 
gested, with the technicalities of real property law. I do not 
believe that houses and land will ever be sold like stock till land 
becomes, so to speak, a mere right, an abstract idea, like stock 
or shares. 

It is often said that a ship cannot be called an abstract 
idea, and that British ships, or any share in them, can, and 
indeed must be sold by entries in a register. When the case 
of ships is examined, it will be seen that the special peculiarities 
of property of that kind distinguish them from nearly all other 
forms of property. In one sense a ship is eminently indi- 
vidual, and is distinguished from all other ships by its own 
special peculiarities. This is quite true, and the fact has much 
to do with their value; but it is also true that, speaking gene- 
rally, not to say universally, ships represent so much mercantile 
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value and nothing else, which value is well known to persons 
in the shipping trade. They change hands as quickly as any 
other article of commerce, and wear out, perhaps, more quickly 
than many of them. They have, however, some most singular 
peculiarities. They are almost of necessity out of the possession 
of their owners for the whole period of their existence. They are 
pre-eminently movable in the water, but they cannot be taken 
out of the water. Hence the property in them must be shown by 
title, and inasmuch as the whole of the ship must be at every given 
moment in the possession of the captain, the erew, and the passen- 
gers (if any), it has been found convenient to divide every ship 
into sixty-four imaginary parts, all or any of which may be the 
property of any person. The ship-owner’s property in his ship 
thus depends on entries on registers, and is a much more abstract 
thing than appears at first sight ; for his ship must, from the nature 
of the case (unless she is a yacht), be out of his possession at all 
times, and his share is in very many, probably in the great majority 
of cases, only an undivided one. 

Upon all these grounds I think that the above suggestions 
sketch out the most important and prudent alterations which 
could be made in the existing laws relating to land, and I would 
suggest that the course least likely to prove abortive with respect 
to them would be to sanction by parliamentary resolutions the 


principles on which such a recasting of the law ought to proceed, 
and to appoint a small commission to draw, or superintend the 
drafting, of an Act to carry them out. 


J. F. SrepHen. 


THE OLD ORDER CHANGES. 


BOOK II. 
Cuapter I. 


Tue inland district which lies between Nice and Cannes can be 
reached by carriage with perfect ease from either place, but to 
the mass of visitors who fill these towns in the winter, it is 
a district practically as strange and as far off as Siberia. Of 
course, from the railway they have general hasty views of it. 
They are familiar enough with the shapes of its distant moun- 
tains, and the white and sparkling dots which they know must be 
mountain towns. They are aware also of the vast intervening 
landscape; and they constantly look towards its soft, bewildering 
ranges, expecting them to yield to the atmosphere some new sur- 
prise of colour. But of these ranges as objects of local knowledge 
they think no more than they do of the clouds about a sunset. 
They never ask why these various colours visit them; why some 
are a pearly grey, and why others are fledged with purple. They 
never dream that here are fields of violets, and here terraced 
vineyards, and here romantic regions of unconjectured pine-forest. 
Still less do they dream of the people by whom the district is 
inhabited; of the embattled ramparts that still surround their 
villages ; of the streets and fountains that have been unchanged 
for centuries; of the feudal mills and farm-houses still used 
and tenanted; and of the roofless castles that on many a hidden 
eminence still rear their towers with hardly a sign of ruin. 
Certainly these sights and scenes were entirely new to Mrs. 
Harley, as with her companions, in a huge, old-fashioned travel- 
ling carriage, she was passing through them on her journey to 
Courbon-Loubet. One of these companions was her husband, the 
other was a lady; and to all, apparently, the expedition was being 
equally pleasant. The very carriage was, in a certain sense, a 
novelty ; though hardly a novelty from being of modern construc- 
tion. It was not, indeed, the chariot which Carew had promised 
his visitors ; it did not glitter with the gilding of the last century : 
but it did belong to the age that preceded railways; a Comte de 
Courbon-Loubet had actually made the tour of Europe in it; and, 
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though it was still in very serviceable order, it seemed to sur- 
round{its occupants with an atmosphere and an odour of antiquity. 
It was thus oddly in harmony with every surrounding object— 
with the old towns, through several of which they passed, the 
peasants and the primitive wagons they sometimes met on the 
road, and the romantic aspect of the road itself. All seemed to 
belong to an epoch not the present, from the village beggar, 
reverential, with hat in hand, to the old coachman, gaudy in faded 
livery, and the arms and coronet repeated on every panel. ‘In 
fact,” said Mrs. Harley, as they were entering a wild pine forest, 
through which the road ascended the side of a long hill, ‘‘ Mr. 
Carew was perfectly right in telling us that our visit to him 
would be an excursion into the days of the seigneurs. Of course,” 
she added, ‘“‘ he can know nothing, except the surface of things ; 
no more do we: but as far as the surface goes, | must say the 
illusion is perfect. It is as good to me as a scene at a first-rate 
theatre.” 

““T have been wondering,” said Harley, ‘‘ whether this wood we 
are driving through is not the beginning of the domain of Courbon- 
Loubet. I am expecting every moment to catch a glimpse of the 
chateau somewhere, frowning down on us, over the tops of these 
savage pine trees.” 

They all looked about them with a growing sense of excitement, 
prepared to be startled at every fresh opening with a vision of 
walls and turrets. They were, however, doomed to be disap- 
pointed. Time went on; the forest was left behind them; and 
not a sign of a chateau there was to be seen anywhere. Harley 
suggested that they should make an inquiry of the coachman. 
The two ladies, however, would by no means assent to this. It 
would be, they said, like looking at the end of a novel; and what- 
ever the end might prove in the present case, they wished their 
uncertainty to be kept up to the last. Meanwhile they were de- 
scending the hill on the other side, into a richer but far tamer 
region. In place of the wild pine forest, there were soft groves of 
olives, and below were winding meadows, kept green by sparkling 
watercourses. Here they would pass a field of as yet bloomless 
roses; here another that was mottled with purple violets, and 
made all the air fragrant. Presently tufted palms began to be 
not infrequent ; an occasional row of geraniums made a rude hedge 
along the road-side ; and in another moment they were again in 
the land of orange trees. They could trace for some distance the 
course of the road ahead of them, with its white dust making a 
light haze in the sunshine. They could see how it wound round 
the base of a wooded knoll, how it passed a cluster of cottages, 
mounted a stone bridge, and then lay like a ribbon between a 
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curving line of poplars. There was something in the whole scene 
eminently warm and southern—too much so, indeed, to entirely 
please Mrs. Harley. ‘“‘ This,” she said, ‘is like Italy far more 
than feudal France. It is a country for villas, not a country for 
castles. See! ’’ she exclaimed, when they had proceeded some- 
what farther, and were skirting a hill crowded with luxuriant 
foliage, ‘“‘ the very forests here are like gardens more than forests. 
| confess that the prosperity of these orderly trees annoys me. 
George, you must notice them—neat to the very sky-line. And to 
crown all, at the top there are more of those endless oranges.” 

But before Harley could make any response to his wife, they 
were both startled by a sudden exclamation from their companion. 
* Look!” she said, ‘‘look—not at the orange trees, but above 
them! What is that brown thing rising up in the air there ?” 

They looked, and sure enough they perceived the object in 
question. It was tall and straight, but otherwise of uncertain 
figure ; and at first, except for its singularity, conveyed no im- 
pression to anyone. In another moment, however, Harley had 
solved the enigma. ‘‘ It is the five-sided tower,” he said, “of the 
Chateau de Courbon-Loubet.” 

He was still speaking when the carriage turned sharply round, 
and, mounting a side road, which had not till then been visible, 
paused presently before a weather-stained wooden gate. It was a 
vate whose aspect contrasted somewhat dismally with the flourish- 
ing world of foliage to which it gave admittance ; and close beside 
it, looking equally uncared for, was a gaunt wooden crucifix, its 
base covered with brambles. A whistle from the coachman 
brought, in due time, a couple of brown children from a cottage 
concealed somewhere. The gate was opened, and the carriage 
plunged forward. The travellers found themselves entering a 
long, shadowy carriage-drive, which wound gradually upwards 
round the sides of the wooded hill. Above and below them were 
banks of mossy turf, and here and there a small lawny opening ; 
but whichever direction the eye took the view was bounded by a 
network of trees or shrubs. The approach seemed endless, as they 
still kept mounting higher; and nothing more had as yet been 
seen of the Chateau. By and bye, however, the forest trees became 
fewer, and the shrubs larger and more closely massed together 
the sunlight fell on the golden globes of oranges; walls of clipt 
inyrtle, tier above tier, were discernible; and at last, rising bright 
over one of these green ramparts, Mrs. Harley’s eyes caught sight 
of a fountain of white camellia blossoms. At the same time a 
wall with a succession of low towers was seen through the screen 
of leaves to be beetling directly over them; and a moment later 
every screen had vanished; they had emerged on an open plat- 
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form, from which, for miles and miles, they could see the country 
like a luminous map below them—village and mountain, gardens, 
fields and vineyards, and farther away still, the shining hyacinth 
of the sea. But the revelation was instantaneous only. They had 
hardly had time to realise it when it was again hidden from them, 
and they were passing in darkness under the arch of a sombre 
gateway. Then the hoofs of the horses stamped on a wooden 
drawbridge; the carriage again swept out into the daylight ; 
and now, for the first time, with all its details distinct to them, 
before their eyes was the Chateau de Courbon-Loubet. 

It was a large building, in shape an irregular square, with the 
tower already spoken of standing at one end of it, and here and 
there a turret of the same height as the walls, breaking their 
monotonous surface with a bulging semicircle. It was certainly 
different from what the party had pictured to themselves. Archi- 
tecturally it had no beautiful feature. The many windows, dis- 
posed at uneven heights, were mere square apertures, and were 
flanked with Venetian shutters; and the pile, from roof to base- 
ment, was covered with dingy stucco. But in spite of this, it had 
an air of dejected dignity; the stucco itself must have been older 
than the first Revolution, and have expressed the taste of a man 
who wore a periwig ; whilst here and there, where a piece chanced 
to have fallen, a glimpse could be caught of the medieval masonry. 
The door, or rather the archway, at which the carriage drove up, 
presented a sight that was even more pleasing to the imagination, 
for it bore above it an enormous scutcheon and coronet which 
would have made the blood of an apostle of equality boil. 

Carew’s valet, directed by the coachman, applied his hand to a 
dangling iron bell-pull ; and elicited a clang from somewhere that 
would have done honour to Westminster Abbey. But its summons 
was hardly necessary. At the same instant on the steps had 
appeared a liveried concierge—an old and ponderous man, as 
gaudy and as faded as the coachman—who received the visitors 
as if they had been all of the blood royal. Meanwhile, he had 
been reinforced by other retainers—several footmen whose clothes 
were a trifle smarter, and a butler, less solemn, with a grin of 
delighted welcome, who, to judge by his look, had probably come 
from Paris, and alone, of all his surroundings, suggested the civili- 
zation of to-day. Under his guidance the party passed through 
the archway, and found themselves in an open court, which occu- 
pied the centre of the building. Here there were certain traces of 
early architectural detail. The original shapes of the windows were 
in many cases perceptible ; over every door was some scutcheon, 
date, or monogram; and before them was a curious well, railed 
round with antique ironwork. They were taking in as much of 
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this as they could, when Carew, looking the picture of happiness, 
emerged from a small turret, and advanced eagerly to meet them. 

“The others,” said he to Mrs. Harley, as he was escorting the 
party into the house, “‘have not arrived yet, but will be here 
before dinner. And so you have actually been able to bring your 
companion with you. You may imagine both my pleasure and 
surprise when I received your note this morning.” 

Their arrival was well-timed. The warmth and the brilliance 
of the afternoon was ending just as they had driven up to the 
Chateau ; and by the time they had got rid of the dust of travel in 
their bed-rooms, and met in a small saloon round a quaint 
cluster of tea-cups, the west had begun to flush with the first 
colours of the sunset. It had been pleasant, the succession of 
glimpses they had already had of the interior. Though they had 
seen nothing that could be called grand or imposing, the whole 
had struck them as strange and as full of interest. They had 
passed through passages pale with Italian frescoes ; they had 
mounted an oak staircase, hung with dingy portraits, between 
which, at intervals, was the head of a wild boar; here and there 
on a landing, or in a corner, they had caught sight of a carved 
chest or a cabinet; their bed-rooms had really startled them with 
the stateliness of the gilded beds; and the white and gold wain- 
scot which now surrounded them, would have made the heart of 
any dealer in bric-a-brac flutter. It is impossible, however, espe- 
cially after a journey, to realise a large number of new impressions at 
once. Mrs. Harley, at any rate, found, when her tea was finished, a 
sense of relief in turning from walls and wainscot, and in watch- 
ing the change outside that was stealing over the wide landscape. 
The sun had already sunk; the twilight had lost its clearness ; 
colour after colour was fading from cloud and mountain; and 
presently all was grey, but one long tract of primrose, and the far 
off Esterels cutting it with their peaks of violet. The sight was 
fast lulling her into a reverie of pleasing melancholy, when the 
spell was abruptly broken by the prosaic word ‘‘ Candles.” Then 
came directly a suggestion, on the part of Carew, that both the 
ladies might be tired, and might like to rest before dinner. This, 
though prosaic, they found to be strictly true ; and a distant sound 
being heard of the arrival of more visitors, with discreet expedition 
they retreated at once together. 


Cuarter II. 


THERE are few moments, during a visit to a country house, of such 
general interest to the whole party assembled, as the first meet- 
ing before the first dinner ; and in the present case this interest 
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was even keener than usual. Not only had half the guests not, as 
yet, met the other half, but all the conditions were delightfully out 
of the common, and the very smell of the curtains seemed to 
suggest coming surprises. 

The first surprise was the room in which the meeting took 
place. Mrs. Harley on entering it found herself in a blaze of 
candle-light, which at first so dazzled her that she hardly saw 
where she was; but when she had recovered herself, the first im- 
pression produced on her, was that she had been suddenly trans- 
ported into some old Italian palace. It is true that here and 
there were modern arm-chairs and carpets; but they were almost 
lost amongst the surrounding objects, and did very little to alter 
the general character of the scene. The mosaic floor, the gorgeous 
painted ceiling, the damask walls, and the heavy gilded furniture, 
all belonged to Genoa of two centuries back. The room was, 
indeed, the work of a renowned Genoese artist; and could he 
have seen it this evening, thus brilliantly illuminated, he would 
probably have thought it had suffered little by time. 

When the Harleys entered Carew was already there, standing 
with his back to the fire-place, and, to all appearance, alone. Mrs. 
Harley was dressed in crimson silk, the glow of which instantly 
seemed to give life to everything, and enhanced the brightness of 
her dark and expressive eyes. Another effect which her appear- 
ance produced also, was the prompt emergence from the depths of 
an easy chair of a second male figure, who had not been at first 
perceptible. This was a distinguished-looking man of, it might 
he, eight-and-forty ; but whose appearance and aspect was in one 
way oddly ambiguous. His thoughtful and piercing eyes were at 
once alert and dreamy; his dress suggested at once fashion 
and negligence ; and altogether he produced a mixed impression, 
as of a younger man than he was, with the burdens of one far 
older. 

““My dear Mrs. Harley,” he said with an almost caressing 
manner, “‘it is indeed pleasant to be meeting you once again— 
especially beneath such an enchanting roof as this. And you, too, 
my dear fellow ” he added, as he turned to her husband. The 
sentence, however, had no grammatical ending. It died away 
into a soft succession of murmurs, and its meaning was taken up 
and completed by a hand laid on Harley’s arm. 

Meanwhile, with a quiet but not stealthy footstep, another per- 
sonage had slowly approached the group—a man of avery different 
character. He, too, was not more than middle-aged, and retained 
about him much of the vigour of youth ; but his scanty locks were 
already completely white, and left his head marked by a kind of 
natural tonsure, while his face was deeply lined either by thought 
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or by past illness. A glance at his dress was enough to show that 
he was a cleric; a glance at his face was enough to show that he 
was a Catholic priest. 

“ Stanley,” said Carew, ‘“‘ here are Mr. and Mrs. Harley. Lord 
Aiden I think you know already. And now let me see,” he went 
on as he looked round him, “‘ who is there yet to come? I told 
you all we should be only a small party. There is Lady Mangots- 
field—but she won’t come down to dinner; and Lady Chislehurst 
—but her we are not to wait for. She insisted on that; so | 
can’t go against her wishes. There is no one besides, except 
Mrs. Harley’s protegée. However, at all events, we shall have two 
ladies between 

“ Shall I go,” said Mrs. Harley, “‘and look for my protegée, as 
you call her? She is a little late, for she has only my maid to 
dress her. She would else have come down with me.” 

But Carew replied that there was not the least hurry; and a 
little conversation arose about the two other absent ladies. The 
priest, with a gleam in his eye of just perceptible humour, de- 
clared that to meet Lady Chislehurst was a quite unexpected 
treat to him. Now Lady Chislehurst was nothing if not Catholic ; 
her zeal was a proverb; her name was international property ; 
and Mrs. Harley, who had caught his amused expression, felt him 
at once rise many degrees in her estimation. She herself, too, had 
been promised a treat which was equally unexpected, and which, 
perhaps, she regarded with somewhat similar feelings. This was 
the company of that great Lady Mangotsfield—the finest specimen 
of the fossil Tory in existence, whose political principles had been 
so firmly fixed in her childhood that they were the one thing m 
England which time had been unable to change, and were still 
just what they had been before the first Reform Bill. 

“Where on earth,” Mrs. Harley said to Carew, “have you got 
her from? I should as soon have expected to meet the Man in 
‘the Moon. At any rate, you have provided yourself with a 
sufficiently stanch ally.” 

“She proposed herself,” said Carew. ‘I was as much sur- 
prised as you can be.” And here he broke off abruptly, for he 
saw that the door was opening; and a moment after, in an ex- 
quisite white dress, a bunch of scarlet berries in her breast, 
and another cluster of them in her hair, tugging a little im- 
‘patiently at one long gant de Suede, and a little embarrassed with 
the other glove and her fan, Mrs. Harley’s protegée entered— 
Miss Consuelo Burton. Lord Aiden’s hand was at once on Carew’s 
shoulder. 


*“ My dear fellow,” he murmured, “who is_ this beautiful 
creature ?” 
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“‘ She is the person,” said Carew, “ you will take in to dinner. 
Come—I will introduce you.” 

Whilst this was being done, the announcement was made that 
Monsieur’s dinner was served ; two folding doors were solemnly flung 
open ; another constellation of light was seen shining beyond; and 
to this Carew and Mrs. Harley presently led the way. 

Now there was time, at last, for a discussion of the Chateau 
and its contents. 

“To-morrow,” said Carew, “I must show you all over it. This 
and the room we were in are the only two state apartments; but 
there are endless sitting-rooms of one kind and another, some of 
them hung with old-fashioned English chintzes. One of the family 
married an Englishwoman, whom he met when he was paying a 
visit to my great-grandfather.” 

“Tf this cousin of yours,” said Harley, ‘‘ gets ever hard up for 
cash, there’s enough in this castle to make him a rich man again 
any day. The dressing-table in our bed-room, if it’s worth a 
penny, is, Ill venture to say, worth five hundred pounds.” 

“‘ Nothing,” said Carew, “ will be sold during my cousin’s life- 
time. He is one of the few really wealthy nobles in France. 
There will be no change here till the day of destruction comes.” 

‘Magnificent! splendid!’ murmured Lord Aiden dreamily, 
first lifting a grave regard to the ceiling, and then slightly moving 
a china fruit-dish in front of him. “It is altogether a wreck 
saved from the past. That dish isa bit of Sevres. And do you 
mean to say he gives you carte blanche to use all this ?” 

“Tt is hard to say,” said Carew, “where my carte blanche 
ends. Look at this table—look at these lights—these servants : 
think of the whole of this large house kept going! I pay for 
the food we eat, certainly; but everything else is done by my 
cousin Gaston. When I tell it you first, it all sounds like a 
fairy tale; but the real history of it is this. Gaston is a widower 
and is childless. Some seven years ago his two children died in this. 
place of diphtheria ; and since then he has never once been back 
to it. But it is the oldest possession in his family; it is one of the 
few chateaux that were wholly untouched by the Revolution ; the 
old life has gone on without a break in it; and though he himself 
may never again inhabit it, he means that its household shall 
be still maintained to the last. For four or five winters he has 
lent it to his mother-in-law: but this year she is gone to Madeira ; 
and knowing that I was coming South, he was good enough to. 
offer it to me.” 

“But what do you mean,” said Mrs. Harley, “‘ by the household 
being maintained to the last? And what is this last which you 
speak of in so melancholy a manner?” 
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“The family,” said Carew, “were so popular in this neighbour- 
hood that, during the Revolution, their house escaped untouched ; 
but that which escaped the violence of the Revolution, will perish 
in the next generation under the blight of the Code Napoléon. The 
estate will be divided, and this place will be sold.” 

“Of course,” began Mrs. Harley, “all this sounds very sad.” 
And then she paused abruptly, as if she really meant what she 
said. A similar feeling seemed to occupy all the others; and 
Carew at last exclaimed, with a half-cynical laugh : 

“We are, at any rate, dining like philosophers, for that thought 
is our skeleton.” 

“Mr. Carew! I am so glad that you did not wait for me!” 
The voice that uttered the words was like a clear ripple of music, 
with a rustle of approaching silk for a soft but rapid accompani- 
ment; and all were at once aware of the advent of Lady Chisle- 
hurst. Her handsome face wore its most benignant of smiles ; the 
very sound of her dress seemed somehow an ecclesiastical bene- 
diction, and her eyes were like the sun: they shone on the just 
and unjust. She called Miss Consuelo “her darling” ; she asked 
her how were Elfrida and Mildred; and taking the seat left for her 
by the side of Mr. Stanley, slipped into his hand a letter, which 
she said she had been keeping to show him. “I want you,” she 
murmured, “‘ to see there the account of the Holy Father.” Then 
with a brisker and more mundane accent, “I knew,” she said, ‘‘I 
should be late; and it turns out that I am even later than I 
thought I should be. The fact is, Mr. Carew, I found out that 
you have a chapel here, and there has been no Mass said in 
it for over seven years. You must allow me to-morrow to do 
something to the altar; and, if it can be managed, to have my 
Mass there on Sunday. Mr. Stanley and I will talk about that— 
won’t we?” 

Carew could not help glancing across the table to Miss Consuelo, 
and she acknowledged a community of thought by a little momentary 
moue. The Church, however, having had its share of attention, 
Lady Chislehurst now turned to the world; and no one certainly 
could give to general conversation an easier flow or more varied 
interest than she. She had thought much, and had read much, 
and she had seen much of life. She had sought the acquaintance 
of everyone to whom she could be either a friend or a benefactress, 
and she thus had a wide experience of all ranks except the middle. 
The gossip of Mayfair, and the wants of the crowded alley—she 
thought most of the last, but she was equally familiar with both. 
In addition to this she had her own private history; though, the 
breath of scandal having never presumed to touch her, it always 
remained for the world a respectful and vague conjecture. In 
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early life she had possessed uncommon attraction; and she had 
enjoyed the credit of having broken numerous hearts, without the 
discredit of having ever designed to do so; but, though she had 
twice made a devoted and blameless wife, having found herself at 
forty for a second time a widow, there was still a legend about 
her that, in the breaking of hearts and the mending of them, one 
alone had been broken really; and that one was hers. It has 
been said that she had read much. She had also written some- 
thing. She was known to have been the authoress of an anony- 
mous volume of poems, of which George Sand had said in her old 
age that it recalled to her the saddest and the purest feelings of 
her youth; and many observers of Lady Chislehurst’s sympathy 
with sorrow, were convinced that she could only have learnt it 
from sorrow and desolation of her own. Since her conversion to 
Catholicism, which had happened early in her second widowhood, 
she had found a scope for her restless activity, which gave her one 
form, at least, of happiness; and though her happiness might 
sometimes amuse, and sometimes even irritate her friends, none of 
them, when once she was present, could bring themselves to 
desire her absence. 

Certainly to-night at dinner no one was even tempted to do so— 
not even Mrs. Harley, though her back did go up for a moment, 
when she heard what to her was a respectable but indifferent 
superstition talked of as ‘“‘ The Faith,’ without a single word of 
apology. That, however, went for nothing; and putting that 
aside, there was but one other jar on the religious feelings of any- 
body ; and this was experienced by Lady Chislehurst herself. It, 
too, was slight, and it was occasioned merely by the thought that 
in the drawing-room she was presently to encounter Lady 
Mangotsfield. As a great lady, Lady Mangotsfield commanded her 
highest opinion ; but Lady Mangotsfield was the most unbending 
of Protestants, and her embodiment of pure Christianity was a 
Prince Bishop of Durham. Lady Chislehurst, however, was not in 
a mood to be ruffled. Two words were enough to express and 
relieve her feelings. Smiling her sweetest, she whispered to Mr. 
Stanley, “Old cat!” and she then went on eating a pear, pre- 
pared for, and resigned to, the situation. 

She had every reason to be in a good humour; for to her the 
dinner was a miniature social triumph. She gave to the party a 
life that had before been wanting. Each member of it had been 
occupied with a separate train of thought—separate, although in 
some measure connected; but she, with the utmost ease, and 
apparently without intending it, contrived to bring all those 
separate thoughts together, till they seemed like several instru- 
ments taking part in a common tune. It is true that she 
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touched, herself, upon a large number of topics, and recited a 
number of her own most recent adventures. The week before last 
she had been in the East-end of London, and had found herself in 
the middle of a mob of Social Democrats. On the evening of the 
same day she had dined with the Liberal Prime Minister. A day 
or two later she had been in one of the Midland counties, canvass- 
ing rural votes on behalf of her Tory nephew; and last week, it 
seemed, she had occupied in going to church, from the most 
dignified mansion in the whole Faubourg Saint-Germain. But on 
all these topics she only dwelt enough to stimulate and to connect 
the conversation of the rest of the company. And she did this 
almost instinctively, hardly conscious that she was doing so. Lord 
Aiden, in an accent of indolent despondency, had soon told her of 
the fate that was hanging over the Chateau; and that had sufficed 
to inoculate her with the sentiment that was latent at the table. 
Her recent English experiences and the views she had heard in Paris, 
had already given rise to a similar state of feeling in herself; and 
she was anxious to see how far and for what reason the others 
tended, as they seemed to do, to agree with her. Mrs. Harley, she 
found, was fully, though regretfully, of opinion that in a general 
way the days of Chateaux were numbered. Carew was determined 
that nothing should go without a fight for it; and Lord Aiden 
wondered whether anything was left worth fighting for. Harley, 
who was by far the most cheerful person present, believed that of 
existing institutions, only two would be permanent. These were 
the institutions of marriage and property. Everything else, he 
thought, was rapidly decomposing. 

‘* Still,” he added, addressing himself to Lord Aiden, ‘‘ some- 
thing, no doubt, might be done by territorial classes, if they would 
as a whole wake up a bit, and address themselves more directly to 
the people.” 


** And that,” Lord Aiden replied, ‘‘ would be a very disagreeable 
thing to do.” 

‘“My dear Lord Aiden,” said Lady Chislehurst, winningly, 
‘* there 's only one thing can save us, and that is the Church. 1 
sometimes think that the Church is the only thing that will be 
saved. Mr. Stanley, do you agree with me?” 

Mr. Stanley looked gravely at her. ‘‘ Any institution,” he, said, 
**may be saved which has not lost the power of adapting itself.” 

“Yet,” said Harley, “‘we hear that this castle will not be 
saved ; and what could adapt itself better to the wants of to-day 
than it does ?” 

‘Let us hope,” said Lady Chislehurst, ‘if it must go out of 


the family, it will be bought as it stands by someone who will take 
care of it.” 
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“It could be bought as it stands,” said Carew, ‘‘ by no one © 
except a millionaire: so it is positively certain that everything in 
it will be dispersed. Indeed, I am not sure I would not sooner 
think of it as a ruin, than as furbished up and inhabited by some 
rich radical bourgeois. 

“That,” said Mrs. Harley, ‘is a sentiment worthy of Lady 
Mangotsfield. 

** Lady Mangotsfield,” said Carew, “‘ is at this moment quite in 
her element. She is perfectly surrounded by mementos and 
traditions of royalty. She is having her dinner in a room that was 
occupied by Charles the Fifth ; and her bed, which in grandeur is 
quite as good as a throne, has been aired for her by Francis the 
First ; who slept, I am told, three weeks in it.” 

“ And so,” said Lord Aiden, presently, ‘‘ a few years more, and 
our present surroundings will be all a dream of the past—every- 
thing scattered to the four winds of heaven. Well, this castle is 
only an illustration of what we have just been saying. It is very 
much like the world in which we have been brought up from our 
childhood: our world, I mean—the world of us who are here now. 
It is not gone ; but it is going—as,”’ he added with a laugh, “ the 
auctioneer will be saying about this beautiful china some day.” 

““And our world,” said Carew, ‘will, you think, be knocked 
down as this china will. It may be knocked down but it will be 
handed over to nobody.” 

“My dear Mr. Carew,” said Mrs. Harley, “you are the most 
depressing person I know.” 

A tall English footman, of the most majestic appearance, at this 
moment made his appearance, and murmured to Carew a few 
deferential words. Carew turned again to Mrs. Harley, directly. 
** Wait,” he said, ‘‘ till we get into the next room. Iam sure you 
will find an excellent tonic there. Lady Mangotsfield has just 
come down. Let us follow the French fashion, and all of us go in 
to her together.’ During the general movement, for a second or 
two, Miss Consuelo Burton was close to him. ‘‘I am glad,” he 
said to her, ‘that you have put on those red berries. I picked 
them myself, and I ordered them to be put in your room. You 
wore berries like that—perhaps you do not remember it—the last 
evening I ever saw you in London.” 


Cuapter III. 


To a hasty glance that had not yet learned to discriminate, Lady 
Mangotsfield might have passed for the meekest of living women. 
The party from the dining-room found her smiling placidly in the 
hardest and uneasiest of all the chairs available. Her black silk 
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- gown was dowdy and worn with negligence; what shape it had 
was hidden by a yet dowdier shawl, and her hands, which were 
lying crossed on her lap before her, were covered with wrinkled 
gloves that had only been half drawn on. But the real meaning 
of her toilette was the very reverse of what it seemed to be: it 
expressed not her estimate of herself as compared with the world 
at large, but her estimate of the world at large as compared with 
her: and the placid smile, when studied a little longer, seemed 
less that of a person disposed to notice everybody, than of one 
who had only been accustomed to those who were fit to be 
noticed. 

With the present company she was luckily quite satisfied—even 
with Mr. Stanley, when she had found out who was his father : 
but her special favour was at once accorded to Lord Aiden. He had 
hardly been in the room for a minute or two before he was in the 
seat of honour next to her, and with an odd mixture of interest 
and resignation was hearing and agreeing with her general views 
on politics. Certainly, if she deserved the name of a tonic at all, 
she was not, so far as politics went, the tonic for Mrs. Harley. 

‘Well, my dear,” Lady Mangotsfield said to her, “‘ and what 
have you been doing lately ? Have you been having any more of 
those horrid men of genius to your parties ?” 

Mischief at once lightened in Mrs. Harley’s eyes. 

“Our last dinner, Lady Mangotsfield, before we left London, 
was given,” she said, ‘‘ in honour of Mr. Snapper.” 

The shot told to perfection. Lady Mangotsfield moved back 
her chair with a genuine start of horror. 

“You don't mean to say,” she exclaimed, “‘ you have actually 
asked him?’ Then, as if horror were a feeling far too flattering, 
she lowered the offence to’ the level of an ill-judged and foolish 
joke ; and, shaking her fan at Mrs. Harley, with a tremulous air of 
reprimand, “If you do that again,” she said, “1 can tell you, I 
wash my hands of you.”’ 

That matter being settled, she turned now to Lord Aiden, and 
was understood to ask him if he did not agree with her that it was 
“really too bad” that such a man as Mr. Snapper was in exis- 
tence. Lord Aiden fully agreed that it was. 

“‘ Nothing now,” he said, ‘‘ is what it used tobe. Twenty years 
ago such a man would have had no chance.” 

‘Of course,” said Lady Mangotsfield, ‘‘ we all know what their 
object is. Their one object is to abolish primogeniture; and if 
ever they do that, it will be the ruin of England.” But the con- 
dition of things made her rather angry than apprehensive. She 
seemed, as Mrs. Harley said about her afterwards, to regard every 
symptom of the growing power of democracy as a passing exhi- 
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bition of mere popular naughtiness. The People, in her eyes, was 
« child, with a fit on it of impertinence and perversity; and the 
best punishment its natural leaders could inflict on it was not to 
notice it till it had grown obedient and good again. Real political 
life was still confined to the old families; and political knowledge, 
as much as herds of deer, was secluded in the precincts of country 
gentlemen’s parks. Lord Aiden, as he listened to her, had a quiet 
cynical smile; but, all the same, he listened with obvious sym- 
pathy. He inclined to her view of things much as he inclined 
to Catholicism. It was not true; but no other view was toler- 
able. 

“T’m afraid,” said Lady Chislehurst, when Lady Mangotsfield 
had finished her politics, “‘ you must have had a long and a very 
tiring journey.” 

“ Not at all,” said Lady Mangotsfield, ‘not at all. It was just 
the same journey that Mr. and Mrs. Harley have had. I wouldn’t 
have missed, Mr. Carew, seeing this castle for anything. Poor old 
Madame de Courbon-Loubet—your aunt, or some relation of yours 
—I often used to meet her at Holland House, and I remember so 
well, at one breakfast there, hearing her talking to Rogers about 
it. It was quite by an accident that I found out you were stay- 
ing here. I used no ceremony you see. I at once wrote and 
told you I should come to you.” 

““T’m sure,” said Carew, ‘‘ it was a most happy accident for me. 
But I don’t know yet who your informant was.” 

“That,” said Lady Mangotsfield, ‘is the very point on which 
you must enlighten me. You know him quite well. He assured 
me he was a great friend of yours. His name—what was his 
name, now? Upon my word I can’t recollect it. It was not one 
that conveyed any idea to my mind.” 

Who,” said Carew, “‘ introduced him to you ?” 

“Who introduced him to me? Why, oddly enough, Stonehouse. 
did. I was sitting in my carriage at the band, and Stonehouse. 
had just left me; when I saw this gentleman go suddenly up and 
whisper to him: and then, after a moment or two, Stonehouse 
came back to the carriage again, and in his queer little precise 
voice—so like in that he is to his dear father—‘ Aunt Hilda,’ he 
said, ‘ will you allow me to introduce to you a——’ ah! I have it 
now—‘ will you allow me to introduce to you a Mr. Inigo, who is 
dying to pay his respects to you? You’d better know him. I 
think he ’ll very likely amuse you.’ I suppose—I don’t know— 
but I suppose, that I drew back a little; for Stonehouse said, ‘ You 
needn’t be frightened of him. I assure you he won't bite.’ He’s. 
always so droll, is Stonehouse. Well, the long and the short of 
it was, this Inigo was brought up to me, and before I knew where 
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I was, he was telling me some long story about the Grand Duke, 
and how anxious he was to see me. God bless the man, I thought, 
I didn’t want to be told that. I had been with the Grand Duke 
nearly all the morning already. However, that’s not the point. 
The point is that i heard you were here, from Mr. Inigo: and 
now I want you to tell me, if you can, who this Mr. Inigo is.” 

‘* How like Stonehouse !’’ exclaimed Miss Consuelo Burton, who, 
though rather in awe of Lady Mangotsfield, was overcome by her 
sense of amusement. ‘ He played just the same trick on us.” 

“What, my dear?” said Lady Mangotsfield sharply. ‘ Lord 
Aiden, what was it this young lady said ?” 

** Stonehouse,” said Miss Consuelo, “‘ finds Mr. Inigo rather an 
affliction ; and he thinks it a joke sometimes to introduce him to 
other people.” 

Lady Mangotsfield reflected for a moment on who Stonehouse 
was—her own nephew, and his father’s eldest son ; so she decided 
on being slightly amused, and said, ‘‘ It was very naughty of him. 
But come—you have none of you yet told me who the gentleman 
is. Is he a gentleman? That’s what I want to get at.” 

**He’s far too fashionable,” said Mrs. Harley, “for me to be 
intimate with ; so I, for one, can hardly venture on an opinion.” 

‘Nonsense, my dear,”’ said Lady Mangotsfield; “how can you 
say such a thing? The man’s not fashionable, else I should have 
heard of him. But you all seem to know him. Has he any 
position of his own?” 

‘* Yes,” said Harley, ‘‘he certainly has one. His position is at 
the top of every staircase in London he can get to.” 

“And,” said Carew, “if you don’t think that makes him a 
gentleman, I can only say that your opinion is very different from 
his.” 

Lady Mangotsfield could appreciate many things, but not a 
tone of banter when it happened to be addressed to herself. 
“Our friend here,” she said, turning again to Mrs. Harley 
‘should not talk about things which he does not understand. I 
can only say that if this Mr. Inigo is the fashion, fashion is very 
much changed from the thing that it was in my day. Besides, 
even in my day this was always true—the men who were seen 
everywhere were the men who were sought for nowhere. And 
you, Consuelo—when you’re going about to your parties—I ’ll 
tell you one thing, and remember an old woman told it to you— 
when a man of fashion is not a gentleman, there is no one in the 
world so vulgar as a man of fashion.”’ 

Lady Mangotsfield, though she resented the idea that she could 
have been knocked up by her journey, was presently pleased to 
say that she meant to retire to bed. When she was gone, Carew 
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went to one of the windows, and, drawing aside the curtains, let in 
a flood of moonlight. Then, with permission, he threw the win- 
dow open; and the moonlight was followed by a fresh odour of 
orange-blossom. By this time the rest of the party was standing 
by him; and the vision they had of the night was so enchanting 
to all of them, that hats and cloaks were sent for, and they all of 
them went outside. Right below the window was the old moat 
of the castle, with a little bridge crossing it to the broad ram- 
parts beyond. The moat was nothing now but a sunken cincture 
of orange-trees ; and the ramparts had been turned into a broad 
terrace, from whose low parapet the whole landscape was visible. 
To this terrace they passed; and, beginning to look about them, 
were for a time almost silent, before the fantastic beauty of the 
scene. The sides of the tall tower, as it rose soaring and solitary, 
had a strange gleam on them, and showed traces of Moorish 
ornament. Around its base, and again below its ramparts, the 
tops of unfamiliar palm trees made feathery arches in the air, as 
though they were exotics, which grew here by some sorcery. 
Mysterious gardens, too, descended all that side of the hill, show- 
ing far down an occasional twinkle of flowers, or a gravel walk 
glimmering like a thread of silver; and the landscape beyond, 
which had looked so clear in the daylight, seemed less like a real 
jandscape than a reflection in a sorcerer’s mirror. 

“Why should we walk?” said Lady Chislehurst, presently. 
“* We are all wrapped up. There are seats—what does everyone 
say to sitting down ?” 

The suggestion proved welcome, and the group settled them- 
selves pensively. 

‘ « Thank God,” murmured Lord Aiden, “‘ one can forget politics 
here.” 

“It’s a pity,” said Lady Chislehurst, “that you ever took to 
politics at all. The world would have gained if you had never 
deserted poetry.” 

**T didn’t desert my poetry,” he said; “‘my poetry deserted 
me. Even if I had not lost the ability, I have lost the inclination 
to write.” 

** And doesn't it,” said Miss Consuelo, ‘‘ come back to you on a 
night like this ?” 

“The inclination to think poetry may; but not the inclination 
to write it. I suppose, now Lady Mangotsfield is not here, we 
may venture to admit that this is a democratic age ; and what has 


completely silenced me is the growth of the reading public. The 


whole sense of private life is completely taken away from one; 
and to publish poetry now would be much the same thing to my 
mind as discussing one’s private affairs at a table d’hote, or in a 
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railway carriage. If,” he went on, as he puffed at a cigarette 
languidly, ‘“‘ you have someone in your house in London who is 
singing a beautiful song, you don't want a crowd cheering outside 
the drawing-room windows.” 

‘“‘ And then,” said Mrs. Harley, with an oblique and a scarcely 
intended snub, ‘‘ this is a very prosaic age. The world, I’m afraid, 
is getting too old for poetry.” 

“True,” said Lady Chislehurst, ‘‘ the world is old, but to each 
new heart it is still as young as ever. The first time a girl loves 
now, love is as fresh to her as it was to Eve in Eden.” 

“Yes,” said Carew, “there are many things in life, let their 
names be never so familiar, which, to each of us, till we have tried 
them, are as new and as strange as death.” 

** And these,” said Mr. Stanley, ‘‘ are the things which, in the 
long run, are the staple of life, and which always will be. There 
are certain epochs when new problems distract us; but when time 
has solved these we are again thrown back on the old. Lady 
Chislehurst has spoken of the world of the heart. Do you re- 
member these lines in the opening chorus in Faust— 


Thy works sublime, untouched by wrong, 
Are bright as on Creation’s day?” 


“TI don’t know,” said Lord Aiden, “if that holds good of the 
world of the heart; but it at least holds good of a moonlight 
night like this.” 

Come, then,” said Lady Chislehurst, “does not this night: inspire 
you? Miss Consuelo Burton has asked you that question before. 
If you won’t publish any more poems, at least recite one to us.” 

** Ask Carew,” said Lord Aiden ; “ he’s a better poet than I am, 
and a far wiser one, for he never published at all. If he'll recite 
you a poem, I will.” 

“1,” said Carew, with hesitation, ‘“‘ have a better reason for 
silence than Lord Aiden. He only finds that the world is too old 
for him. [I find also that I have grown too old for the world. 
Still, if you like to hear the only verses I have ever committed to 
paper for—certainly—many years, I will repeat them to you. 
They were written for a friend, who asked me to contribute some 
to her album. Considering how beautiful this country is to-night, 
the sentiment expressed will not require any apology.” He then 
repeated as follows : 


“ Ah! what ailed you to bid rhyme for you—me, me who have done with rhyme ? 
Would you ask of a tree figs, when you know well it is past the time ? 
See the lute that I breathed love to! It hangs now on a broken string. 
One song only of all songs, have I now courage or heart to sing. 
Oh! my luminous land glowing with blue under and blue above— 
Land whose violets breathe sweeter than all mouths that have murmured love— 
Oh, my land of the palm, olive, and aloe—land of the sun, the sea: 
Still my heart is a child’s, turning in long longing to thee—to thee!” 


VoL. VI. 49 
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Carew was sitting next to Miss Consuelo Burton, and the con- 
sciousness that she was listening gave a depth and feeling to his 
intonation, which endowed the verses with a merit which was 
possibly not their own. After they had been accorded a fitting 
and sympathetic acknowledgment, Lord Aiden’s promise was 
not allowed to be forgotten by him. 

** And recite us,” said Mrs. Harley, ‘‘ if you will, some new poem 
—not one of those you have published.” 

“That,” said Lord Aiden, ‘“‘I will do willingly; for I have 
only one new poem, and it certainly has one great merit; it is so 
short that it will not weary you. Like Carew’s, it was written in 
answer to a friend’s request—a very gifted and very beautiful 
woman, who was suffering,” he went on, as he knocked off some 
cigarette-ash from the sable collar of his coat, ‘‘ who was suffering 
from the most unfeminine of all modern maladies—a want of 
belief in any future existence. My verse runs thus— 

Far in a doubtful world I place my treasure, 
And in this near world you: 


But will you find that your world gives you pleasure ? 
Or I, that mine is true? ” 


““My dear Lord Aiden,” said Lady Chislehurst presently, 
“shall I tell you why your Muse has deserted you?” and she 
smiled at him with a look of benignant—of almost condescending 
interest. ‘It is because you have lost faith. That is the simple 
reason. You fean’t sing of your treasure unless you are certain 
that your treasure exists.” 

“‘ Surely,” said Miss Consuelo, with a slight sense of perversity, 
**men did so in the days of the Renaissance.” 

“Their case,” interposed Carew, “‘ was very different to ours. 
They may have been doubtful, or even careless abcut the old 
treasure ; but their life was vivid with the illusion that they were 
finding a new one.” 

“TI,” murmured Miss Consuelo, half audibly, ‘“‘ have not——” 
She stopped short; Carew looked at her inquiringly. “I was 
going to say that I had not even the comfort of the illusion.” 

“You, Mr. Carew,” Lady Chislehurst was meanwhile saying, 
‘you are, I know, on my side. You agree with me, don’t you, in 
what I have just told Lord Aiden ? ” 

‘“* My dear Lady,” said Lord Aiden, “‘ we agree with you every 
one of us. Apart from religion, I can conceive of no good in life; 
and only one evil—that is democratic progress. We none of us 
have any religion. Our want is precisely that.” 

“T admit,” said Mr. Stanley, ‘‘ that we all of us feel a want; 
but you forget,’ he added, smiling, ‘that three of us here are 
Catholics.” 
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‘And Mr. and Mrs. Harley,” said Lady Chislehurst, “ are very 
excellent Protestants. I can only hope that I shall see them 
something better, some day.” Harley, on hearing this, laughed to 
himself somewhat, as Sarah did, behind the tent door; but Lady 
Chislehurst, though angelic in many respects, could not hear like 
the angel; and proceeded quite unruffled: ‘There ’s one thing,” 
she said, ‘‘ about which I am quite sure. If we all of us try to 
find the truth, we-certainly shall find it; and if we all of us help 
each other, we shall find it still more quickly.” 

Carew looked at her with an odd expression on his face, and then 
said abruptly, ‘‘ Will you join my Society ?” 

“What Society is that?” said Lady Chislehurst with an 
inquiring softness. 

“A Society of people whose one link together is the wish to find 
the truth which you say they are sure to find.” And Carew pro- 
ceeded to explain at sufficient length the project which already he 
had described to Mrs. Harley. It could not have been confided to 
amore sympathetic person than Lady Chislehurst. Carew was 
surprised at the quickness with which she comprehended, and the 
enthusiasm with which she entertained it. The idea which a. 
moment before had been still a dream to his own mind, now that 
it had been seized on by hers, seemed suddenly to have become a 
reality. 

“Let us found your Society to-night,” she said, “and let us 
join it, one and all of us.”’ 

Harley, for a moment, sounded a mild discord, by observing 
that Lady Chislehurst was not a seeker for truth, because, accord- 
ing to her own principles, she had found it. But Mr. Stanley at 
once replied to this. 

“T, at any rate, must claim to be numbered amongst the 
seekers. Faith is a compass, and the object of faith is fixed ; but 
human history is as unfixed as the sea. Winds affect it, mists 
obscure it, and it is crossed, at times, by currents which we call, or 
miscall, progress. Often the more faith we put in the compass, 
the more anxious shall we be as to how to sail and steer 
by it.” 

“In that way,” said Mrs. Harley, ‘‘ no doubt we are all seekers 
for truth. No one can feel the force of your simile more strongly 
than I do. The ship is at this moment in a current and a fog 
both.” 

“And modern philosophy,” said Lord Aiden, “‘is even more 
vague than a fog-horn.”’ 

“And Conservatism,” added Harley, “is fast dragging its 
anchor.” 

“Our metaphors,” said his wife, “are getting a little mixed. 
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But, putting aside any merely religious questions, putting aside the 
convictions which we do not share, I feel as fully as Mr. Stanley 
the perplexities in which we do share. Yes—I, too, am one of 
the seekers. I am one of those who require both help and 
knowledge.” 

Miss Consuelo Burton drooped her head as she murmured, “ Of 
whom I am chief.” 

“‘ Well,” said Lady Chislehurst, ‘‘before our party breaks up 
here, let us arrange to meet again, in another six months’ time. Let 
it be in the autumn, after the London season ; and if we have been 
really anxious, all of us, to find out the truth meanwhile, it will be 
interesting, and let us hope it will be edifying, to compare our 
opinions then with our opinions now. Come, now, is_ that 
«decided ? After another six months’ experience, we will all of us 
meet again.” 

The whole party were understood to assent to this: though it 
was hardly evident at the time whether the assent meant much 
or little. 

“I feel certain,” said Lady Chislehurst to Mr. Stanley as they 
went indoors, “‘ that when the time comes, they will everyone of 
them be Catholics.” 


Cuapter IV. 


Tue following morning was spent in a tour of the Chateau and 
of the precincts. It took place much to the satisfaction of all, 
but it was arranged particularly for the benefit of Lady Mangots- 
field, who had come for this special purpose, and was to leave in the 
afternoon. She found that her expectations were even more than 
answered, and she was consequently in high good humour with 
everything. There was one only exception, and this was supplied 
by the Chapel. It was not, however, the structure or the associa- 
tions of the chapel itself; but the sight of Lady Chislehurst’s 
maid, who was discovered in the act of arranging on the altar 
two tall silver candlesticks, taken from her mistress’s bed-room, 
whilst the floor at her feet was littered with leaves and flowers. 
Carew, as the scene burst upon the party entering, observed how 
Miss Consuelo Burton glanced for a moment at Lady Chislehurst, 
first with a smile in her eyes, and then a half-contemptuous 
irritation. Lady Chislehurst, meanwhile, quite unconscious of 
this, was saying to Carew in her sweetest and most beatified 
accents: ‘‘ How much nicer it looks now, doesn’t it? I couldn't 
bear to think of its being left as I found it yesterday evening.” 
Lady Mangotsfield heard the words, and took in the whole situ- 
ation perfectly ; but it was one of her peculiarities that often, 
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when she felt displeased, she would affect to be extremely deaf ; 
and, turning to Carew with a slight sharpness in her voice, 
“What,” she said, ‘‘ have you got going on here? Is that young 
woman going to hang up a mistletoe-bough ?” Carew murmured 
an explanation, which contained the name of Lady Chislehurst. 
“Oh,” said Lady Mangotsfield, raising her eyebrows, ‘‘ Lady 
Chislehurst!” That was her only answer. It was given in the 
mildest tone, and accompanied by the mildest smile ; but the smile 
and the tone between them seemed somehow to fill the atmo- 
sphere with a delicate but unmistakable essence of politely-pitying 
Protestantism. Lady Chislehurst was more conscious of this than 
anyone. She was, however, quite equal to the occasion ; and her own 
pity, which rose at a moment’s notice, was more than a match for 
that of her antagonist. ‘‘ Yes, dear Lady Mangotsfield,” she said, 
very much as if she were an angel instructing a child, “‘ there 
is going to be Mass said here to-morrow morning. To-morrow, 
which is Sunday, is one of the greatest of the Church's festivals.” 
“Sunday, my dear!” retorted Lady Mangotsfield ; ‘‘ yes, of course 
its Sunday. As I always do when I am at Nice, I shall go to hear 
Mr. Fothergill. Come, Mr. Carew, we'll look at the kitchens now.” 

But it little availed her to thus cover her retreat. ‘Till the 
moment of her departure she was from time to time reminded 
that, on this occasion at least, Lady Chislehurst was the victor, 
and was bent on pursuing her victory. It must not be inferred, 
however, that there was any dispute or quarrelling, or any lapse 
from the perfection of daily courtesy. Lady Chislehurst fought, 
when she did fight, not by bitterness, but simply and solely by the 
extra vigour of her sweetness. Her charity and her conversation 
became like a douche of balm, administered with a force just 
sufficient to make them sting.” 

“It strikes me,” said Lady Mangotsfield, at luncheon, “that 
you were all of you very late in getting to bed last night. What 
were you all doing?” 

““We were out on the terrace,” said Lord Aiden, ‘‘ talking and 
quoting poetry.” 

*‘ We were doing more than that,” said Lady Chislehurst, leaning 
graciously towards Lady Mangotsfield; ‘‘we were founding a 
Society.” 

“Eh? What?” said Lady Mangotsfield, shielding herself again 
behind her buckler of deafness from the arrows of Lady Chisle- 
hurst’s benevolence. ‘‘ What does she say, Lord Aiden?” Lord. 
Aiden informed her. ‘‘ Well,” she continued, “‘and your Society, 
what is it to do, pray?” 

“Dear Lady Mangotsfield,” said Lady Chislehurst, “it is to 
find, and to clear the way to a recognition of, a Catholic truth.” 
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“It’s a Society, then, is it, to make you all turn Roman 
Catholics ?” 

**T said,” replied Lady Chislehurst, “‘that it was a Society for 
discovering Catholic truth; but we may just as well drop the 
word Catholic, and call it simply a Society for discovering truth. 
It is going to be joined by all the keenest intellects in London.” 

Carew and his friends stared at Lady Chislehurst, nor did their 
wonder lessen as they listened to what followed. ‘‘ We are going,” 
she continued, ‘‘to have the Duke of Augmering with us, Lady 
Carlton, Lady St. George, the Cardinal, the Duke of Renfrew 
and the Prime Minister—everyone, in fact, whose opinions ought 
to be influential.” 

“Then, in that case,” said Lady Mangotsfield, ‘‘ your Society 
will be an exceedingly small one.” 

*‘Tts members,” said Lady Chislehurst, ‘‘are to have one quali- 
fication, at least, which you, dear Lady Mangotsfield, are quite sure 
to approve of. They are to be all of them ladies and gentlemen.” 

This information, no doubt, was in itself conciliating, and 
several of the names just mentioned were those of personages 
Lady Mangotsfield held high in honour; but, at the same time, 
the society, if it meant anything, must, she felt, be some species 
of Papist plot; and the very fact of its being talked of affected her 
as an act of hostility towards herself. ‘‘ Well,” she said, ‘if your 
members are to be all ladies and gentlemen, I should advise you, 
as soon as possible, to elect Mr. What’s-his-name—-Mr. Inigo.” 

** And so,”’ said Lady Chislehurst, when Lady Mangotsfield had 
driven from the door, and her chaise-and-four had disappeared 
through the outer gateway, ‘‘ and so she’s gone. What a wonderful 
old lady she is!” 

““My dear Lady,” murmured Lord Aiden, “our Society, 
according to you, is a great deal larger than we any of us had 
any idea of.” 

I’ve no doubt,” said Lady Chislehurst with the frankest smile 
imaginable, ‘I’ve no doubt that Henry Renfrew and all the others 
would join us. Nothing is wanting but for me to write and ask 
them; and even if we decide on keeping our Society to ourselves, 
it will have done Lady Mangotsfield good to hear what we just 
told her. It will have woke her up a little. She is,’ Lady Chisle- 
hurst added, pausing for a word, and almost making it classical by 
the apologetic hesitation which prefaced it, ‘‘she is such an old 
stick-in-the-mud.”’ 

Carew, meanwhile, was in close conversation with Mrs. 
Harley, whom he had drawn apart, and with whom he was pacing 
the ramparts. He had all the air of a man in some grave minor 
perplexity. 
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“TI told you in my letter,” he was saying, “that I had possibly 
a surprise in store for you. Well, it turns out to be even more of 
a surprise than I had meant it to be. In a few hours’ time, who 
do you think will arrive here?” 

There was something in his tone which made Mrs. Harley look 
at him anxiously. ‘‘I can’t conceive,” she said. ‘‘I hope it ’s no 
one very alarming. ‘Tell me, who is it?” 

Carew kept her in suspense for a few moments, and then said, 
“Mr. Foreman.” 

Astonishment, incredulity, and something nearly akin to con- 
sternation, were visible on Mrs. Harley’s face. 

“Mr. Foreman!” she echoed. ‘‘ Never—you can’t possibly 
mean it!” 

“TI do, though,” said Carew; ‘‘ and I confess I wish I didn’t. 
The mine has exploded sooner than I intended. Listen, and I will 
tell you how it happened. For the last few years Foreman has 
known my name. I have more than once had a passage at arms 
with him in the newspapers, with regard to his incendiary 
statistics ; and we have also exchanged one or two private letters. 
Well—as you know, I heard from you that he was at Nice. My 
first impulse—putting aside his illness—would have been to kick 
him, rather than to seek his company. But our first impulses are 
by no means our only impulses. I gradually—owing to several 
reasons—felt a wish to meet him and to talk with him—if 
possible, in your company. I was also struck by the interest 
which the mention of his opinions seemed to excite in your friend, 
Miss Consuelo Burton. The result was that, the morning after I 
dined with you, I paid him a little surreptitious visit at your 
hotel; and, hardly thinking that he would dream of accepting my 
invitation, I suggested that whilst you were with me he should 
come over and meet you here. If he did come, I thought it would 
have been on Monday. Lady Chislehurst by that time would have 
been gone ; and I never really looked on Miss Consuelo’s presence 
as a possibility. But, as Fate will have it, the post which has 
just arrived informs me that our gentleman will be with us this 
afternoon—he and his servant. Fancy a Socialist with a 
servant !” 

“* Poor creature,” said Mrs. Harley, ‘‘ that sorely went against the 
grain with him. He would have had a female nurse if he could; 
but he was obliged to engage a man to help him to walk and lift 
himself.” 

“Well,” said Carew, “you see how the matter stands. The 
only difficulty I see before me is this. What will be said to the 
meeting by Miss Consuelo’s sisters by-and-bye ? And what will 
be said to it by Lady Chislehurst now? As for Aiden, it will 
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amuse him, and he, no doubt, will help to make things go. 
smoothly. 

“And Mr. Stanley?” said Mrs. Harley. 

‘** He will be more than amused. He will be deeply interested ; 
indeed, it is he who is my chief hope. My fear is that Foreman 
may say something violent; that he may horrify Lady Chisle- 
hurst, and that, in addition to a scene at the moment, she may 
make mischief afterwards.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Harley, “trust me for managing that. Only 
let me have a little talk with him when he comes, and I think I 
shall be able to keep him from kicking over the traces.” 

“Tf you can,” said Carew, “‘ you will be doing me a great 
favour ; and I, beforehand, must try to prepare the others. Even 
Aiden must have it broken to him that this monster is coming. 
You know that presently we contemplate a drive to some curious. 
ruins in the neighbourhood. I will inform the others whilst we 
are waiting for the carriages.” 

Carew, when the moment came, though he felt a little nervous, 
began his task with a considerable amount of diplomacy. Turning 
to Lady Chislehurst, ‘‘ Did you ever hear,” he said, “of an odd, 
eccentric man, in whom the Cardinal takes a great deal of interest, 
a certain Mr. Foreman?” 

Lady Chislehurst’s face beamed with inquiring graciousness.. 
*“No,” she said, “‘I never did; but everyone who interests the 
Cardinal is sure to be worth hearing about. Is he a Catholic ?” 

*“No,” said Carew; “ but in the matters to which his life is 
devoted, the Cardinal thinks there is no one in whom the Catholic: 
spirit is so conspicuous. He is entirely devoted to the cause of 
the labouring classes. His dream is to regenerate their whole 
material circumstances; and he gives not only his energies, but 
all his money to the cause. As I tell you, he is eccentric—in fact 
he is a visionary. He unites the theories of the German Socialists. 
with the hopes of the early Christians, and an almost literal 
interpretation of the Gospel precepts as to property. Still, he is. 
an interesting man.” Lady Chislehurst seemed perfectly willing 
to be of the same opinion. Carew then turned to Lord Aiden. 
‘* There is no one,” he said, ‘‘ so full as is this man Foreman of odd 
information about the poor and their ways of reasoning, and their 
own notions as to the things that affect their interests.”’ 

“Yes,” said Lord Aiden. ‘“ But what is it has made you think 
of him?” 

‘* What has made me think of him is this. He is at Nice now, 
for his health ; and being anxious to have a talk with him, I told 
him how glad I should be to see him some day here. Well—the 
fact is—I have only just heard it—he has taken me at my word,. 
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and is coming this afternoon. I was only hoping that you would 
none of you mind meeting him.” 

“Not I,” said Lord Aiden. ‘I delight in a little variety. I 
suppose, by the way, this is a person of some education ?”’ 

“Dear, yes!” replied Mrs. Harley. ‘‘ He was the Fellow of a 
college at Cambridge.” 

“1,” said Lady Chislehurst, “shall be quite delighted to see 
him. One can often do such good by talking a little sense to 
monomaniacs.”’ Suddenly, however, she seemed to recollect 
something. ‘‘ He surely,” she said, “can’t have anything to do 
with that horrible man Foreman, who is the ring-leader of the 
East-er d Socialists.” 

Carew was at the moment standing close beside Mrs. Harley. 
Well,” he whispered, “‘ all the fat in the fire now!” 

The suspense for a second was dreadful, but help was almost 
immediate. ‘Is your friend,” exclaimed Mr. Stanley, “a follower 
of Karl Marx? If he is, he is of all men the man I should like to 
talk to.” 

In Lady Chislehurst’s alarm there was a sudden and miraculous 
lull. Still, it was with anxiety, though anxiety tempered by faith, 
that she asked Mr. Stanley if Socialists were not of necessity 
Atheists ; and added that to judge of them, from the mob she 
herself had encountered, they were the most sinister and desperate 
people she had ever seen in her life. Mr. Stanley, however, 
replied very coolly, ‘“‘ That is probably why the Cardinal admires. 
him for working amongst them. And as for religion, I take it 
the case is this: a Socialist may be a good Christian, though hardly 
a very sensible man. Still,” he added, turning to Lord Aiden, 
“in mere point of argument, they have a great deal to say for 
themselves. Did you ever read Karl Marx’s treatise on Capital ? 
It is the profoundest piece of imperfect reasoning that I ever met 
with in my life; and my only wonder is that it has not made more. 
heretics. I allude,” he added, with a smile, to Lady Chislehurst, 
“to economic heretics, not to theological ones.” 

Miss Consuelo Burton had listened to all this intently ; and 
when the carriages came, which were a large barouche and a pony- 
cart, either by accident or by design she found herself in the 
latter with Mr. Stanley. This arrangement was a slight dis- 
appointment to Carew ; and often, during the drive, he saw, with a 
glance of envy, with what animation and earnestness she was. 
talking to her companion. But on the journey home, the Fates 
were entirely kind to him. It seemed to suit everyone that Miss 
Consuelo should be faithful to the pony-cart ; and Carew, in the 
most natural way, changed places with Mr. Stanley. 

“‘T little thought,” he said to her presently, “when I met you 
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the other night at Nice, that a few days later I should be driving 
you here; and still less that I should be on the point of wel- 
coming Mr. Foreman. It was partly your wish to meet him that 
made me suggest his coming. Are you pleased?” 

“Tam,” she said gravely, with downcast eyes. ‘I have been 
talking about him to Mr. Stanley. Of the man himself I know 
nothing ; it is his work and his views I care for.” 

“He is a little uncouth; but, of course, you will not mind 
that.” 

“Were he the roughest mechanic,” she said, “I should hardly 
so much as notice it. Anyone can meet anyone with ease, no 
matter what is their social distance, if they meet upon points 
which are of equal concern to both. Ina relation like that it is 
as absurd to feel any difference as, in any other, it is to affect 
equality. And,” she added, at last looking up and smiling, “he 
will be, if he is a little rough, the more of a change from Lady 
Chislehurst.” 

“T saw,” said Carew, “when we went into the chapel this 
morning, your look of amusement at the signs of Lady Chislehurst’s 
zeal. Iwas amused myself—I confess it; and yet—will you let 
me say it to you—I was shocked at seeing that my amusement 
was shared by you. Yes,” he went on, when he found that she did 
not speak; ‘‘by you, whose position is so far other than mine. I 
know I should feel, if that altar meant to me even a tithe of 
what it, of course, must mean to you, that no act of homage 
done to it, however ill-judged, could be ridiculous. But perhaps it 
is natural that you should treat things as you do. Everyone 
knows that man must live by food ; but food is a jest to those who 
have never known famine.”’ 

What!” she exclaimed, “am I altogether a riddle to you? 
can as little understand why you are not a Catholic, as you can 
understand why I am not satisfied with Catholicism. There— 
listen! Did you hear what I said then? I have again expressed 
myself wrongly. Mr. Stanley knows my meaning; but you—how 
shall I put it to you? The world is changing, and the Church 
stands apart from the change.” 

“What change ?” said Carew. 

**1 don’t know what change—the change we were talking of last 
night at dinner. I feel it—it is in the streets—everywhere. It 
must come, and we must take part in it.” 

“Well ?”’ said Carew, as she was silent, though evidently still 
wishing to speak. 

** And what,” she exclaimed at last, with a sound like a stifled 
sob, ‘“‘ what has the Mass itself got to do with this? It might 
have so much, but at present it has nothing. It distracts us 
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from our duty—it does not nerve us to follow it. What right 
have I to be listening to the singing of angels, when outside 
the chancel wall are the groans of the crowded alley? Often, 
often, often, when I have heard the organ playing, ‘Hang the 
organ!’ I have thought; ‘let me listen to the erying of the 
children!’ Think of this; it is a scene I shall always remember. 
I used once to go to lectures at the Royal Institution ; and arriving 
one night at the door, I saw through a lower window two pro- 
fessors, discussing what apparently was a fossil. I see their faces 
now—grand intellectual faces, full of what I suppose it is right to 
call elevation. And just outside, only a few paces away from 
them, were two cabmen, quarrelling over a pot of beer. What 
two different worlds were there side by side; and what good did 
the higher do to the lower! Look at me—do you think I am 
worldly? Perhaps you don’t; but I am, I am fond of dress, I 
am fond of gaiety, 1 am fond of admiration. I have everything 
in my nature that I ought not to have; and yet my one wish at 
one time was to enter a convent: I believe, too, that I had a 
vocation. But now,” she said, clasping her hands, and speaking 
with a nervous earnestness, ‘‘I could never endure that. I shall 
never again feel, till I learn how to work for others, that it is 


more than solemn child’s-play to be feathering my own spiritual 
nest.” 


(To be continued.) 
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IS CRIME INCREASING OR DIMINISHING WITH 
THE SPREAD OF EDUCATION ? 


Tuk answer to this question cannot be satisfactorily arrived at 
by simply comparing the criminal statistics at two periods sepa- 
rated by a few years. They need to be examined and catechised 
(so to speak) in order that we may be sure of their representing 
the same thing at the two periods. For, whilst figures are con- 
clusive evidence when they do this, they are most delusive when, 
from any cause, they fail to do so. It needs a certain amount 
of familiarity with a subject to examine statistical tables thus 
critically ; and as it cannot be expected that people not specially 
interested in the subject have the leisure or the knowledge re- 
quisite thus to scrutinize them, tables of figures are too often 
conutemptuously thrown aside with the remark that “nothing can 
be less trusted than facts except figures.” Beside which eager 
partisans too often give occasion for the scoffing gibe by reck- 
lessly using statistics as if they expressed the whole of the case, 
wien they must know that there are explanations needed to 
qualify them and place the facts as they exist in their true light, 
which they take care not to give. 

It is with no wish to prove some recent statements with regard 
to the results of education erroneous that I propose to examine 
them. But the question of the criminal condition of the country 
is so important, and affects legislation so materially, that it is 
most desirable to correct exaggerated statements, and to do what 
can be done to prevent uncontradicted assertions being quoted as 
accepted truths. 

In the debate on the Education estimates last July Mr. Mun- 
della said :— 

There was a very remarkable paper which he hoped would shortly be published ; 
it was the correspondence which passed between the late Home Secretary and the late 
Lord Chancellor upon the administration of the criminal law. The facts set forth were 
most remarkable. They showed that the decline in the criminal population was ex- 
ceedingly rapid, and it became more and more rapid every year. The paper of which 
he had spoken was a confidential document, but the Report of the Prison Commis- 
sioners showed the same results, and the decrease had chiefly occurred among the 
younger criminals. The total number of prisoners sentenced to penal servitude fell 
from 11,916 in 1869, to 9,500 in 1884. But the great reduction was in prisoners under 
thirty years of age. The number had fallen nearly one-half. The paper he had before 


him attributed that result mainly to the Education Act of 1870, and to the working of 
our industrial and reformatory schools, and he hoped for an extension of the system.. 
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By patiently persevering on these lines we should, by degrees, get rid of the misery and 
‘depravity common to so much of our population.* 

Sir John Lubbock, in an address to the managers of London 
Board Schools at the Society of Arts, on the last Saturday in 
April, brought forward the same view. He said :— 

The Prison Commissioners in their last Report pointed out that the decrease in our 
prison population of late was remarkable, and that for years it had not been so low, 
notwithstanding the great increase of population. In 1878 it was 20,830; in 1880 it 
was 19,800; in 1882 it was 17,800; and in 1884 it was 17,200. Never before had it fallen 
for so long a consecutive period, and he thought they were justified in hoping that the 
diminution would continue, and that the spread of education might carry us much 
farther than it had yet done.f 

There are in these two speeches several points to be exa- 
mined. First, the fact of the great diminution of crime; next, 
that this is chiefly amongst the young; and, thirdly, that the 
improvement can be directly traced to the spread of education. 
It may be well to examine what can be said under each of these 
heads separately; and as Mr. Mundella asserts that there has 
been a great improvement, and that it is to be attributed mainly 
to the Education Act, let us take the date of that Act (1870) as our 
starting point. 

In the three years, 1870-72, there were reported to the police 
141,312 crimes, and there were apprehended 72,688§ persons on 
suspicion of having taken part in the commission of those crimes ; 
of these about two-thirds were committed for trial, and the re- 
mainder were bailed out or discharged, either for want of evidence 
or because the prosecutors would not further press the case. In 
the last three years for which the criminal statistics have been 
published—1882-4—there were 148,803|| crimes reported to the 
police, and for taking part in the commission of these crimes 
62,1689] persons were apprehended on suspicion, and about 
the same proportionate number as in the preceding years com- 
mitted for trial, bailed out, or discharged. There is in these 
figures no very material difference, and it is satisfactory to 
notice that the most recent returns show a smaller number of 
offences than the two preceding years; but there is this remark- 
able fact to be noted, that although there were 7,491 more 
crimes committed in 1882-4 than there were in 1870-2, there were 
10,520 fewer persons apprehended on suspicion, and about two- 
thirds of that number fewer persons committed for trial. When it 
is remembered that many crimes are perpetrated by more than one 


* School Guardian, July 18th, 1885. 

+ Ibid., May 2nd, 1885. 

$ 1870, 51,972; 1871, 45,149; 1872, 44,191. 
§ 1870, 26,613 ; 1871, 23,919; 1872, 22.156. 
|| 1882, 52,180; 1883, 49,534; 1884, 47,089. 
| 1882, 21,352; 1883, 20,450; 1884, 20,366. 
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offender, it is certainly far from being satisfactory to find that for 
more than one-half of the crimes committed no one is even sus- 
pected to such an extent as to justify his being brought before a 
magistrate to be examined on suspicion, and that in quite three 
cases out of four, criminal offenders escape all punishment for 
their wrong-doing. It also seems that transgressors against the 
laws have become more skilful in avoiding detection, and in some 
way have acquired a power of knowing where it is possible to 
commit crime with impunity, which their predecessors in wrong- 
doing did not possess. It is also to be noticed that a very wrong 
conclusion must be drawn respecting the prevalence of crime, if 
we content ourselves with comparing the number of criminals 
convicted, and not that of crimes committed. And in the years 
under review, the former has diminished whilst the latter has 
increased. If we adopt a different rule, the police have only to 
arrest no criminals and we may conclude that crime has ceased 
to exist. Knowing the prejudice against a multiplicity of figures, 
I have only compared the returns of 1870 and 1884 in the 
remainder of this paper. Those for the years cited above de- 
termine the proportions for the longer periods in a sufficiently 
accurate manner. 

That the facility in escaping detection does not arise from dimi- 
nished efforts on the part of society to repress crime is clear from 
the greatly increased amount expended on police establishments, 
and the annual additions made to the number of men employed 
in that work. In 1870 there were 26,441 men in the various 
grades of the Constabulary force, and they cost the country 
£2,182,521; in 1884, the Police Force numbered 34,999 men, 
who were employed at an expense of £3,476,000. [t will be seen 
at a glance that this preventive and detective force has grown 
at a much more rapid rate than the population ; and whilst it has 
probably done much in preventing crime, it is a matter for sur- 
prise that it has not been more successful in detecting greater 
criminals. But whilst it has failed to do this, it has no doubt 
contributed by increased efficiency to bringing lesser offenders 
before the bar of justice; and so helps to account for the enor- 
mous increase in the number of offences summarily dealt with. 
And a growth from 526,869 persons summarily proceeded against, 
of whom 389,712 were convicted, in 1870, to 724,708, of whom 
583,330 were found guilty, in 1884, is certainly great. 

It is clear, from what has been said, that there has been no 
decrease in the number of crimes committed or of smaller offences 
during the past fourteen years, though there has been a remark- 
able diminution in the number of criminals captured by the police, 
and possibly a great addition to the stringency with which lesser 
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offenders have been brought to justice. If we turn from the 
number of offenders to the character of the crimes committed, it is 
difficult to trace those pleasing signs of an improved moral popula- 
tion which Mr. Mundella’s words would lead us to expect. The 
number of persons condemned to death in 1870 was 15; in 1884, 
88: of those condemned to penal servitude for life in 1870, 6; in 
1884, 13: to a like punishment for a period of more than 15 
years, in 1870, 9; in 1884, 15: for 15 years and above 10 years, 
in 1870, 42; in 1884, 40: for 10 years and under, in 1870, 1,731; 
in 1884, 1,281. If we turn to the verdicts given at coroners’ 
inquests, we find a somewhat better outlook: for in 1870 there were 
222 verdicts of murder and 212 of manslaughter, whilst in 1884 
the numbers had fallen to 192 and 154. But, unhappily, there is 
another offence which marks the growth of unbelief more than any 
other, which shows a terrible increase. I refer to suicide. It must 
be remembered that the verdict of suicide, or self-murder, is never 
given when it is possible to attribute the death to any other cause, 
such as temporary insanity, found dead, death from exposure, &e. 
but after all these deductions have been made we find, that in 1870, 
1,517 persons were found to have deliberately put an end to their 
own existence, and in 1884, 2,019. By a comparison of the crimes 
committed at the two periods under the six heads under which 
they are classified in the criminal returns, it is painful to find that 
crimes of violence, marking barbarity and unrestrained passion, 
have greatly increased; whilst only acts of dishonesty, such as can 
be most easily hindered by an efficient police, have diminished. To. 
state the question as it is in the returns: offences against the 
person and offences against property with violence, and malicious 
offences against property, have greatly increased; whilst offences 
against property without violence, and acts of forgery, and offences. 
against the currency laws, have diminished. I do not call atten- 
tion to the number of thieves known to the police, because, with 
the large amount of undetected crime, I feel that such returns. 
must necessarily be very imperfect. 

As illustrative of the character of the crimes now committed, 
and of the tendency to inflict very inadequate punishment for 
crimes of violence, I quote the following from the Saturday Review 
of October 10, last :— 

Crimes of violence disgrace London daily. Often, it is feared, the victims suffer in 
silence, or the perpetrators are never apprehended. When the ruffians are caught, 
they do not meet with their deserts. Let us take, for instance, the case of William 
Avant, who was charged with assaulting Mr. Castellain, a tobacconist, in the high road 
Marylebone. A companion of the prisoner asked Mr. Castellain an idiotic question, to 
which Mr. Castellain, who had his arm in a sling, replied that he knew nothing about 
the matter. Thereupon Avant knocked his hat off, and struck him in the face, making 


his mouth bleed. For this Mr. de Rutzen only sentenced Avant to prison for a fort- 
night. It is satisfactory to know that George Hinton was rather severely beaten by a 
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gentleman on the Embankment the other night. Mr Chance let him off with a fine of 
ten shillings. Mr. Newton enjoys the distinction of having sent to prison for periods of 
six and two months respectively, George Armstrong and John Shingle, who assaulted 
Mr. and Mrs. Carroll in the neighbourhood of Tottenham Court Road. Mr. Carroll was 
kicked till he became insensible; his son was kicked in the stomach, and his wife was 
struck in the face. There seems to have been absolutely no reason for the assault, 
except that the prisoners, like wild beasts, turned upon the first human beings they 
saw. Michael Hayes was accused of assaulting James Sedler. The prisoner was 
twenty-three and the prosecutor fifty-four. The younger man struck the elder 
repeated blows in the face, knocked him down, and jumped upon him, for no reason 
whatever, except that he felt so disposed. The magistrate inflicted one month's 


imprisonment. 

The authentic figures of the criminal returns and a statement 
such as the above cannot be said to justify the roseate pictures of 
the improved moral condition of the country presented to us by 
Mr. Mundella and Sir John Lubbock; and a remark made by 
Mr. Justice Manisty at the Assizes at Swansea, in the first week 
in November last, gives a still more gloomy view of the state of 
society. He said that ‘‘ he could not adequately express his horror 
at the fearful prevalence of crime in South Wales. The calendar 
was one series of infamies, and things were getting worse and 
worse instead of better.”’* 

If we compare Sir John Lubbock’s statement, “‘ That the Prison 
Commissioners, in their last Report, pointed out that the decrease 
in our prison population of late was remarkable,” with the prison 
returns very recently published, we find a startling discrepancy, 
though it is in a manner explained by a statement of Sir E. 
du Cane, which I shall quote presently; whereas in 1870 “the 
number of persons committed to the different county, borough, 
and liberty prisons,” was 157,223, in 1884 it was 176,467. Of 
course, the discrepancy may, and no doubt it does, arise from the 
longer terms of imprisonment to which many of the prisoners 
were condemned at the earlier period ; and this, again, may have 
been influenced by the sentences in the later year being more 
lenient than in the former one, and still more by the large number 
of juvenile offenders, who are now (happily) sent to reformatory 
and industrial schools and not to prison. But the figures tell of 
no diminution of crime. 

A comparison of these criminal tables with what Mr. Mundella 
said in the House of Commons is not less worthy of note. ‘ The 
facts set forth (in a paper to which he referred, but which, so far 
as I can make out, has not been published) were most remarkable. 
They showed that the decline in the criminal population was exceed- 
ingly rapid, and it became more and more rapid every year... . 
The decrease had occurred chiefly among the younger criminals. 


The great reduction was in prisoners under thirty years of age. 


* @Quardian, November 11, 185. 
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‘The number had fallen nearly one-half.” How far do the criminal 
returns issued by Government bear out this latter statement? We 
have seen that, with regard to the number of criminals generally, 
they cannot be described as accurate. 

In 1870 there were committed to prison 92,204 persons under 
thirty years of age; in 1884, 86,736. Of these, there were in the 
earlier year 9,998 under sixteen years of age; and in the later year 
4,879. Of these I have more to say. I must repeat that I have 
not before me the length of time for which these prisoners were 
committed. 

And now let us consider the case of the juvenile offenders. That 
the number of them in prison has decreased by thousands is clear 
from the above figures. Can any explanation be given to show 
that this apparent growing reverence for honesty and morality is 
not so genuine and trustworthy as is asserted by Mr. Mundella ? 
Or does it show that great diminution in crime which may lead 
us to hope that we shall, by degrees, get rid of the misery and 
depravity common to so much of our population ? To decide this, 
two things must be taken into account. 

The first is the great increase of industrial schools. The need 
of such institutions is demonstrably shown by Mr. Clay, Chaplain 
of Preston Prison in 1853, whose statement is quoted with approval 
by Sir Edmund Du Cane, chairman of Commissioners of Prisons, 
&e. He says: ‘‘In looking over my numerous MS. narratives, 
written or dictated, by prisoners, I am led to believe (in respect 
to actual though undetected delinquency) that 58 per cent. first 
practised dishonesty when under fifteen ; 

14 per cent. between fifteen and sixteen ; 
under seventeen, eighteen, or nineteen ; 
20 under twenty.”’* 

To reform these juvenile offenders, reformatory and industrial 
schools were founded: ‘“ The distinction between them is impor- 
tant. The first is a place of punishment for a convicted offender, 
as well as a place of training, and reception into a reformatory 
must be preceded by a period in prison of not less than ten days. 
The industrial school, on the other hand, is purely a preventive or 
training institution from which the conviction for certain crimes 
will exclude a child.”+ Industrial schools were commenced in 
1854; reformatory schools earlier. 

Now, one effect, and that a good effect, of the Education Act of 
1870, has been greatly to promote and extend the erection and 
influence of industrial schools. School Boards can contribute 
towards their erection and maintenance; and through their officers 

4’ The Punishment and Prevention of Crime, p. 199. 
+ Lbid., pp. 203-4. 
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who are employed to enforce the compulsory laws they meet with 
children who ought to be sent to such institutions, and by their 
instrumentality they are sent to them. It is not, therefore, a 
matter for surprise that the number of children in industrial 
schools has greatly increased. In 1870 there remained in them, 
at the end of the year, under detention, 5,146 children; in 1884, 
12,188, an increase of 7,042. The numbers in reformatory schools 
did not materially vary at the two periods ; in 1870 it was 4,356; 
in 1884, 4,443. If, then, we look at the number of children under 
sixteen committed to prison during the two years, and combine with 
them the number in industrial schools, we shall find that the later 
period has no superiority over the earlier one; and the facts are 
not improved if it is remembered that children under sixteen were 
not infrequently committed more than once in the same year for 
short terms of imprisonment. 

An exact comparison of the two years stands thus: in 1870 
there were 51,972 crimes reported to the police, for which 
26,613 persons were apprehended, and 12,953 found guilty of 
committing them; if we add to this last number 5,146 children 
detained in industrial schools at the end of the year (there were 
11,976 detained in them during the year), and 4,356 children in 
reformatory schools, we have a total of 22,455. In 1884 there 
were 47,089 crimes reported to the police, for which 20,366 persons 
were apprehended, and 11,134 found guilty of committing them ; if 
we add to these, 12,188, children detained in industrial schools at 
the end of the year (there were 22,355 detained in them during the 
year), and 4,443 children in reformatory schools, we have a total 
of 27,765 persons found guilty of committing crimes, or detained 
in reformatory or industrial schools to prevent their committing 
them, because it was known that if left at large, they were 
tolerably certain to do so. 

It is difficult to realise the early age at which children, with 
strong vicious tendencies or nurtured in vice, begin to commit 
crimes. In 1870, there were in industrial schools 15 under 6 years 
of age; 408 between 6 and 8; 1,365 between 8 and 10; in 1884, 
20 under 6 years of age, 128 between 6 and 8, and 618 between 8 
and 10 were committed during the year. We have not the ages 
given of the more than 11,000 others who were already in the 
schools. Of the 1,262 children sent to reformatory schools last 
year, nearly one-half had been previously in prison, 2 had been 
there seven times, and 198 others twice, or more frequently ; and 
this, notwithstanding the Home Secretary’s efforts to hinder young 
children being sent to prison. In 1870 the record was much 
worse. It will be seen at a glance how much the prison returns 
must be beneficially affected by these more than 16,000 children, 
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with tendencies so vicious and a past history that justified their 
being compulsorily detained for a term of five years, to keep them 
out of harm’s way. In very many instances there is every reason 
to believe that they are sent back into the world with the seeds of 
vice largely eradicated, and that they become respectable members 
of society ; but unhappily there is ever found a new and increasing 
supply of vicious children to take the place of those who have 
completed their term, and nothing can be more unwise than to 
speak and to act as though all was bright and cheering in the 
moral condition of the country, when the picture gains its pleasing 
features only by ignoring a fact such as this which requires to 
be taken into calculation. 

But there is a second cause which should account for a large 
diminution in the number of juvenile prisoners when it is taken 
into account, and it is a surprise to me that, under the circum- 
stances, there are so many offenders of tender age still committed 
to prison. The late Home Secretary (Sir W. V. Harcourt) strongly 
objected to sending young children to prison, and sometimes 
reversed the sentences given by magistrates. This and their own 
feeling on the subject have hindered their committing young chil- 
dren, so that it might have been expected that no convictions. 


would have taken place, except to reformatories and industrial 
schools. As illustrating this feeling about sending children to 
prison, I give the following extracts from newspapers, selected 
from a large number :— 


Mr. Gainsford Bruce, Recorder of Bradford, addressing the Grand Jury at Quarter 
Sessions last week, said the borough magistrates had reprimanded and discharged 113 
boys during the year. The boys must have committed offences, or they would not 
have been charged, but the magistrates were not inclined to send them to prison. Such 
offences ought to be punished ; therefore, he thought, the law affecting juvenile offenders 
should be altered. If it were not changed, crime among juveniles would increase.* 

William Robert Unstone, aged 8 years, and Clarence Unstone, aged 13 years, were 
brought up at Sheffield to-day on two charges of theft. The younger prisoner had 
previously been charged with stack-firing, attempting to upset trains, stealing a purse, 
and breaking into a school; and was sentenced at Leeds Assizes to a month’s im- 
prisonment, followed by five years in a reformatory. The Home Secretary, however, 
interfered, and the boy was released. In the present case, the action thus taken led the 
stipendiary to remark that he could not come to any decision until he found out what the 
Home Secretary intended to do. If he had his way, the boys would be again sentenced 
to a term in a reformatory, but it was of no use committing them if there was to be 
another order for their release. The prisoners were remanded.f 

The Ashford (Kent) magistrates had before them yesterday three little boys, whose 
ages ranged from 9 to 13, charged with housebreaking. It was proved that the boys 
effected an entrance to the house of an elderly woman by forcing back the fastening of 
a side window, and stole some money. The magistrates were reluctant to send such 
young boys to prison, and therefore ordered them simply to be locked up until the 
evening. 

* School Guardian, Jan. 7th, 1882. 
¢ St. James’s Gazette, April 13th, 1885. 
¢ Standard, December 31, 1885. 
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That those charged with the repression of crime do not take the 
same view with Mr. Mundella about the great improvement in the 
rising generation, is clear from the following :— 

Several lads were charged with different offences at the Lambeth Police Court, the 
majority being felony. Mr. Chance (the magistrate) said it was truly painful to find 
such an increase in juvenile crime. Out of nine charges on the list five were juvenile 
eases. He was really at a loss in many instances to know what to do with such young 
offenders. It was a pity magistrates had not more power in such matters. In some of 
the cases his worship ordered the lads to receive chastisement with a birch rod, in 
others he directed a remand for the boys to be sent to a reformatory or industrial 
school.* 


The managers of reformatory and industrial schools keep up a 
correspondence with those who have left their establishments, and 
so are able to report concerning the manner in which they con- 
duct themselves for some time after they go forth into the world, 
and the principles which they have imbibed during five years of 
restraint are put to the test. It is satisfactory to know that they 
are able to report that quite four out of every five who have been 
thus educated show, in after life, excellent fruits of the discipline 
and religious teaching to which they have been subjected. If 
Mr. Mundella had limited his remarks concerning the results of 
our present educational system to the great good that is effected 
by reformatory and industrial schools, I could have agreed with 
him ; but it is another matter when he claims great moral re- 
sults from the operation of the Education Act generally. It may 
be useful to give some evidence on this subject gathered from the 
public prints, and the remarks of responsible persons. 

In the St. James’s Gazette of 27th September there is the 
following :— 


A correspondent writes :—“ You would not have published the remarkable article 
entitled ‘ The Training of Roughs,’ which appears in the St. James’s Gazette of to-day 
without good assurance that your contributor spoke of matters with which he was well 
conversant. I will not, therefore, attempt to confirm his general statements, which, 
indeed, would be a task a little beyond my competence. But there is one point upon 
which, I am sorry to say, I can only too fully confirm his statement, and that is as to 
the flow of filthy and obscene language which has come upon the streets since the 
establishment of Board Schools in London. I am an old journalist in both senses of 
the word, and I lived for many years in an Inn of Court, from which I could, being 
then a young and active man, best reach Parliament Street or Pall Mall, by passing 
through the worst courts that lie between Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Covent Garden. I 
was out at all times of the night, and I usually went home through what were then 
called the worst streets of Clare Market. Well, I venture to say that in none of those 
years did I hear anything so appalling and disgusting as the language I now hear in 
quiet and respectable streets every evening from boys and girls of apparent respect- 
ability. This scandal of obscene language in the streets from school children is 
becoming, I can assure you, in the suburbs of London, a very serious thing. It may 
be asked, however, what has the London School Board to do with the matter? I will 
not answer this inquiry by reference to the pain and trouble of those decent women 
who find that their children are driven into Board Schools, learn there the filthiest 


* Standard, Jan. 17th, 1883. 
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words, and worse; but I will ask any one of your readers who lives near a Board 
School in a rough district, to station himself at the doors at the time the boys and 
girls are dismissed at mid-day. He will hear language never uttered in the worst 
rows of the vilest wretches of bygone days. 

The above was written a year ago by a newspaper corre- 
spondent ; we have more recent confirmation of a portion of it 
by Judges from the Bench. Mr. Justice Stephen, in charging the 
Grand Jury at the opening of the Norwich Assizes last November, 
said :— 

He had observed, during the course of this circuit, that the number of indecent cases 
brought up for trial, consisting principally of assaults upon little girls, was very much 
larger than usual. Out of upwards of forty cases at the Sussex Assizes, eleven were 
of this description. At Chelmsford, the proportion was considerably smaller, there 
not being more than four or five cases of indecency out of about twenty-three. But 
at the present assize, which, embraced the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, he was 


sorry to say that nine or ten were cases of this sort, out of a total of about forty 
prisoners—a proportion of one in four.”* 


The immediate cause of the outbreak, in his opinion, was some 
most obectionable publications in a London paper; and the 
offenders were always either debauched old men or foul-minded 
boys and youths of the worst character. 

Mr. Justice Wills, at the Liverpool Assizes, made very similar 
remarks. 

If it be said that these were exceptional cases, and only 
showed that the previous education of the boys and youths had 
not fortified them with the power to resist temptation, I turn for 
a reply to statements made by responsible people, by which the 
force of this may be judged. 

But before doing so, it may be well to remind my readers that 
Mr. Mundella asserts that the paper he had before him attri- 
buted that result (that the number of criminals had fallen nearly 
one-half) mainly to the Education Act and to the working of our 
industrial and reformatory schools. I fear that, instead of claiming 
such a great reduction, it would be nearer the fact to say that our 
reformatory and industrial schools had done much to prevent the 
growth of crime. Neither he nor Sir John Lubbock bring any 
evidence to connect the diminution of crime which they so con- 
fidently assert with the spread of education, beyond an appeal to 
the figures which I have been examining. There are one or two 
statements of a very different character, which I now insert to 
show what others think on the subject :— 


The increase of education, we are often told, has produced a gratifying decrease 
in the number of criminals, and hopes are even entertained in some quarters that the 
first streaks of millennial dawn are already visible on the horizon. It would be well, 
however, not to be too sanguine on this point. Some uncomfortable remarks bearing on 
the subject were made at the opening of the Salford Hundred Quarter Sessions by the 
Chairman, Mr. W. N. Higgins, Q.C.,on Monday. “ He had never,” he said, “ before seen 


* St. James’s Gazette, Nov. 11th, 1885. 
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a calendar in which there were so many persons who were said to have education to 
the extent of ‘good.’ Out of sixty-eight of the present prisoners of whom particulars 
were given, there were ten who could neither read nor write, seven who could read but 
not write, twenty-eight who were said to read and write imperfectly, and twenty-three 
who could read and write well. Of the sixty-eight, therefore, they were bound to say 
that there were fifty-eight who had received some kind of education. This,” Mr. 
Higgins observed, “‘ was a miserable state of affairs, when they had been congratulating 
themselves upon the benefit society was deriving from the Elementary Education Act. 
The facts stated are certainly of a depressing character.”* 

Then, as confirmatory of the inability of literary instruction to 
check the growth of crime, we have Sir Edmund du Cane, whose 
long experience and intimate acquaintance with the subject on its 
practical side gives great weight to his opinions, telling us :— 

Experience has shown that literary education has not the reformatory influence on 
prisoners which was once expected from it, and that moral and industrial instruction 
are the most potent of the educational influences which can be employed with that 
object.t+ 

It is also worthy of remark that, in 1870, of the children ad- 
mitted into reformatory schools 51°3 per cent. of the boys and 46°1 
of the girls, could neither read nor write, whilst 6°9 of the boys and 
9°7 of the girls could read and write well, and *3 per cent. of the 
boys had received superior instruction ; while in 1884 the number 
of complete illiterates had greatly diminished, as only 22°3 per 
cent. of the boys and 36°2 of the girls could neither read nor write, 
and on the other hand 11°3 of the boys and 16°3 of the girls could 
read and write well; and ‘1 per cent. of the boys had received 
superior instruction. In the Middlesex Industrial School (the 
only industrial school about which we have this information), 
where the age of the children is much younger than in reforma- 
tories, the result is the same; 55 per cent. of the children admitted 
in 1870 being entirely illiterate, and only 2°8 able to read and 
write well ; whereas in 1884 the proportion of completely illiterate 
had fallen to 23°5 per cent., while that of children able to read 
and write well had risen to 11°8. 

It is further to be remembered that, if a great improvement had 
taken place in the morality of our people, the system of elementary 
education would not be the sole claimant to having effected 
the good. Never was the Church more active in her efforts to 
civilize and Christianize the people; never were philanthropists of 
all classes in society and shades of belief more eager and indus- 
trious in their labours to lighten the load of poverty, and to 
minister to the comforts and even the amusements of the poorer 
portions of the population ; never was the Legislature more alive 
to the necessity of doing whatever can be done to improve the 
dwellings of the poor, to remove hindrances to their health and 


* St. James's Gazctic, Oct. 29th, 1885. 
t Lhe Punishment and Prevention of Crime, p. 79. 
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well-being, and to do whatever the law can do to ameliorate their 
lot and to promote their happiness; and never was the whole 
subject of relieving distress, cultivating thrift, preserving from crime 
and reforming the criminal, made so much a study as it is at the 
present day. To every honest effort, I have no doubt, some measure 
of success is vouchsafed, if it be wisely conducted; but I have 
equally no doubt that Christianity alone can effectually stem thc 
torrent of evil which we must expect to find in our thickly-peopled 
country, and elevate permanently the character of either indi- 
viduals or the nation. 


As our reformatory system is our most successful effort to 
reclaim the criminal classes, I cannot conclude this article better 
than by copying words from a book I have already quoted more 
than once, in which some of the phenomena of crime and the 
success which has followed efforts to deal with it are described. 


The fluctuations in the average population of prisons during a term of years are 
remarkable. I have been able to obtain accurate statistics from 1851, and have com- 
pared the average fluctuations of pauper population with that of the prisons. There does 
not appear to be any correspondence between the two, if the outdoor and indoor pauper 
population combined are compared with the prison population. In 1872 commenced a 
complete divergence after twenty years of complete correspondence ; for at that date the 
pauper population continued its downward course till 1876, while crime continued to 
rise till 1877, and at these two dates the pauper population began to rise and the prison 
population to fall. The rise in the pauper population continued till 1883, as did the 
fall of prison population; and only after that year did the direction of the fluctuations 
again correspond, for in that year both the pauper and the criminal population fell. 

During the part of the present year, 1885, which has yet passed, the prison popu- 
lation has touched and continued at a lower level than we have ever known it; and, 
in fact, whereas the prison population was, the day after the prisons were transferred 
to Government, on the 2nd April 1878, 20,442, and in June 1878 the highest known so 
far as can be ascertained, viz. 21,030, it has since almost continuously fallen, until in 
February 1885 it has touched th: lowest figure known, viz. 15,484, and on 2nd June 
1885 it was 15,733; and there is this satisfactory feature about the present condition 
of 2 fairs, that the prison population has for several years successively continued at 
a lw level, which it never has done before. In fact, statistics show that generally 
the prison population has alternately risen and fallen during periods of three years; and 
we should therefore have expected that the fall which commenced in 1878 would have 
continued till 1881, and then have been followed by a rise till 1884; but, in fact, the 
numbers have either continued low or fallen lower during all the seven years following 
1877. 

It certainly seems justifiable to infer from these figures that our penal reforma- 
tory system has been made effective; and the remarkably steady and sustained 
decrease in our prison population of late yea1s must be considered to show that recent 
legislation, with which it so remarkably ecincides in point of time, has in principle and 
in execution not only completely succeeded in its object of promoting uniformity, 
economy, and improved administration, but also in that which is the main purpose 
of all, the repression of crime. 


* The Pun... nent and Prevention of Crime, pp. 108, 109. 
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‘Tue present fame of Sir John Everett Millais exhibits a curious 
phenomenon. It is at once greater than that of any other living 
artist, with one possible exception, and more disputed, perhaps, 
than that of any painter who enjoys what may be called fame at 
all. Everyone knows Millais’ pictures; everyone delights in some, 
at least, among them; and yet most people seem to find blame 
come easier to their lips than praise when they talk of them. By 
one he is abused for his desertion, which is no desertion, of the 
pre-Raphaelite principles of his youth ; by another, for the echoes 
from the famous revolt which may still be traced in his work. At 
one time he is told that he cares too much for technique; at 
another, that technically he is no painter. And the odd thing is 
that in all those fault-findings there is a basis of truth. The 
versatility which first showed itself in the ease with which the 
young painter of twenty threw off the yoke of convention, and 
followed up such a picture as the “‘ William Hugh Fenn, Esq.,” 
of 1848, with the ‘“‘ Isabella” of twelve months later, has pursued 
him through life, and while it has given extraordinary variety to 
his work, has too often disturbed its unity. From the one hundred 
and sixty pictures, drawings, and sketches, now gathered together 
in the Grosvenor Gallery, it is difficult, until we come down to his 
latest things, to pick more than two or three in which his aim has 
been single. This fact, no doubt, adds enormously to the interest 
of the show as a whole, for it ensures the presence of something 
that will attract in almost everything there. But it also puts an 
alloy into the admiration of each one of us. On one canvas we 
find uppermost the bent which made him a pre-Raphaelite:; on 
another, that which led him apart from the Brotherhood ; here he 
is mainly a painter, there mainly a dramatist in paint. In nearly 
every one of his pictures all these tendencies are to be traced 
together ; their proportion only varies. Consequently we cannot 
often resign ourselves to pure enjoyment. Before the ‘‘ Huguenot,” 
we are distracted by the aggressive colour; before the ‘ Hook,” 
by the pains taken to give the texture, the weight, and the age of 
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the coat; before the ‘“‘ Knight Errant,” by the dragging of the 
story up into the sky corners. The distraction is small and in the 
long run will not affect the judgment to be passed, but meanwhile 
it serves in some degree to account for the strange contradiction 
between the universal fame of the painter and what is every day 
written and said about his art. 

The real career of Sir John Millais may be divided, I think, into 
three parts. The first part includes the years between 1849 and 
1860 ; it begins with ‘‘Isabella,’ and ends with the ‘“‘ Black 
Brunswicker.” One or two dropping shots from it blend it with 
the next campaign, but the break at the picture I have named is 
fairly marked. These eleven years are characterized by more or 
less complete obedience to the doctrines of the P-R. B. I do not 
in the least mean to say that those doctrines are lived up to. In 
more than one picture we can see grounds for Mr. Ruskin’s 
jeremiads of 1857 ; but there is no clear sign as yet of conscious 
revolt. The strain of the new system is beginning to tell, but 
neither in conception nor execution have we evidence that the 
artist deliberately meant to modify its strictness. But after the 
‘‘Black Brunswicker,” there is such evidence, and it rapidly 
gathers. In the Grosvenor collection the years from 1860 to 
1863 are not very well exemplified, but from 1864 to 1872 there 
is plenty of material. Of these twelve years, the distinctive 
features are, I think, a pretty constant fidelity to pre-Raphaelism 
in the conception of a picture and in the choice of accessories to 
put into it, combined with a new freedom in rendering and a 
new concern for prettiness. The third period begins fairly with 
1872, after having sent out two feelers in 1868, the ‘ Stella” and 
“Vanessa.” It shows Sir John Millais back on the road beaten 
by the crowd of painters who have reached fame before him. I 
propose to note what seem to me the best examples of each period, 
and then to attempt some conclusion as to what Sir John Millais’ 
distinctive achievement in art may be. 

To his first two years as a pre-Raphaelite belong three pictures 
which are full of the highest interest as records of thought, and 
as examples of the manual dexterity reached by their painter while 
he was yet little more than a boy. These are “ Isabella,” ‘ Ferdi- 
nand saved by Ariel,” and ‘‘ Christ in the House of His Parents,” 
better known as the ‘“‘Carpenter’s Shop.” All three are painted 
with a union of pictorial and technical skill to which we can 
find no parallel without harking back to John Van Eyck. They 
are well drawn and completely modelled; they are as clear and 
brilliant in colour, and as solid in surface, as it is possible for 
pictures to be; but they are not creations. They have no unity 
beyond that given by the story they tell. To my mind the first 
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of Millais’ productions to be in all things a picture, is the 
“Return of the Dove to the Ark,” painted for the Academy of 1857. 
The conception is as simple as a Van Eyck, and as forceful. 
Two young women—wives, we may guess, of Shem and Japhet— 
stand upon straw in the gloom of the Ark, and caress the dove 
which has flown in weary from a world still covered with a waste of 
water. The bird cowers with ruffled plumes against the breast 
of one woman, while the other stoops to kiss it. Their robes are 
draperies, long gaberdines with neither plait nor crinkle. One wears, 
besides, a curious sort of pinafore which hangs straight from her 
neck to her feet, and supplies the required mass of white. In 
colour the “‘ Return of the Dove” is perfect in its transparent 
harmony, while it displays a rhythm of line and a coherence of 
light and shadow which Millais has never surpassed. The 
“Huguenot,” of a year later, is so familiar in black and white 
that I need here say only that it gains little by colour. In 
obedience to the principles under which he worked, Millais selected 
such tints as should heighten the look of truth and accident, 
rather than such as would most thoroughly satisfy a painter’s eye. 
The red of the brick wall, the cold green of the ivy upon it and 
of the nasturtium which crawls about the ground, the warm black, 
brilliant violet, and cool yellow of the lovers’ costumes, make up 
a set of notes which can hardly be called a chord. In the com- 
position, too, the signs of effort are unmistakable; and it is not 
until we fix our eyes upon those of the Huguenot and his mistress 
that we realise how great a picture we are looking at. In these 
two faces we get the first hint of what, as we shall see presently, 
was to be the great distinctive feature of Millais’ art. By depth 
and truth of expression, and by the reciprocity which almost 
blends two souls into one, the ‘‘ Huguenot” stands out from all 
other painted dramas. ‘‘Ophelia” belongs to the same year as 
the ‘‘ Huguenot.” The two have been hung together at the Gros- 
venor. Like all but one of its author’s early things, the ‘‘ Ophelia ”’ 
is as solid and brilliant as on the day it left the easel. A tendency 
often shown by Millais to exaggerate the eyes and the ruddy lips 
in his female heads is here to be strongly traced ; but on the whole 
the pictzre is the most uncompromisingly real he has done. What 
I may call its action, the gliding of the water, and the steady 
though almost imperceptible change from floating to sinking of 
the girl’s figure and inflated draperies, is so true that as we look 
we wonder how it was studied. The head of Ophelia was painted 
from that of Miss Siddall, afterwards the wife of Dante Rossetti; 
the background, we are told, from a turn on the river Ewell, near 
Kingston. A third portrait from this same year has been hung 
at the Grosvenor since the exhibition opened. It is the small 
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head, painted in a round, of the first Mrs. Coventry Patmore, the 
“Angel in the House.” To a modern eye, accustomed to see 
women with their hair laid close to the sides of their heads, and 
dragged down to their eyes, there is something grotesque in these 
great wing-like masses, so divided as to show the whole height of 
the forehead; but the sweetness of the face and the jewel-like 
colour which glows over the whole small surface of the picture give 
it a power to please beyond the reach of fashion. The background 
has failed, has torn itself into wide cracks all over—the only 
instance of such an accident, I believe, in the whole of Millais’ 
early work. 

In 1853 Millais painted the ‘ Proscribed Royalist’? and the 
* Order of Release.” The first is at the Grosvenor, the second not. 
As one of that series of painted dramas of which the ‘‘ Hugue- 
not” was the first, the ‘ Proscribed Royalist” is important ; 
while in parts it has painting to show which may be compared 
to anything its author has done; but it is too much of a tour de 
force to be satisfactory in colour. The brown of the girl’s dress 
is just one of those tints that no painter would choose at all, 
unless in obedience to a theory, and here it is practically the only 
-colour. The “‘ Order of Release,” on the other hand, is the first 
thing after the “‘ Return of the Dove’ with which it is impos- 
sible to find any serious fault. Its composition is a little serré 
and complex, like that of the ‘‘ Huguenot,” but it is quite natural, 
and the whole story is there. The picture does not even want a 
name. The scrap of paper, the gaoler’s keys, the contrasting 
scarlet and tartan of the two men, tell the history of the group 
of figures as completely and lucidly as the greatest master of prose 
could tell it. However long the picture may live, there is no fear 
of its being misunderstood. And it has another surpassing merit, 
the merit of expression. As in the ‘‘ Huguenot,” the general 
drift of it all can be fully read in the woman’s face. Love, 
and the remains of terror, triumph, distrust, and contempt, can 
all be traced in this helpful northern countenance. The lady 
who was to become Mrs. Millais a year later sat for it. A water- 
colour portrait, painted in the same year, and now No. 159 at 
the Grosvenor, shows how closely her features were followed. 

The next thing before which we need pause is the “ Rescue,” 
of 1855, one of the many pictures of its author over which a 
hot discussion was raised. It required some temerity to call 
Millais’ natural history in question during his pre-Raphaelite 
years. But people did it over the nasturtium in the “ Huguenot,” 
and they did it again over the fire-light in the ‘ Rescue.’ Here 
the problem was to paint the effect of fire-light falling upon such 
strongly contrasting things as black cloth, a parti-coloured stair- 
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carpet, and white night-gowns; anda painter who had shown him- 
self so determined to cling to fact as the young pre-Raphaelite,. 
might have been trusted to take measures for its right solution. 
And so, in fact, he did. Mr. F. G. Stephens tells us that he 
lighted his models from a brazier, interposing, moreover, a sheet 
of red glass between them and the fire. But no evidence of care 
will prevent those fault-finders, who do not hesitate to pit their 
vague impressions against the careful study of a serious artist, 
from refusing the merit of truth to any effect which strikes them 
as new. They cavilled at the ‘“ Rescue,” and their cavillings 
brought Mr. Ruskin on the scene, who, in a few lucid sentences in 
his Notes to the Academy of 1855, describes the contrasts of black 
and red among burning coals, and sends objectors to their kitchen 
fires for proof of what he says. 

The same year as the “ Rescue,” Mr. Millais painted a portrait 
in water-colour, of John Leech. It was at the Academy, but was 
stolen after its return to the painter’s studio, and could never be 
traced. 

** Peace Concluded ” and “‘ Autumn Leaves”’ are the chief things 
from the next two years, and then, if we may take the dithyrambs 
of Mr. Ruskin aw sérieux, we reach the picture in which the 
principles of ’°49 were abandoned. His words have often been 
quoted, but they will bear quoting again, because, read by the 
light of ‘Sir Isumbras,” they let us see deeply into the great 
writer’s notions as to what a picture should be. ‘‘I see with con- 
sternation,” says Mr. Ruskin, “that it was not the Parnassian 
rock Mr. Millais was ascending, but the Tarpeian. The change in 
his manner from the year of ‘ Ophelia’ and ‘ Mariana’ to 1857 
is not merely fall—it is catastrophe; not merely loss of power, 
but reversal of principle. . . . His excellence has been effaced,” he 
said, ‘‘‘as a man wipeth a dish, wiping it and turning it upside 
down!’” And what is the justification for all this? That the 
** yellow and vermilion” of the foreground figures are inconsis- 
tent with the evening shadows which are spreading over the lovely 
landscape beyond; and that there is more light in the water than 
in the sky. Even granting that Mr. Ruskin is correct in his facts, 
he has here said nothing to which many a parallel could not be 
found among pictures that all the world agrees to count among its 
priceless treasures. Nothing is commoner, even with those 
masters whom he would be readiest to call great—-Titian, Tin- 
toretto, Velasquez—than to reinforce their main subject by spread- 
ing an inconsistent twilight over the distance beyond. But, bold 
as it sounds to say so, I doubt Mr. Ruskin’s facts, and I doubt 
them partly because of my faith in the painter’s care, partly from 
my own observation. 
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Since my special attention was called to the strictures I have 
quoted, I have taken many opportunities to watch the effect of 
gathering twilight upon near and brightly-coloured objects; and 
I have found that while strongly absorbent colours, such as black, 
dark blue, and dark crimson, very soon become merely breadths of 
gloom, bright yellows, reds, and other high tones, keep their full 
resonance when close at hand, long after such things as distant 
trees and buildings have begun to herald the approach of night ; 
and this is just what we find in ‘Sir Isumbras.” So far as it 
goes, the landscape is, perhaps, the finest Millais has painted. It 
is fuli of mystery, and yet it has all the sense of reality we feel 
before such things as ‘‘ Chill October” and “ Over the Hills and 
Far Away”; and in conception the figures are worthy of the land- 
scape. The old knight—a knight so aged that his gilded armour 
must by this have been marked by about its last dint—bends 
tenderly over the awe-struck girl on his saddle-bow, while the boy 
behind clings on to him sturdily, and with no more thought of his 
patrician grandeur than the horse which carries them all. As we 
look at the group, the echoes from a life that has passed away 
stir more strongly in us. The painter gives us a new link with 
the days of chivalry, by the touch of familiar nature in the head 
of the knight and by the broad Saxon rusticity of the children, 
until we feel as though we, too, had lived when rivers were forded, 
and men went cased in iron, and nuns walked out, as the sun set, 
to say their “Aves” in the summer fields. But Sir Isumbras has 
gone home, and, with the new day, the peasants whom he carried 
on his broad-backed Norman charger have entered upon the birth- 
right that was his. 

In 1859 Mr. Millais’ chief picture was the “Vale of Rest.” 
From a literary standpoint, there is more poetry in it than in 
aught else he has done, but in execution it betrays the heaviness 
of hand which is so evident in the details of “‘ Sir Isumbras.” At 
the Grosvenor, the ‘‘ Vale of Rest” is present only in a pen study. 
The picture itself belonged to the late Mr. William Graham. With 
a number of Rossetti’s, it will come to the hammer at Christie’s a 
few weeks hence, and its fate will be watched with interest. 
“ Spring "—also known as ‘‘ Apple Blossoms ”—and “ The Love 
of James I. of Scotland” also belong to this year. With neither 
of these have I sufficient acquaintance to say what place they 
should take in Millais’ wuwvre; but, among those who know it well, 
the first-named is included among his best things. 

The last picture in this first period is the ‘“‘ Black Brunswicker.” 
As a black and white, it deserves a place beside the “ Proscribed 
Royalist,” even beside the “‘ Order of Release’ and the ‘‘ Huguenot,” 
-but as a work in colour it falls far short of the worst of those. The 
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green wall-paper, the mahogany door, the girl’s white dress with 

its scarlet ribbons, and the man’s sombre uniform, make up a 
colour arrangement in which no eye can take pleasure ; while they 
are open to another objection, in that they are quite out of keeping 
with the scene of the incident. This, I imagine, is Brussels, on 
the night of the famous ball. The girl has come early from the 
Duchess of Richmond’s to see the last of her lover before he rides 
off to join Brunswick at Quatre Bras. But the room is a typical 
English one, from a middle-class London house. Carpet, paper, 
door, and furniture are all alike tasteless, and all alike impossible 
beyond the Straits of Dover. 

These, then, are the chief results of Millais’ pre-Raphaelite 
years. Among them are to be found the best things the movement 
produced ; for the few Rossettis in which the signs of a prolonged 
vitality are to be traced are, in truth, not pre-Raphaelite at all. 
And what evidence do we get from them as to the value of the 
notions insisted on in the Germ?’ I think they prove that 
the doctrine of non-selection was altogether pernicious; that, in 
fact, it ruined as creations all those works in which it was faith- 
fully applied, while it was so logically absurd that, even from the 
abstract standpoint, it deserved no allegiance. I think, too, they 
show what so many deny, that the insistance on a moral aim, 
which implies an indirect appeal by association and experience 
rather than a direct one to sense, weakens a picture by destroying 
its unity. There remains only the precept of fidelity to nature, 
which can hardly be claimed, in its sensible, not to say possible, 
form, as distinctly pre-Raphaelite. No one now is likely to dispute 
its value. In all the more important pictures painted by Millais 
up to this time, there are signs of hard thinking. We must not 
forget Ruskin’s dictum, that great things are only done by great 
men, by whom they are done easily. But in such things as. 
the “ Huguenot” and the “‘ Order of Release” the mere inter- 
weaving of the lines must have taken much pains to bring to the 
complex simplicity we see. After 1860 we get no more of this. 
The large picture of 1862, the “Ransom,” is hardly composed at 
all. The painter seems to have reverted to the naturalism which 
governed the arrangement of his first important work, the “ Isa- 
bella,” and henceforth we find no more of the almost painfully 
condensed narratives of the years between 1850 and 1860. 

And now as to the result of these first ten years of activity. If 
we listened to much that is said and written, we should believe that 
in his youth Millais reached a height to which he has never since 
attained or cared to attain, and that his work for the last quarter 
of a century has been a fast decline. One writer has told us that 
“Millais is one of the rare artists who have made other people 
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feel in his pictures what he has never felt himself. According to 
all theories of art in the world worth listening to, this is impos- 
sible ; but he did it. It is impossible to look at these early works 
without seeing that they are absolutely transfused, first with the 
spirit of Rossetti, second with the spirit of Ruskin; and that as 
that influence fades, so also fades the poetry of the work.” The 
writer goes on to compare a fine thing from the first period with 
a poor one from the last, and to declare that the ‘comparison 
would hold equally good of any of the pictures of similar periods,” 
of the “Mr. Wyatt” and the “Mr. Hook” for instance, or the 
“ Pot Pourri” and the first ‘Mr. Gladstone.” ‘In the old days 
he had to help him,” he says again, “not only his hands 
and his plenitude of time, but Ruskin’s brains and Rossetti’s 
spirit.” All this is improbable on the face of it. To declare 
that an artist who was afterwards to produce such works as the 
portraits I have named, was in his youth a mere shuttlecock 
beaten backwards and forwards between two poets, is to make a 
draft upon our credulity, which we may well refuse to honour. 
We must go a little deeper into the question, and see whether we 
cannot find some explanation of the change that shall be more 
consistent with the strong individuality he has over and over 
again proved himself to possess. 

The distinctive mark of all true artists is sympathy with the 
material in which they work. Whether it be stone, or paint, or 
words, they do their utmost to bring out its peculiar powers, to 
give it that kind of expression of which it alone is capable, and 
to confine it within those limits in which it is most itself. He to 
whom nature has given an infinite imagination, takes words for his 
instrument. They are at once wider in scope, more definite in 
value, and more fully understood by an audience than any other. 
Like Ruskin, such a man may elect to use his words upon a theme 
in which he can be greatly helped by some art speaking directly 
to the senses; he will then attempt, in all honesty, to enlist that 
art in his service, and to get its professors to devote themselves 
to the more perfect setting forth of his doctrines. And when the 
potential poet and the potential painter are combined in one man, 
the poet, as the first comer and the more in touch with humanity 
at large, is pretty sure to impress the painter and to make him do 
his bidding. So it was with Rossetti. He was a dreamer of 
dreams with a power of peculiar expression in words. But in spite 
of the splendid, ill-regulated colour faculty which now and then 
landed him in a masterpiece, he never became a painter; he never 
learnt to use paint easily for his own, still less to use it for its 
right, purpose. The time he might have spent in making him- 
self as perfect an artist to the eye as he was to the mind, he lost 
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in trying for an impossible union between the abstract and the 
concrete. In him we have to lament a great painter spoilt by 
complication with a poet, and in Ruskin a great poet spoilt by 
complication with a critic. Let us not grieve because they 
failed to keep a third gifted nature off the broad road that lay 
before it. 

We are too apt to forget that the one art in which all educated 
people are more or less proficient is the use of words. Language 
is learnt by familiarity; and from the days before our memory 
begins we are all of us familiar with the language of the tongue. 
In the chaos of modern society, the language of art can only be 
learnt in special places and at an age which gives the rival lan- 
guage of words a long start, a start so long that it requires unusual 
powers on our sensuous side to catch it up at all. If we look at 
the work of almost any young artist, we find an implicit belief that 
the strength of a work of art must lie in the story it has to tell. 
A good name and a good subject is his great idea. He has learnt 
how to imitate, but he has not yet learnt that paint can be made 
to speak. He has learnt how a picture can echo a poem, but he 
has not learnt what poetic possibilities there are in the very pig- 
ment he has to use. But in time, if the artistic gift be the strongest 
in him, he will learn all this; he will learn that his art can do 
without the novelist, without the historian, without the poet; he 
will learn that the more self-contained his works are, the better 
will be their chances of life ; he will learn that to all who can read 
the language of art—and to them is the permanent fame of a 
painter committed—the value of his work will depend, not on that 
part of its message which could be given in words, but on that 
which can be given no way else than in paint. He will learn 
that the great painters of the world were Titian, and Tintoretto, and 
Velasquez, and Rembrandt, and Rubens ; and that they were great 
through their reliance on their own art, through their determina- 
tion that, if their pictures had poetry, the poetry should be on the 
canvas, and not in some written book of which it might catch the 
reflection. He will learn, in short, that in the universal and 
everlasting language which speaks through form and light and 
colour, hearts may be stirred as deeply, although they cannot be 
so widely informed, as by the conventional language of words. 


During the years from 1850 to 1860, this knowledge was gradu- 
ally gathering in Millais’ mind, and in the pictures painted during 
his second period we find it contending with the literary propen- 
sities inculcated by the Brotherhood. Over these works I do not 
need to dwell, as the lesson of his career is contained in its be- 
ginning and in its maturity. I may stop, however, to point out 
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how one of its characteristics is the variety which always attends 
a period of transition and indecision. In the “ Minuet” of 1866, 
and even in the ‘‘ Miss Nina Lehmann” of 1869, we have what 
are essentially pre-Raphaelite pictures ; while in “‘ Charlie is my 
Darling,” the freely-handled “Sisters,” the ‘Gambler’s Wife,” 
and, above all, in the ‘‘ Vanessa,” we have things governed from 
start to finish by purely pictorial notions. In some respects, the 
“*Gambler’s Wife’’ may be said to be Millais’ masterpiece. The 
story told is exactly suited to a picture. It is momentary, but it 
is all there; it is absolutely definite so far as it goes; but it 
leaves us to divine what we please. It suggests simplicity of line, 
it allows grace of pose, it leads naturally to picturesque acces- 
sories, and it demands pregnant expression. All this we find in 
the picture ; and we find, besides, a delicacy of manipulation and 
a rich, subdued transparency of colour which are not always at 
its author’s command. 

And now we come to the last phase of Sir John Millais’ art— 
the phase which shows him in full possession of his powers, and in 
full determination as to what to do with them. From 1872 
onwards every picture he paints is conceived and carried out en- 
tirely on pictorial lines. Everything is put in or left out in 
accordance with its value to the final impression. The aim is no 
longer to lead the eye outside the canvas and to suggest, but to 
keep it within and to satisfy. With such a development of creed 
portraits naturally become more and more numerous, and as their 
number grows so does their excellence. I have called ‘‘ Vanessa ” 
a feeler thrown out by this period into the one which went before 
it; it finds an echo in a picture of 1873, which will do as well 
as another to show the ideas which were now to govern the 
artist's production. This is the portrait of Mrs. Bischoffsheim. 
Like the “‘ Vanessa,” it is largely a study of costume. The splen- 
dours of old lace, of Venetian brocade, and of the countless 
textures which make up the grande tenue of a lady in this last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, are put in with a skill which 
never slurs and never tires, but which never forgets that, after all, 
they are nothing but the setting to a head which has to keep its 
place and its individual force in spite of them. The centre of the 
picture is the face, with its quiet, alert, modern intelligence, and 
we never for an instant feel that it is encumbered with the finery 
about it. The group of portraits known as ‘‘ Hearts are Trumps.” 
the ‘‘ Miss Eveleen Tennant,” the ‘‘ Yeoman of the Guard,” the 
‘“* Effie Deans,” the ‘‘ Cuckoo,” the ‘‘Sir Gilbert Greenall,” the 
“Lord Tennyson,” the ‘Cardinal Newman,” the ‘ Dorothy 
Thorpe,” even such comparative failures as the “‘ Grey Lady” 
and the ‘‘ Princes in the Tower,” are one and all built on this, 
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the only right, plan for a picture. The idea which governs them is 
essentially pictorial. It is always single, it appeals to our senses, 
and it requires no special literary preparation to be understood, and 
every detail of execution is directed to increasing the force of the 
impression it makes upon us. Here and there a few traces of the 
early notions peep out, and sometimes the pre-Raphaelite love for 
finish for its own sake does something to weaken the expression of 
a head, as, for instance, in the ‘“‘ Dorothy Thorpe.” But at last 
the painter has come into his own, and has elected to do his ~ 
peculiar part in recording the life of his time, instead of helping 
the historian and the poet to do theirs. 

And as a painter, pure and simple, what is to be said of Sir 
John Millais? Will he win a niche of his own in the small 
temple which holds all the world’s great artists ? and, if so, with 
what will he win it? Will he win it as a colourist, as a chiaro- 
scurist, as a designer, as a master of air, or as a master of light ? 
{ think he will win his niche, but not as any of these. Not that 
he fails to rise far above mediocrity as any of them, but in none 
does he reach the easy splendour of the great masters of Venice, 
of Florence, of homely Amsterdam. But there is something in 
his work in which no painter that ever lived has been his master, 
and that is expression. Rembrandt is not more surely the master 
of shadow, nor De Hooghe of sunlight, than Miilais of the human 
features. Into them he has a power of insight and divination 
which seems to approach the miraculous. Over and over again 
he has overcast a face with a complexity of feelings we may be sure 
he never saw on a living model. The faculty extends over nearly 
the whole of his life. Its first glimmerings are to be seen in the 
“ Isabella,” and immediately afterwards it bursts into full radiance 
in the heads of the Huguenot and his mistress. From this picture 
downwards Millais has never had to portray emotion but he has 
done it fully and completely, so fully and so completely that we 
too often forget the greatness of the task in the ease with which 
it is accomplished. In the “ Rescue,” the “ Black Brunswicker,” 
the “ Proscribed Royalist,” and the ‘Effie Deans,” in the 
** Ophelia,” the ‘‘ Minuet,” and the ‘“‘ Cuckoo,” the story is always 
the same. No matter how remote from ordinary experience, how 
difficult to catch, or how slight when caught, exactly the right look 
is there to give a raison d’étre to the picture, and to dominate the 
rest, as it should. 

It is to this mastery of expression that the supreme vitality of 
Millais’ portraits is due. The men and women in them live as 
they live in the pictures of none of his rivals. He has a grasp on 
the subtlest constituents of a look which no distraction can shake ; 
and as he slowly builds up the externals of a head, for he is by 
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no means facile, he keeps in his mind some expression with which 
it has glowed for a moment, and before he lays down his brush it is 
there on the canvas, and will carry down at least one tell-tale 
thought of the poet, or painter, or politician before him, to a 
- remote future. One of the most famous pictures in the world is 
the ‘‘Mona Lisa” of Leonardo. It has won fame and kept it 
by a smile. There is little in the workmanship of the picture 
to give it immortality; it is not beautiful, it is poor in colour, 
and conventional beyond all precedent in its minor passages. But 
the intense significance of the features would blind us to worse 
defects than these, and the picture will hang in the Louvre as one 
of its greatest treasures until it fades from the canvas. I cannot 
but think a similar glory is in store for many a creation of our 
English master, for portraits like the ‘‘ Hook ” and the “‘ Tenny- 
son,” for the ‘‘ Order of Release,” and the ‘‘ Huguenot,” and for 
such full and final expression of the delight of childhood as may 
be read on the features of his tribe of happy boys and girls. 
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‘Tue demand for separation on the part of the inhabitants of North 
Queensland is rapidly assuming a definite shape, and the matter 
will at no distant date be referred to the tribunal of this country 
for settlement. It is most important, therefore, that the minds of 
those who will be called upon to pronounce judgment upon so 
grave a question should be freed from all misrepresentation and 
bias, and that the real issues which are at stake should be clearly 
set forth. The danger is not nearly so great now as it would have 
been a few years ago, that the subject, when it is once brought for- 
ward, will fail to excite the interest and attention which are due to 
it. Since the time when Professor Seeley wrote his admirable 
work on The Expansion of England, an extraordinary change 
has taken place in the bearing of England towards her Colo- 
nies. Imperial Federation has been brought forward, and the 
powerful hold which the idea of a united Empire has taken 
over the uneducated masses as well as the educated classes 
in this country, proves, if any proof is needed, that the Man- 
-chester school of politicians is now very nearly extinct. Indeed, 
in the student of political history at the present time, a disinte- 
grator excites much the same sort of affectionate interest which a 
hundred years ago, in the kindred realms of natural history, would 
have been occasioned by the appearance of a Dodo. It is true that 
one of the greatest leaders of the Manchester school still survives 
in the person of Mr. John Bright, who may be heard at intervals 
shouting his pean of disintegration over the fossil remains of his 
predecessors ; but his voice has lost much of its former power of 
persuasion, and, when it is heard, it acts more as a warning than 
as a guide. Anchored by the twin cables of pride and prejudice 
to the rock of ignorance, for more than half a century he has with- 
stood the advancing tide of progress and of common sense; and 
now, having gone down at his moorings, like a wreck whose masts 
‘are still visible above water, he serves as a sort of involuntary 
beacon to warn future politicians off the shoals and quicksands of 

Imperial navigation. 
It is one thing, however, to be interested in a matter, and quite 
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another to be well informed with regard to all its bearings. It is 
only very recently that the veil of insular arrogance and prejudice 
has been lifted from our eyes, and, in the face of the inherited 
ignorance of several generations, it is perhaps too much to expect 
the average Englishman to have an intimate knowledge of the 
pros and cons of the controversy which is being carried on between 
the North and South of Queensland at the present time. The 
extremely limited amount of information upon this subject which 
up to now has reached this country, has soaked—we wish we could 
say filtered—through official channels in Brisbane. Before we 
have done we shall be able toshow that any statements emanating 
from that quarter should be received with extreme mistrust. The 
object of the following pages is to state the question fairly and upon 
its own merits, and in doing so the advantage of some nine years’ 
residence in Queensland may possibly enable the writer to throw 
a new light upon some of the disputed points. 

The inhabitants of North Queensland demand complete and ter-. 
ritorial separation from the South, such as in 1859 was granted to: 
Queensland from New South Wales. They claim, in fact, to be 
made a separate and a self-governing colony; and no half-measures, 
such as financial separation, or the forming of the North into a 
Crown colony, will by any means satisfy their demand. That the 
proposal has met with the most violent and bitter opposition from 
the South of Queensland will not surprise anyone who is acquainted 
with the internal administration of the colony. For years the 
North has been a lucrative source of plunder to the South; and 
Brisbane, the capital, being situated in the south-east corner of 
the colony, the revenue derived from taxation of the North has 
been mercilessly appropriated and expended in the remote southern 
districts. Indeed, precisely the same causes that make the North 
most anxious to separate, make the South most anxious to continue 
the connection. The one objects to being plundered any longer ; 
the other objects to being no longer allowed to plunder. 

Mr. Griffith, the present Premier of Queensland, himself a 
Brisbane man, is, of course, a stong opponent of separation. But 
if the present article seem to partake rather too much of a personal 
controversy with Mr. Griffith, we assure our readers that this arises 
from no sort of ill-feeling. or animus against him, but simply from 
the fact that he is ex officio the leader of the Anti-Separationists, 
and, so far, he has remained their solitary mouthpiece. It would 
have made our task a far pleasanter one if we had to deal with a 
less responsible politician than Mr. Griffith, for we shall have to 
bring charges against him which cannot fail to throw discredit upon 
the political morality of a colony which has chosen him for her 
premier. 
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The demand of the Northern Queenslanders for separation is met 
by two arguments. In the first place, it is asserted that the move- 
ment is premature, and, in the second place, that it is by no means 
universal, but confined entirely to one class, namely, the sugar- 
planters. That the first of these propositions is quite unreasonable, 
and the second entirely untrue, we are now prepared to prove; and 
we shall further submit that the arguments by which Mr. Griffith 
endeavours to substantiate them are such as no honourable poli- 
tician would condescend to employ. 

Relying, it is to be presumed, upon the twelve thousand miles 
that separate him from those in this country whom his utterances 
are intended to deceive, he has put forward statements so entirely 
misleading, and shown such a cynical disregard for facts, as not 
even the extremely lax morality of modern politics can possibly 
condone. 

With regard to the contention that the movement in favour of 
separation is premature, we cannot do better than compare the 
position of North Queensland to-day with that of Queensland her- 
self when she separated from New South Wales in 1859. 

In 1859, an agitation which had been going on for some years 
took effect, and, in compliance with the wishes of her inhabitants, 
Queensland was declared a separate colony; and on the 10th of 
December in the same year her first governor, Sir George Bowen, 
landed in Brisbane. The total area of Queensland is 668,224 
square miles, and at that time her whole population was not more 
than 25,000 souls. The exports of the colony were pastoral pro- 
ducts only, amounting to £487,904, all of which were shipped to 
the neighbouring capital of Sydney, and not direct to England or 
to any other country. The revenue for that year was £6,475 17s. 8d., 
and the colony commenced her existence with an overdraft at the 
Union Bank of Australia of £2,132 13s. 1ld. Agriculture and 
mining, industries which have since contributed so largely to the 
prosperity of the colony, were at that time hardly represented. 
Even in 1860, the number of acres under cultivation was only 
3,351, the whole produce of which was consumed in the colony. 
The amount of gold exported in that year was 4,127 oz., valued at 
£14,576. Civilization did not extend beyond Rockhampton, now 
the second capital of Queensland; and almost the whole of the 
region which to-day constitutes the proposed colony of North 
(Queensland was a terra incognita, inhabited only by kangaroos and 
blacks, with no trace of white men, except perhaps the skeleton of 
some hardy explorer who had penetrated into the unknown regions 
of the north, and paid the penalty of his temerity with his life. 
Yet it is a remarkable fact that, even at this early stage of the his- 
tory of Queensland, a movement for separation of the north from 
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the south began to make itself felt. At one time it was sug- 
gested that Rockhampton should be the capital of Northern 
Queensland. Later on, as civilization moved farther north, Bowen 
was suggested as the most suitable place. Both these places are 
geographically entirely unsuited for the purpose, and Rockhampton 
now lies far to the south of the proposed boundary of North Queens- 
land. But the fact remains, which no one conversant with the 
history of the colony can deny, that the agitation for separation of 
North Queensland from the South is almost as old as the colony 
herself. This of itself is sufficient to disprove the assertion that 
the present agitation for separation originated with the planters, 
for, at the period of which we are speaking, the sugar industry 
had not yet been thought of. Post hoc ergo propter hoc may 
occasionally be sound reasoning; but Ante hoc ergo non propter 
hoc is an axiom of which Mr. Griffith’s legal mind will readily 
admit the force. 

Such, then, was the position of Queensland when she separated 
from New South Wales: an empty exchequer, half her territory 
unexplored, and a population of one to every twenty-six square 
miles. Yet no one for a moment doubted that a prosperous future 
was in store for her, and the event has fully justified her action in 
severing her connection with New South Wales. 

Very different are the conditions under which North Queensland 
proposes to separate from the South to-day. The southern boun- 
dary of the new colony would be fixed near Cape Palmerston, in 
lat. 22° South. The region north of this parallel comprises the 
‘Cook, Burke, North Kennedy, and a portion of the South Kennedy 
districts. It includes an area of over 249,000 square miles, and 
contains the entire river system of the north-east corner of the 
continent, with a sea-board of 1,600 miles. Its lands are fertile in 
the highest degree, covered in districts by magnificent forests of 
valuable timber, and good nutritious grasses ; above all, its mineral 
resources are almost fabulous, and it is blessed with a climate 
eminently suitable for the cultivation of tropical and semi-tropical 
products. The population now numbers nearly 60,000, consider- 
ably more than double the number which the whole colony con- 
tained at the time of her separation from New South Wales. The 
financial position of the North to-day must be considered as being 
in a far sounder condition than that of Queensland in 1860, for if 
separation were to take place at once, the North would start with 
a revenue of over £480,000. The pastoral interest, too, is well 
represented, the returns showing that there are now in the North 
1,350,000 cattle, one half of the total number in the colony, and 
4,000,000 sheep. 

Not only, however, does the position of North Queensland far 
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surpass that of Queensland in 1859, but upon one or two points it 
contrasts most favourably with that of South Queensland to-day. 
The cultivation of sugar, an industry upon which a large amount 
of capital has already been expended, and which under favourable 
circumstances is capable of assuming vast proportions, and of 
adding considerably to the prosperity of the country, is, from 
climatic reasons, confined to the northern portion of the colony. 
But it is in the marvellous richness of her mineral resources that 
the North of Queensland most pre-eminently outshines the South. 
Whereas in the South there are only 178 reefs and about 150 
square miles of auriferous country, the gold-fields of the North 
extend over an area of 5,825 square miles, containing 830 reefs at 
work. The total yield of gold for the whole colony during the past 
seven years is 4,221,480 oz., of which the North claims 3,019,751 oz., 
or nearly three-fourths. Nor is the ascendancy of the North in 
the output of other minerals less marked, as the following returns. 
for 1883 will show :— 
Total Value Northern 
for 

Copper . . 21,080 15,000 

Tin , . 588,012 557,890 

Galena . . 56,760 56,760 

Antimony 5,210 2,660 


When we consider that the Northern miners have achieved the 
above results by their own unaided exertions, entirely unassisted 
by the Government in Brisbane, it is difficult to know which to- 
wonder at most—the extraordinary perseverance of the miners, 
or the inconceivable stupidity of the Government. Indeed, so far 
from rendering them any assistance, Mr. Griffith has recently 
inflicted a serious blow upon the miners’ interests by the imposi- 
tion of a tax upon machinery imported into the colony. It is 
difficult to estimate what an immense impetus would be given to. 
the prosperity of the Northern miners by the establishment of a 
Government of their own, which would encourage and assist their 
exertions, instead of throwing obstacles in their way. 

Extraordinary as are the riches already brought to light, it is 
certain that the mining of North Queensland is only in its infancy. 
Not only are fresh gold-fields being discovered every year, but 
there are at the present time hundreds of reefs lying idle for want 
of capital to work them. Many of these have been taken up by 
parties of working-men, who, after taking out the surface and going: 
down as deep as they could, have been forced to abandon their 
claims for want of capital to erect machinery, without which it is 
impossible to work at a depth. Vast deposits of copper, exceeding 
in richness anything of the kind that the world has ever seen,. 
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extend over the Cloncurry districts and the Mackinlay ranges,. 
awaiting the extension of the railway system to make their working 
payable. 

Magnificent beds of coal give evidence of their existence un- 
sought for, cropping out on the surface in seams ten, twenty, 
and in one place sixty feet in thickness. 

With such resources as these at her command, with a popu- 
lation now numbering 60,000 of the hardiest and most enterprising 
pioneers of Australian civilization, can anyone pretend that the 
demand for separation on the part of North Queensland is in any 
sense premature ? ; 

We will now consider the second charge brought forward against 
separation, namely, that the demand for it is not universal, but 
confined entirely to the class of sugar-planters. In the Times of 
June 18, 1885, appeared a letter dated Brisbane, April 25th, on 
‘The Labour Traffic in the Southern Pacific.” The communica- 
tion was unsigned; but those who are behind the scenes have no- 
difficulty in identifying it as the work of a gentleman who formed 
one of Mr. Griffith’s notorious bogus Commission, appointed to 
inquire into the conduct of the Black labour in North Queensland. 
Now, with regard to this letter, we are more concerned with its 
object than with its matter and details, which are thoroughly 
mendacious from first to last. The object of that letter, and the 
persistent object of Mr. Griffith himself, is to cast upon the 
planters the blame for all the abuses in connection with the Black 
labour traffic. Now this may impose, as it is doubtless intended 
to, upon people in this country who know nothing about the 
matter. But to the inhabitants of Queensland it must appear as 
a piece of shameless effrontery absolutely unique. Whether there 
have or have not been abuses connected with the recruiting of 
South Sea Islanders for work on the Northern plantations, does 
not in any way concern us at the present moment. The question 
is, Can Mr. Griffith by any means shift the blame from his own 
shoulders on to the planters? Can he deny that his own Govern- 
ment agent accompanies each vessel to the islands, vested with 
arbitrary powers over the captain himself, so that he can—as 
occurred in more than one instance—order the vessel to return to- 
port before she ever reaches her destination? Ina word, can Mr. 
Griffith deny that he is himself entirely and solely responsible 
for the abuses with which he is endeavouring to saddle the 
planters? But this is by the way, and we now come to the pith 
of the whole letter. The writer concludes by saying: ‘The 
separation movement was conceived, is carried on almost solely, 
and supported wholly, by the money of the sugar-planters, and, 
except in two sugar estate centres, it has fallen dead.” 
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We will now consider Mr. Griffith’s own utterances. In a letter 
dated April 1, 1885, to the Governor of Queensland, among many 
other reckless and unfounded statements we find the following :— 
“At the mining towns, which represent a very large proportion of 
the resources and population of the North, no attempt has been 
made by the promoters of separation to obtain any expression of 
opinion in its favour. It is well known that any such an attempt 
would be entirely unsuccessful. . . . With the exception of Mackay. 
and Townsville, and the small town of Bowen, none of the northern 
centres of population contain a majority, or even a considerable 
minority, in favour of the movement.” 

Now, even supposing this were true, it would be something to 
know that Townsville, Mackay, and Bowen, by far the three most 
important towns of North Queensland, were in favour of separa- 
tion; but, as a matter of fact, Mr. Griffith’s statement is abso- 
lutely untrue. In the whole of the North of Queensland there is 
not a single town of even second-rate importance that does not 
contain a strong branch of the Separation League, the head-centre 
of which is at Townsville. Charters Towers, Cairns, Cooktown, 
Cloncurry, Bowen, Mackay, Eton, Ayr, Herberton, Hughenden, 
Port Douglas, Ingham, and Townsville, have all of them a con- 
siderable minority, and most of them an absolute majority, in 
favour of separation, and are all represented by strong branches of 
the League. Of these towns, Herberton, Cloncurry, and Charters 
Towers represent the great mining centres, where Mr. Griffith says 
no effort has been made to obtain an expression of opinion. At 
Charters Towers the press is represented by the Northern Miner, 
an organ for some time opposed to separation, but which has now 
completely come round, the conversion of the miners to the cause 
of separation being now almost universal—an event for which Mr. 
Griffith has chiefly to thank his own most unpopular action in 
taxing the import of machinery. The Townsville press, consisting 
of three daily and one weekly paper, is unanimous in advocating 
separation. 

Now, the above facts in themselves are sufficient to rebut the 
contention that the movement for separation is confined to the 
planters. But there is a great deal more to come. Mr. Griffith 
declares that the planters are the only class who desire separation, 
and that they do so because they wish to turn the North of 
Queensland into a slave-state. If we are not mistaken, we have 
shown very clearly that the movement is universal, and thoroughly 
representative of all classes in the North. We shall now go 
farther, and show that the planters are the one class who are least 
likely to derive any immediate benefit from separation. There is 
no doubt that, without some extensive system of coloured labour, 
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the sugar industry of North Queensland must inevitably collapse ; 
for it has been conclusively proved that, from climatic reasons, it 
is quite impossible to carry it on by means of white labour. But 
that the planters will be any nearer their object when separation 
takes place appears extremely improbable, for the various branches 
of the League in the North have passed a unanimous resolution 
pledging themselves not to support coloured labour, and declaring 
that “‘if that is the price of the planters’ assistance, they will not 
accept it.” Werecommend this fact to Mr. Griffith’s notice, and 
leave him to reconcile it with his assertion that the movement for 
separation is supported solely by the planters. 

With the vexed question of the introduction of coloured labour 
into North Queensland we do not propose to deal at any length 
here. There is no doubt that the sugar industry in the North has 
-attracted some millions of capital into the colony, and provided 
plenty of work for thousands of white men who would otherwise 
have been unemployed. Neither is there any doubt that at the 
present time the industry is in a state of collapse, owing to the 
impossibility of obtaining coloured labour under existing legisla- 
tion. It is to be hoped that in time to come the working classes 
will modify their unreasoning jealousy of those coloured races, who 
never can compete with skilled labour, but who, on the contrary, 
by doing work which white men are quite unable to do in a 
tropical climate, provide work and good wages for innumerable 
Europeans, and confer an immense benefit on the community at 
large. In the letter referred to above, Mr. Griffith observes 
(par. 18) that, “‘if coolies or any other inferior coloured races 
are introduced into a country in large numbers, they will, within 
a measurable time, overflow the whole country, and enter into 
‘competition with the European workmen, whom they will eventu- 
ally displace.” It is difficult to imagine that Mr. Griffith is 
serious in putting forward so utterly childish a proposition. Where 
is the precedent for his alarmist theory? Have the coolies dis- 
placed the European workmen in Mauritius? The directors of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company might just as reasonably 
object to employing coolie firemen in the Red Sea, for fear they 
should enter into competition with the purser, and ultimately 
displace the captain. Coolies, we repeat, in tropical climates, are 
able to do work which white men are not, and, by doing it, to 
develop industries by which white men, and especially the artizan 
class, benefit enormously. 

The experiment of working the sugar plantations in North 
‘Queensland by white labour has been tried, and found to be a 
dead failure, and no one in his senses is likely to try it again. 
This, however, is a digression. What we are mainly concerned in 
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proving is, that the present agitation for separation exists entirely 
independent of the sugar industry, and.is supported by a majority 
of those who are directly opposed to the introduction of coloured 
labour into the colony. 

Indeed, the separation of North Queensland from the South is 
far too wide a question to be referred to the narrow limits of a rise 
or fall in the price of sugar, and, important as are the interests of 
the planter, they are by no means the only ones which are con- 
cerned. It is, in fact, a matter which affects the immediate 
well-being of every class in the colony, and the elements of the 
question will be found to rest upon a climatic and geographical 
basis. A glance at the map of Queensland will show the absurdity 
of attempting any longer to govern a colony 1,300 miles long from 
a town situated in the remote southern corner of it, the inhabi- 
tants of which can never be in touch with the true interests of the 
far North. 


Even were human nature perfect, and all politicians disinte- 


' rested patriots, it would be impossible to get suitable men to 


represent the Northern districts in the House of Parliament 
situated, perhaps, a thousand miles from their homes. But, 
unfortunately, all politicians are not patriots; and a very slight 
investigation will show that the grievances which the North of 
Queensland complains of to-day are not merely sentimental, but 
very real and substantial ones. Exactly the same causes are at 
work at the present time to sever the North of Queensland from 
the South as six-and-twenty years ago resulted in the separation 
of Queensland from New South Wales. It is not, as Brisbane 
politicians assert, the depression of the sugar industry which has 
now brought the separation movement toa climax, but the mis- 
appropriation of the public revenue by the Southern districts. 
This is a fact to which the Northern ratepayers are now becoming 
very much alive, as Mr. Griffith’s Government have recently dis- 
covered to their cost. In his letter to the Governor, from which 
we have already quoted, the Premier says (par. 3): ‘‘ About two 
years ago an agitation of this kind was initiated in Townsville, 
which for a time appeared to have some little vitality, but which 
had entirely ceased to exist before the date of the last General 
Election, which took place in the latter end of the year 1883. At 
that election the question of separation was not seriously raised in 
any of the Northern electorates.” 

This may possibly have been true in 1883, but Mr. Griffith will 
hardly deny that it is no longer the case. The bye-elections for 
Townsville and the Cook, in 1885, were fought entirely on the 
Separation question, and both resulted in the return of a strong 
Separationist. The result of the election for the Musgrave is not 
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yet known, but the return of Mr. Philp, the Separationist can- 
didate, is considered certain. In fact, according to the Press of 
North Queensland, it would be perfectly useless for any but a 
Separationist candidate to come forward for any Northern con- 
stituency. 

If ever there was a country to which Mr. Gladstone’s remarkable 
centrifugal theory of representation might, with any show of 
reason, be applied, it is Queensland, for here we see the evils of 
centralization exemplified in their worst form. Jobbery of the 
grossest kind is everywhere rampant in politics, and the amount 
of public money that sticks to the fingers of those who have the 
handling of it is something fabulous. Legislation is not unfre- 
quently degraded into the science of filling the pockets of indi- 
viduals at the expense of the community, and the advent to power 
of a fresh Government means an infliction to which the colony has 
to submit, just as she has to a periodical flight of locusts or a 
severe drought. There are now sixty members of Parliament for 
the whole of Queensland, ten of whom represent the North, and 
the remaining fifty the South. Taking the population of the North 
at 60,000, and that of the South at 250,000, it will be seen that, 
numerically, the North is very much under-represented, there being 
only one member for every six thousand inhabitants, while in the 
South there is one member for every five thousand. But this by 
no means represents the whole of the evil, as far as the North is 
concerned, for, as was before stated, the enormous distance which 
separates the North from the present seat of government makes it 
practically impossible that the North should ever be fairly repre- 
sented at all. Few men go to settle in the North of Queensland 
unless they have interests of some kind on the spot; and it is not 
likely that anyone will give up his business and go into exile in 
Brisbane, merely for the honour of sitting in a Parliament in which, 
upon any question affecting the interests of his constituency, he 
can never hope to find himself in anything but an insignificant 
minority. 

The consequences to North Queensland of such a state of affairs 
may be easily imagined, and an inquiry into the expenditure of 
public money upon the North, as compared with the South of the 
colony, at once reveals an amount of injustice which can no longer 
be tolerated. The attention of the Government in Brisbane had 
often been called to the glaring anomalies in the respective sums 
of public money voted for the North and the South, but it was not 
until the question of separation was seriously raised that Brisbane 
politicians thought it worth while to attend to the matter. Accord- 
ingly, the present Premier set off last year on a tour round the 
Northern country, not, as might have been supposed, with a view 
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to ascertain the grievances of the inhabitants, but with the express 
purpose of throwing dust in their eyes as to the real facts of the 
ease. Mr. Griffith has been brought up in the modern school of 
politics, and no one knows better than he the value of an opportune 
falsehood, and the worthlessness of any subsequent contradiction to 
efface the effects of it. Speaking at a banquet in Townsville, June 
1885, Mr. Griffith said: ‘ Calculating the population of the North 
as averaging one-sixth of that of the colony from its inception, the 
amount due to it on Railway loan expenditure would be £2,760,000. 
‘They have received £2,446,000, or £314,000 less than what they 
should have done.” 

In his letter to the Governor, from which we have already 
quoted, he says (par. 7): ‘‘ The statement that public works are 
neglected I can only attribute to inaccurate information on the 
part of the writers. In fact, no such neglect exists, or can be 
seriously asserted to exist.” 

We are not only prepared seriously to assert it, but conclusively 
to prove our assertion. In order to do so we have the advantage 
of the Treasurer’s statement of loan balances up to 80th June 1884, 
and of original votes, also of the statement of the loan expenditure 
for the first nine months of the financial year 1884-5, published in 
the Gazette of the 9th April 1885. We presume Mr. Griffith had a 
similar advantage, and we can only regret that he did not make 
better use of it. The official figures give the following :— 

The total amount of the loan votes given in Table D, p. 5, of the 
Treasurer’s tables, laid on the table of the Legislative Assembly on 
the 10th September 1884, was £16,450,786. Of this sum there was 
voted for the North, for the purposes specified below, the amounts 
set forth :— 


Northern Railway . £815,000 
Mackay to Eton and Hemilien 90,000 
Bowen to Houghton Gap . ‘ - 150,000 
Cooktown to Maytown . ‘ - 180,000 
Herberton to Coast . 200,000 
Public Offices, Townsville . ; ; 26,425 
‘Water Supply, Charters Towers . . 3,500 
Water Supply, Townsville 33,000 
Roads and Bridges 146,500 


£1,644,424 


The balances unexpended on the 30th June 1884 were as 
follows :— 


Northern Railway ‘ . £256,423 
Mackay Line ° 52,747 
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Cooktown Line . £133,064 
Herberton Line . 195,537 
Townsville Offices 1,945 
Townsville Water ; ; i 6,709 
Northern Roads and Bridges : ; 2,187 


Total . £796,845 


Leaving, on the 30th June 1884, only £847,582 expended on 
Northern railways, public buildings, water-supply, and roads and 
bridges. 

The Gazette which we have cited gives the loan disbursements 
in the North during the first nine months of the financial year— 
i.e. up to the 1st April last—on the following purposes, as 


Northern Railway ‘ £105,402 
Mackay . ‘ 57,187 
Cooktown . 81,353 
Herberton 4,842 


Total . ‘ £250,595 


The total loan expenditure on the North, then, for all the pur- 
poses specified, up to the 1st April 1885, was £1,098,177. Deduct- 
ing the amount expended on public works other than railways— 
amounting in all to £209,424—we find the total expended on 
railways in the North to be £888,753, instead of, as stated by Mr. 
Griffith, £2,446,000. But there is a much shorter and simpler 
method of proving Mr. Griffith’s assertion to be grossly incorrect. 
The total railway loan expenditure in the whole colony, up to 31st 
March 1885, was £8,323,748. The number of miles of railway 
completed in the North were, at that time, 200, as against 990 in 
the South. Taking Mr. Griffith’s statement as correct, it would 
mean that the Northern lines must have cost £12,500 a mile, and 
the Southern lines only a little over £4,000. To anyone 
acquainted with the railway expenditure in the colony the sup- 
position is too ridiculous to need contradiction. 

Such, then, are some of the grievances which Northern Queens- 
land has to complain of to-day. It is idle to pretend that they 
are not very substantial ones, and useless to hope that they will 
be remedied so long as she continues a part of the Southern colony. 
A fresh loan of £10,000,000 is being contemplated by the colony, 
and it is quite certain that a large proportion of it will be bor- 
rowed on the security of the North, and spent on the requirements 
of the South. Naturally the Northerners look forward with any- 
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thing but satisfaction to an increase in their taxation, for which 
they are not the least likely to get anything like an equivalent 
return in the shape of public money. 

We have seen that between the positions of South Queensland 
in 1860 and North Queensland in 1885, there is no comparison, 
whether we take population, trade, mining, agriculture, or finan- 
cial position, as the basis of our calculations. 

The South of Queensland is in every way in a healthy and 
prosperous condition, and is not likely to suffer at all seriously 
from being separated from the North; as she has within herself, 
like the North, all the elements of independent greatness. The 
North has undeveloped resources, of which it is impossible 
to calculate the worth, and has already developed resources 
of which it is easy to estimate the importance. Her demand 
for separation is perfectly fair and reasonable, and is justified 
by the fact that her population warrants it and that her imports 
and exports and amount of trade are amply sufficient to raise 
the necessary revenue for carrying on her government. The 
advantages which she would derive from severing her connection 
with the South are very considerable. The whole control of the 
revenue loans and expenditure would be secured, and confined to 
the limits of the new colony. The expenses of self-government 
would be infinitely less than her present annual loss in contributing 
to enrich the Southern districts, and to support a Government 
situated over a thousand miles away. Under a separate Govern- 
ment, her resources, mineral, pastoral, and agricultural, would be 
more certainly and more rapidly developed, while an impulse 
would be given to every branch of industry and trade. The 
administration of justice would be facilitated and its jurisdiction 
more widely extended. Lastly, she would be enabled to conserve 
her mineral lands, and make them produce a large revenue, which 
could be applied to reducing taxation on articles of consumption, 
and so would diminish the cost of living. 

We have shown that the demand for separation in Northern 
Queensland is not confined to any one class, but is thoroughly 
representative of all sections of the community. Nor is it of recent 
date, having gradually grown with the growth of the colony itself. 
The question is, we repeat, in its nature essentially a geographical 
one, and arose from the capital of a large colony being placed at 
the extreme southern boundary. It has been brought to a climax, 
strange though it may appear, mainly by the kindred question of 
the Federation of the Australian Colonies. 

At first sight Separation and Federation may seem to be anta- 
gonistic ideas, but a moment’s reflection will show that such is 
not the case. The inhabitants of North Queensland are most 
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anxious to form a part of Federal Australia, but they know that 
as merely a dependency of South Queensland they can never hope 
to make their voice heard. While not one atom less susceptible 
than her sister colonies to the ties of sentiment which bind together 
the British race throughout the world, North Queensland possesses 
her full share of the national intolerance of injustice. With all 
the elements of prosperous independence at her feet, with all her 
loyalty to the old country unabated, she claims to take her place 
as an independent colony, not only in the councils of Federal 
Australia, but also in that greater Federation of the British Empire, 
the star of whose united splendour is but just beginning to shine 
in the gloomy atmosphere of modern history. 


Haroup Finen-Hatton. 


VOL. VI. 


52 


THE REFORM OF THE LAWS RELATING TO 
CHURCH PATRONAGE. 


Tue following speech was delivered by me, in the House of Lords, 
nearly twelve years ago :— 

My Lorps,—In asking your Lordships to grant a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the laws relating to Patronage in the Church 
of England, I am well aware of the difficulty as well as the impor- 
tance of the subject which I have undertaken to bring under your 
Lordships’ consideration. 

I know how many and how important are the interests, spiritual 
and temporal, involved in any system of Church Patronage, and 
especially in a system so ancient, so extensive, and so complex as 
that of our Church. I know, too, what burning questions underlie 
this of Church Patronage—questions of Church discipline, and 
‘Church polity which have, in our own memory, rent asunder one 
Church Establishment, and which it may seem dangerous and rash 
to raise, or even run the risk of raising, in our own. 

I am fully and even painfully conscious of the difficulties and 
dangers which beset the attempt to deal with this question; but I 
am even more fully convinced of the still greater danger that must 
result from neglecting to deal with it. For, the evils resulting 
from the defects of our present system are so patent and so serious, 
and the demand for their reform so strong and universal, that if 
it be not met, and met speedily, by wise and temperate reform, 
it may end in changes that will be neither wise nor temperate. 

In short, this question seems, like some other Church questions, 
to have reached that critical point at which reform is possible and 
safe, but at which delay or denial of reform leads to revolution. 

It is because I desire reform, and because I dread and deprecate 
revolution,—it is because I have not the least sympathy with the 
crude doctrinaire schemes for re-constituting our entire system of 
Church Patronage which one sees put forward on every side,—it 
is because I believe that the evils which all admit to exist may 
at this moment be remedied by wise measures of reform, that I 
desire to see this question in the hands of a Committee of your 
Lordships’ House. 

And, my Lords, whatever there may be of rashness in my mode 
of dealing with this subject, I am certainly not premature in 
bringing it under your notice. The reform of Church Patronage 
is no new subject in the Church or in either House of Parliament. 
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It has been fully and frequently discussed in our diocesan confer- 
-ences and Church congresses, in which the mind of the Church is 
now so largely and freely expressing itself. It has been considered 
and reported on by more than one committee of both Houses of 
Convocation, who have produced most careful and valuable reports 
upon it. It has been incidentally dealt with by the Commission 
on Clerical Subscription, of which some of your Lordships were 
members, and whose report as to one part of this subject, the law 
-of Simony, is that it ‘‘stands in urgent need of revision.” Bills 
dealing with another part of the subject, the sale of next presen- 
tations—have been introduced in both Houses of Parliament: in 
this House by the Duke of Marlborough, in the House of Commons, 
some years since, by the present Judge of the Court of Arches, and 
more lately by an honourable member (Mr. Cross) who now holds 
high place in Her Majesty’s Government. And at this moment 
I am authorized to state that—though, of course, my right reverend 
brethren are not pledged by any word I may speak—this motion 
itself has their unanimous concurrence. 

I think, then, my Lords, that I may plead that the subject I 
bring before you is one that is ripe and even pressing for consi- 
-deration and for settlement. 

My Lords, in order to induce your Lordships to grant the 
‘Committee for which Iam about to move, I have to show you, 
not merely that there are evils connected with our present system 
of Patronage,—that is only too easily shown; but I am bound 
to show you that these evils are removable by legislation. Because 
it is not to be forgotten that there are evils in every system which 
are not curable by legislation—evils which are really the imper- 
fections incident to all human institutions, and the attempt to 
remedy which might only bring in other and worse evils in their 
stead. 

I know that any system of Patronage you can devise—place the 
Patronage where you will—make it public, private, or popular, is 
subject to two disturbing influences, which you can never entirely 
get rid of. Two elements enter into it, which have, as it were, 
a chemical affinity for each other, and which you can never keep 
entirely apart by the merely mechanical process of legislation. 
One of these is money, and the other is human nature; and it is 
idle to hope that Patronage will ever be so administered as to be 
free from the disturbance these two elements make in their meet- 
ing. And this, too, is to be remembered, that modes of patronage 
which work, or seem to work admirably, in other communions 
than our own, will not, therefore, necessarily suit ours. On the 
contrary, the very fact that they suit so admirably a different 
system makes it probable that they will not suit with, but will 
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rather act as foreign bodies in, our system, producing feverish and 
even fatal disturbances. 

I admit, therefore, that I have to show that, while there are 
serious practical evils connected with our present system of 
Patronage, it is possible, without any wild or revolutionary 
change—adhering, on the contrary, strictly to the genius and 
traditions of our own Church, and to the principles of our own 
system, to find for most of these safe and sufficient remedies. 

In the first place, then, I have to show that there are evils 
to be remedied. And in speaking of these I do not mean to 
dwell at any length on what is generally regarded as the worst 
and most scandalous of them,—I mean the open and notorious, 
and, I regret to add, the increasing traffic in benefices. It 
is a notorious and a most discreditable fact that there are 
offices in London where benefices are not publicly sold—I wish 
they were—but publicly advertised and privately sold, on a 
system that combines the worst scandals of publicity with the 
worst evils of privacy. We are, of course, all of us familiar with 
the manner in which the clerical agents who sell these benefices 
puff their wares. We know only too well the announcements of 
*‘ eligible livings,” with “‘ charming neighbourhood,” “‘ good society 
and bracing air”’ to strengthen the purchaser for the ‘light duty ” 
attaching to the cure, with a “ good trout stream” and “ adjacent 
coverts,” and the “incumbent in advanced years,” and—worse 
than all—the ominous announcement of ‘ immediate possession,” 
which means, in nine cases out of ten, immediate breach or evasion 
of the laws against Simony. 

My Lords, I am not about to waste your time in expressing my 
indignation against this detestable benefice-mongering, simply 
because I know of no one who attempts to defend it. I have never 
yet met the churchman who was not heartily ashamed of it, and 
did not long for its suppression. All that I have ever heard said 
for it is not in justification, but by way of excuse and pailiation. 
The evil, we are sometimes told, is really not so great as it appears. 
The Church is not responsible, after all, for the vulgar greed and 
coarse puffery of these clerical agents. Many of the benefices 
thus offensively advertised are bought by clergymen who really 
and honestly desire to do their duty in the benefices they have 
bought, and who care for the souls of their parishioners, and not 
for the trout-stream and the adjacent coverts; and that, in 
fact, these advertisements are rather a scandal than an evil. 
I thankfully admit that there is some truth in this plea: I 
admit that good men do sometimes honestly buy, for a good 
motive, these advertised livings. If it were not so, the evil, bad as 
it is, would be simply intolerable. But, granting that this plea 
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were valid in a much larger degree that it really is, still those who 
urge it seem to me quite to forget that a great scandal is in itself 
a great evil. It is a weakness to the friends and a strength to the 
enemies of the institution that suffers from it, for no institution 
can continue with safety to offend the moral sense of the com- 
munity in which it exists. For this reason alone, then, even if 
there were no other, all true friends of the Church should desire 
the suppression of this traffic in benefices. 

But there is another reason why I do not dwell at any length 
on the evils of this traffic. It is because—bad as these are—I 
regard them only as symptoms of a deeper evil; for, if there be 
nothing objectionable in the fact of the sale of livings, why should 
we be so much shocked at these advertisements for the sale of 
them? Ifthe thing that is done be lawful and expedient, why 
this squeamishness as to the persons who undertake to effect it 
for us? It seems to me that, on this supposition, these clerical 
agents should rather be regarded as useful members of society, 
engaged in a very honourable calling, and should be respected 
accordingly. But if there be that in the selling and buying of 
livings which is in itself wrong and mischievous, then it is 
against this wrong thing, and not against the mere agents for the 
‘doing of it, that our indignation and our efforts for reform should 
be directed ; otherwise we should be legislating only against the 
symptoms of the evil, not against the evil itself. 

I believe that there is such an evil—a deep-seated one, which 
taints much of our Patronage, public as well as private—and it 
is this: that Patronage has come to be regarded too much as a 
property and too little as a trust. We sometimes hear Private 
Patronage spoken of as if if were a trust only. Too often we see it 
dealt with as if it were property only. Neither of these views is 
the true one. Patronage is really both a property and a trust. It 
may be defined as the right to execute a trust. Primarily, therefore, 
and mainly, it is a trust, and the most solemn and responsible 
of all conceivable trusts—a trust to select the fittest person to 
whom is to be given the cure and government of the souls of men. 
But the right to exercise this trust is unquestionably property. 
It may not be always—I wish that it were never—marketable 
property ; but it is at least enjoyable property. It is a right, 
a privilegium, which confers on its possessor powers and opportu- 
nities which he may abuse for his own ends. Or, in other 
words, the interests, or if not the interests, the partialities and 
the prejudices even of the patron, may come into collision 
with the interests of the parishioners. And this is the real 
strain and difficulty in the whole question of Patronage: it is the 
collision of interests between the trustee—that is, the patron—and 
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those interested under the trust—the parishioners; and here, as 
it seems to me, lies the proper object of all legislation on this 
subject. It is not to attempt to destroy either of these elements 
in Patronage (they are really indestructible and inevitable), but 
to regulate them. It is to see that property keep its true place 
as subordinate to trust ; that it be dealt with as what it really is 
in this case—not as property pure and simple, but as property 
sub modo only, existing only under certain conditions, and charged 
with certain duties. In a word, the aim of legislation should 
be to give practical effect to the principle that, in the matter of 
Patronage, property is the incident of a trust, and not trust the 
incident of a property. 

That this principle has always been asserted in the laws of 
Patronage in our Church a brief sketch of its origin and history 
will show. From the first, in our Church, cure of souls in the 
whole of each diocese resided, as it does now, in the bishop; and 
in those earlier days, when Christianity was still a missionary 
religion in the country, the bishop used to send out from the 
church of the yet unevangelized diocese missionary clergy chosen 
by himself, and partly sustained by the offerings of the faithful 
in the Mother Church of the diocese. 

As, in process of time, the remoter parts of the diocese were won 
to Christianity, the resident nobles or lords of manors, desirous of 
obtaining for themselves, or for their vassals or tenantry, the 
benefit of a resident ministry, would offer to build a church, or 
provide sustenance for a pastor, provided they might, in requital 
for this endowment, present to the bishop a pastor for the parish 
thus endowed. They thus became the patrons of such parishes. 
They had not, however, then or since, the right to appoint a 
pastor ; they had only the right of presenting one to the bishop,. 
who, on the other hand, was to judge of his fitness to be entrusted 
with cure of souls, and to grant or refuse him institution accord- 
ingly. 

Your Lordships will observe here the essential principles of 
Patronage distinctly appearing. The patron was really trustee for 
the parishioners, with the right of selection of a pastor for them, 
based on endowment and guarded from abuse by joining with the 
patron, as it were as co-trustee, the bishop of the diocese, who 
was special guardian of the spiritualities, as the patron was of 
the temporalities, of the benefice. But the principle of trust is 
still more clearly asserted in the law, which from the first ex- 
pressly forbids the patron to present anyone for money. This 
is that sin of Simony which the Church has always strongly 
denounced and protested against as “detestable,” and ‘ execrable 
before God and man,” and which is accordingly forbidden by the 
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laws both of the Church and of the State. And still further to 
prevent such abuse of the patron’s trust, an oath at first, and now 
a declaration against Simony is imposed upon every clergyman 
presented by a patron to the bishop for institution. 

Now, assuming for the moment that selection of a pastor for 
the people is preferable to election of a pastor by the people, I 
maintain that no better system of selection—none more carefully 
guarded against abuse—could possibly have been devised than 
this which I have described. 

Under it the patron, resident in, or at least having the deepest 
material and moral interest in, the parish for which the pastor 
was to be chosen, had, by virtue of an endowment which secured 
to the parishioners a provision for their pastor, the right—not of 
appointing whom he pleased—but of selecting from a number 
of clergymen previously approved of and licensed by the bishop, 
one to whom, provided he could conscientiously swear that he had 
offered no corrupt consideration for such selection, might, if again 
approved of by the bishop, be given the cure of souls in that 
parish. It seems to me impossible to devise a system of selection 
better calculated to secure the great object of all patronage, purity 
and fitness of choice, than this. 

Now, between a presentation effected on such principles as 
these, and a presentation effected through the medium of a broker 
in a back street in London, selling benefices across the counter, as 
he might sell so many forfeited pledges, there seems a very wide 
distance indeed ; and yet it has been very rapidly travelled. The 
change, startling as it is, has been the result mainly of one or 
two changes effected by common law. English law has ever 
been remarkable for its almost idolatrous veneration of property. 
Property of any kind, in the hands of law, is made the object of 
an affectionate and tender solicitude, which reminds me of nothing 
so much as of the manner in which we are told the Egyptian 
priests of old used to deal with their god Apis. They chose him 
by certain marks and tokens when he was a calf, and having 
nourished him on the most abundant and costly food until he 
arrived at the goodliest proportions, they fell down and worshipped 
him, and called on all the nation to do the same. 

Very much like this has been the dealing of Law with 
Patronage. The law, having to deal with the patron’s property- 
right in an advowson, began by allowing this advowson to be 
severed from the estate of the patron, and to be sold separately. 
Advowsons thus became distinguished into two classes, viz., 
advowsons appendant, that is, still attached to the manor and 
passing with it ; and advowsons in gross, that is, saleable to per- 
sons having no local interest whatever in the parish or parishioners. 
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This in itself was a great weakening of the principle of trust as 
opposed to that of mere property. But the next change was a far 
worse one: it allowed of the sale, not of the entire trust, that is 
the advowson, but of the power for one or more turns of acting 
under the trust,—that is to say, it allowed of the sale of next 
presentations. Now, it is clear that in the case of these the idea 
of selection has almost entirely vanished ; the owner of an advow- 
son has, or may be supposed to have, a permanent interest in a 
trust which is all his own, and he may be supposed at least to 
exercise his choice of a pastor from out of a number of eligible 
persons. But the purchaser of a next presentation has but a 
fleeting and momentary interest in the trust ; his connection with 
it ends the moment he has made his presentation, and in most 
cases he has purchased that presentation for one particular person 
previously chosen. In fact, he does not so much choose the man 
for the living, as the living for the man. Under this system it is 
clear that the idea of trust, if not actually destroyed, is reduced to 
the most attenuated and shadowy form, and the idea of property 
in its most gross and material form has taken it place. 

My Lords, I will not now stop to inquire how far this sale of 
advowsons in gross and of next presentations is right or wrong in 
principle—I shall speak of this presently. All I now contend for 
is this: that if these changes have, as they must have, weakened 
the local and personal interest of the patron in the due adminis- 
tration of his trust,—in the same degree in which they have done 
this, the law should have strengthened the safeguards originally 
devised to prevent abuse of trust. The law, however, has done 
exactly the opposite of this. Instead of strengthening those safe- 
guards, it has very greatly weakened them. 

It has done so, in the first place, as regards the offence of 
Simony. By a process of subtle evasions by interested persons on 
the one hand, and of subtle and nice distinctions, such as English 
law delights in, on the other hand—the laws against Simony have 
been brought into such a state that it is hard to know what is and 
what is not Simony; and, when we do know this, harder still to 
say why one particular transaction should be legally Simony, and 
another not so. It is Simony, for instance, to buy an advowson or 
presentation when the benefice is vacant, but not when it is full; 
and yet it is not Simony to buy either advowson or presentation 
when the incumbent is actually in articulo mortis. It is Simony 
for a spiritual person to buy the next presentation to a living, and 
present himself; but it is not Simony for him to buy the advow- 
son, then present himself on vacancy, and then to sell the 
advowson. Nay, it is Simony for a presentee to contract to marry 
a patron’s daughter, but not Simony for him to contract to marry 
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a patron’s sister or niece, or widowed mother-in-law. The force 
of legal absurdity could hardly, I imagine, go beyond this last 
distinction. 

The practical results, however, of these absurd distinctions 
are most seriously mischievous. In the first place they completely 
destroy all moral sanction for the law of Simony. The difference 
between what this law allows and what it forbids is, in most cases, 
so purely technical and conventional that it touches no man’s con- 
science ; and consequently evasions of a law so utterly unreason- 
able have come to be but lightly regarded. In fact, Simony as a 
legal offence has completely lost its original meaning—as that of the 
‘“execrable and detestable offence of buying or selling spiritual 
things ’—and has come to mean simply the buying or selling of 
benefices under conditions forbidden by law. The law of Simony 
has thus, as it were, slipped from off its moral basis, and been 
broken into shapeless fragments in its fall. But, in the next place, 
it is evident that all these nice distinctions afford abundant 
occasion, not only for honest ignorance, but for dishonest evasion 
of the law. Men are tempted to put their consciences in the 
hands of those clerical agents who pledge their honour—whatever 
that may be worth—that there is no Simony in the transaction. 
I have known clergymen who, on such assurances, have been led 
into bargains which, when in the progress of the business they had 
discovered its real nature, they would gladly have shrunk from, 
because it appeared to them to be simoniacal; but, under threats, 
they had weakly, though perhaps not unnaturally, carried out their 
contract. And this facility of evasion is still further enhanced by 
the present form of declaration required of the presentee. He is 
required to declare to the bishop that he “‘has not made for 
himself,” and ‘ will not satisfy” if made for him by others, 
‘any promise or contract” which, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, is simoniacal.” What is this but to hold out a premium to 
induce men to cultivate ignorance as to the law of Simony? Such 
a declaration is a snare to weak consciences, and a mere cobweb to 
strong ones. Against Simony, if a man wishes to commit it, it is 
absolutely no protection whatever. I venture to think, then, my 
Lords, that you will agree with me, that the laws respecting 
Simony “ are in urgent need of revision.” 

But it may be said, although the law against Simony is so weak 
and ineffectual, there is still the safeguard of the bishop. He may 
refuse institution to an unfit clerk, no matter how he may have 
obtained his presentation. And accordingly, it is to the bishop 
that parishioners make their complaint when threatened with an 
unfit appointment to their parish. Unhappily, the bishop has 
little or no power to help them in such a case—I mean, of course, 
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the bishop of real life, not the bishop of the religious newspapers 
and much-excited speakers, who, as we all know, is a being 
possessed of vast and indefinite powers, which, however, he is too 
cowardly or too selfish ever to use, except for his own aggrandize- 
ment. ‘he bishop of real life is, I hope, a passably honest man, 
really and sincerely desirous of governing his diocese fairly and 
impartially, and of enforcing the law and preserving the peace and 
purity of the Church ; but possessed for this purpose of the most 
limited powers, and constantly doomed to find each weapon of law 
that he takes up break in his hand as he uses it. 

Such a bishop must tell the complaining parishioners that there 
are, indeed, certain specified grounds on which he may refuse to 
institute a clerk,—as, for instance, heresy, immorality, or igno- 
rance ; but that the proof even of these is extremely difficult, and 
that to attempt it he must begin by making himself the defendant 
in a costly law-suit; and that when he has done this—when he 
has braved the terrors of Duplex Querela and Quare impedit—the 
most likely result will be that he will be saddled with heavy costs, 
and the parishioners with an obnoxious minister. In addition, 
however, to this difficulty in the way of the bishop’s discharge of 
duty, there is this further one, that physical incapacity forms no 
legal ground of objection. A patron may present a clerk of eighty or 
ninety years of age, deaf, blind, and with a stutter, to the largest 
and most important parish in the diocese, and yet the bishop 
cannot refuse, on that ground, to institute him. And here I touch 
on one of the most grievous evils and scandals connected with 
Patronage—I mean the practice of putting into a vacant living 
the oldest man the patron can find, in order to sell the living over 
his head. 

My Lords, I wish to avoid strong language in dealing with evils 
which are of long standing, and which, from use and long habit, 
seem to many less odious than they really are. But here is an 
evil for which no such excuse can be made. No patron who does 
this can be ignorant of the cruel wrong that he is inflicting on 
the parish. I solemnly denounce it as nothing short of a most 
wicked breach of trust that a patron, bound before God and man 
to find the fittest pastor for the parish in his gift, should 
deliberately, and for the lucre of gain, choose a man, not for his 
fitness, but for his unfitness—not because he thinks him capable, 
but because he knows him to be utterly incapable of discharging 
the duties of the parish into which he thrusts him, in defiance 
alike of aggrieved parishioners and indignant and protesting 
bishop. 

Imagine, my Lords, the smouldering indignation, the chronic 
discontent and alienation from the Church that must exist in the 
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parish in which this thing has been done. There is no sadder 
nor bitterer moment in a bishop’s life than that in which he finds 
himself reluctantly compelled to give to such a clerk, presented 
by such a patron, the care and government of souls within 
his diocese. And yet, such is the present state of our Laws 
Keelesiastical, that the bishop must do this. So much for the 
safeguard of bishops’ power of objecting to unfit presentations. 

But this is not all. The bishop’s power of preventing corrupt 
transactions is still further and most mischievously limited by the. 
Statute Law as to the Resignation of Benefices. 

By law, all resignations of benefices must be made to the 
bishop, who has the absolute power of refusing to accept the resig- 
nation, except—strange to say—in the very case in which there 
is the greatest probability of its being corrupt—I mean in the 
case of what are called Resignation Bonds. These, as your Lord- 
ships are probably aware, were long regarded as illegal, and have 
only been made legal under certain conditions by special statute 
within the last hundred years. 

In all such cases the bishop is deprived of his absolute 
right to refuse to accept resignations. Now, I do not stop to 
inquire whether these Resignation Bonds should ever have been 
legalized—I entertain a very strong opinion that they should not. 
All that I now contend for is, that there is nothing whatever 
in the nature of these that should exempt them, above all 
others, from the check of the bishop’s veto. I quite understand 
the proposal to take this veto from the bishop altogether; but I 
cannot understand why, if he is to have it in any case, he should 
be deprived of it precisely in that very case in which, @ priori, one 
would expect that there would be most need for its exercise. 

There is, however, one further limitation of a bishop’s power 
in the matter of Patronage, which seems to me the most unreason- 
able and the most mischievous of all,—I refer to the peculiar 
privileges attached to Donatives. 

A Donative is a benefice to which the patron nominates directly, 
without presenting his clerk to the bishop, and in which the clerk 
resigns, not to the bishop, but direct to his patron. That is to. 
say, a Donative is a benefice, in respect to which there is no 
check or safeguard whatsoever against any form or kind of Simony 
or corrupt resignation whatsoever. This seems bad enough ; but 
still worse is the manner in which these Donatives are made use 
of to help out corrupt exchanges. 

The acceptance of a Donative voids, ipso facto, any benefice 
previously held by the presentee. The effect of this is, that an | 
incumbent, whose resignation of his benefice the bishop, for good 
and sufficient reason, may have refused to accept, has only to get 
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appointed to a Donative, which he need not hold for more than one 
day, vacating his benefice by so doing, and then go on to complete 
some simoniacal bargain, or exchange, in defiance of the bishop. 
I have heard of a Donative which has been sold and resold in this 
way as many as five times in one year, and the selling price of 
which, is said to be £20. When I add that some of these Dona- 
tives are said to be in the possession of certain clerical agents, 
who advertise sales and exchanges, to be effected with “ strict 
privacy,” I think I have said enough to show the evils that lurk 
under the existing anomalous privileges attaching to Donatives. 

My Lords, I claim to have proved my first assertion—that 
there are serious evils connected with our present system of 
Patronage, and that these have arisen from the undue preponder- 
ance given by law to property over trust. 

And now, as to the remedies I would propose for these evils. 
Let me, in the first place, say what are the remedies I would not 
propose. I would not propose, as some do, to sweep away all 
Patronage, and resort to the popular election of ministers. Popu- 
lar election is, in my opinion, the very worst of all possible modes 
of appointing ministers. 

In the first place, it fails utterly to secure the very advantages 
which are claimed for it; and, in the second place, it is fraught 
with special evils and dangers of its own. The advantages of 
popular election are supposed to be greater purity of choice and 
greater acceptability of the persons chosen. I maintain that it 
secures neither of those things. Not greater purity, for I fail to 
see why popular elections must necessarily, or even probably, be 
pure. This is the old democratic fallacy as to the virtue of 
numbers. A. B. abuses some trust or power with which he is 
entrusted, not because he is A. B., but simply because he is a 
human being and subject to the infirmities of human nature. 
To cure this evil it is proposed to add to A. B. 500 or 5,000 other 
human beings, and it is assumed that, for some mysterious reason, 
their actions will be free from all human infirmities. I confess I 
cannot see this. Electors have sons and sons-in-law and friends, 


just as much as patrons have; and bribery, intimidation, and 


jobbery are things not altogether unknown at popular elections. 
And as to non-intrusion, which is supposed to be the special and 
peculiar advantage of the election of ministers by the people, 
this is another fallacy. Non-intrusion will follow from popular 
election only in the very rare case where the electors are unani- 
mous in their choice. When they are not, the majority selects 
a pastor for the minority quite as much as ever patron does for a 
parish ; and with this additional aggravation, that the minority 
have in all probability been strongly opposing the appointment of 
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their new pastor, and busily engaged during the contested election 
that preceded his appointment in raking together everything that. 
could be discovered or alleged to his disadvantage. 

But popular election, while thus failing to secure its alleged 
advantages, brings with it all the degrading incidents of public 
competition that necessarily belong to it—the public addresses of 
rival candidates, the house-to-house canvassing of electors, the 
trial sermon and the competitive prayer ; the church left pastorless 
for months while the congregation are making up their minds as 
to which of the many probationers they will accept; the party 
spirit that the contest generates, the rancour and bitterness that 
survive it. 

As to the extent of these evils, let me refer to the testimony of 
an eminent Dissenting minister, the Rev. John Angel James :— 

“Secret canvassing,” —‘“ cabals, intrigues,’—‘‘the most dis- 
gusting exercise of the most disgusting tyranny,”—“ fires of con- 
tentions,”—*“‘the greatest disorder and confusion,”—*“ peculiar and 
dishonourable fickleness of disposition on the part of churches who 
soon grow tired of the man they choose,”—“ affairs of religious 
societies in chancery,”—“ strife, ill-will, confusion, and every evil 
work,”—tyrannical deacons ‘‘ who are patrons of the living, Bibles 
of the minister, and wolves of the flock,”—‘‘ hasty choice of un- 
suitable ministers,”—‘‘ injudicious congregations inviting ignorant 
and incompetent pastors,”—“ relaxation of discipline,’—‘‘ many 
churches exhibiting the sad spectacle of a house divided against 
itself,”—“‘ schisms at the time of choosing a minister,”—*‘‘ church 
meetings exhibiting scenes of confusion, little reeommendatory of 
the democratic form of church government,”’—“ distraction and 
division ” ;—these are some of the results of popular election, 
enumerated by a most competent observer. 

My Lords, after such testimony from a witness so impartial and 
so capable, I may, I think, safely assume that popular election 
will not find favour with your Lordships as a substitute for private 
or public Patronage in our Church. 

Nor can I venture to recommend the device of a Board of Nomi- 
nation in each diocese, in which all appointments are to vest, 
which just now finds much favour with many amateur reformers 
of Church Patronage. 

Such a Board of Nomination would probably reflect the views 
of the predominant theological party in the diocese, and its neces- 
sarily one-sided appointments would destroy all that freedom and 
variety of thought in the ministry which it is the especial glory of 
our Church to cultivate and to protect. Such a mode of appointing 
ministers would, in short, destroy what is now the great merit of 
our present system of Church Patronage—its variety of sources, 
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and the consequent independence of the clergy, who do not owe, 
and who are not looking for their appointments, to any one single 
source of preferment, and who, therefore, represent the views and 
the feelings of all those parties which find their legitimate place 
in our National Church. It would destroy, too, that relation 
between the owners of the soil and the clergy of the Church, at 
which it is just now so much the fashion to sneer as the alliance 
between ‘“‘squire and parson,” but which, nevertheless, I hold to 
be most beneficial, serving, as it does in a thousand ways, to make 
the clergy a bond of union between the rich and the poor, and 
constituting, as I believe, a far safer alliance than that which, if 
you destroy it, would, in all probability, replace it—the alliance 
between the fanatic and the demagogue. 

One other proposal I mention, only to dismiss as quite unneces- 
sary to waste time in considering—and that is promotion by 
seniority. I can hardly suppose that anyone who considers the 
subject for a moment could seriously propose that the oldest 
clergyman in a diocese, simply because he is the oldest, should be 
appointed to what might happen to be the most important and 
populous parish in it. Seniority—other things being equal—may 
-and ought to have its weight in the selection of a pastor. But the 
true and only ground for selection, in the first instance, is not 
seniority, nor even merit, but fitness. To claim promotion on any 
other ground is to set up a vested interest for the clergy, asa 
profession, against the only real and legitimate vested interest that 
can exist in the case—the vested interest of the parishioners in 
having for their pastor the fittest man that can be found. And as 
to the analogy that is sometimes insisted on between promotion by 
seniority in the Army and in the Church, it will be time enough to 
discuss it when the Church possesses those other institutions 
which exist in the army, and without which promotion by 
seniority would be intolerable there—compulsory retirement and 
half-pay. 

Dismissing, then, these and all like merely visionary and im- 
practicable schemes of reform, I would propose, instead of inventing 
new systems of Patronage, to fall back upon the lines of the old. 

I would revert to the original idea of Church Patronage as I 
endeavoured to set it before your Lordships, as that of a trust 
involving certain rights of property. And I would endeavour to 
restore the balance between these two, which, as I have attempted 
to show, has been so seriously disturbed. 

It is clear that you may do this in one of two ways. 

You may either attempt to restore the original close relations 
between the patron and the parish for which he is trustee; or you 
may increase and strengthen the safeguar ds originally designed to 
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prevent his abusing that trust. In other words, you may diminish 
existing facilities for transferring patronage, or you may give 
greater power of objecting to the choice of the patron. 

The former of these two courses would lead to the prohibition of 
all sales of advowsons and of next presentations. As regards 
the sale of advowsons, I cannot go the length which some 
do, of saying that it is a wrong and sinful thing in itself, and 
should, therefore, be made absolutely illegal. If I desire the 
suppression ultimately of sales of advowsons in gross, it is rather 
because of the evils that result from it in practice than because I 
regard it as in itself and on principle wrong. The sale of an 
advowson is the complete and absolute transfer of a trust from 
one person to another. To this I can see no objection in principle. 
I would only desire to see such safeguards, if possible, introduced 
in connection with such sales as should prevent those evasions of 
the law which now shelter themselves under them. And I should, 
further, be glad to see some facilities given for the purchasing by 
some Church body constituted for the purpose, of advowsons in 
gross, and for transferring them, either to public patronage, or to 
private patronage, under such conditions as should make them once 
more advowsons appendant ; that is to say, advowsons attached to 
property in the parish to which they belong. 

But as to sales of next presentations, I would abolish them 
utterly. I would do so, not merely because all the worst evils 
and scandals connected with the traffic in livings arise out of 
them, but because they seem to me essentially wrong in principle. 
They are malum in se, and not malum prohilitum. My Lords, I 
especially entreat your attention to what appears to me the 
essential difference in principle between the sale of an advowson 
and the sale of a next presentation. The former is, as I have 
said, simply the transfer of a trust. The latter appears to me to 
be the breach, or at least the abuse, of a trust. For in the latter 
ease the trustee does not divest himself once and for all of his 
trust; but still retaining it, with all its attendant advantages and 
privileges, he, in consideration of a sum of money paid to him by 
another, allows that other person to step in and perform what is 
really his own most sacred duty under the trust, and which he 
should delegate to none. He makes himself, in short, pro hae vice 
the mere dead hand of a stranger who has no real connection with 
and no interest in the trust. 

What would be thought of the trustee in some cestuique trust, 
who, having the right under the terms of the trust to appoint 
some officer connected with it—say that of agent or solicitor to the 
trust—should deliberately advertise in the papers that he would 
give to anyone who would pay him a certain sum of money the 
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right to appoint that agent or solicitor? I am not sufficiently 
learned in the law to say whether this would or not be legally a 
breach of trust; but, morally, Iam sure it would be, and that of 
the very gravest kind. And I must say that Iam unable to see 
the slightest difference in principle between such a case as this 
and the case of a patron who sells, to anyone who will buy it from 
him, the right to the next presentation to a living of which he 
retains the advowson. 

I would, then, absolutely forbid all sales of next presentations. 

But I confess that I place far more reliance upon those remedies 
which proceed in the second of those directions of which I have 
spoken, viz. in that of strengthening the safeguards against im- 
proper selections by patrons. For it is clear that if these could be 
sufficiently strengthened, the great practical wrong of the appoint- 
ment of unfit pastors would be prevented, even if the scandals as 
to the manner of their appointment were left--as I trust they 
may not be left—untouched. 

Of these remedies I would venture to suggest the following :— 

1. I would enlarge the area of objection on the part of the 
bishop. At present there are certain grounds on which a bishop 
may refuse institution to the presentee of a patron—such, for 
instance, as heresy, ignorance, and immorality. I would add to 
these one more—the most obvious, the most reasonable, and the 
most easily ascertainable of all—physical or mental incapacity. I 
would give the bishop the right to refuse institution wherever the 
presentee is incapable of discharging the duties of the benefice. 

2. I would free the bishop from the present heavy and unjust 
costs attaching to any exercise of his right of objection. Why, in 
the name of common justice and decency, should the bishop, who 
has not the slightest personal interest in the matter,—who is 
acting solely as a public officer, in protection of public interests,— 
be mulcted in ruinous costs simply for attempting to discharge a 
solemn public duty? I ask that this gross injustice and serious 
hindrance to discipline be removed—simply by enacting that in all 
cases of suits respecting institutions between bishop and patron, 
costs should follow, not as they do now the judgment, but the dis- 
cretion of the court. In that case, if the bishop’s objections were, 
in the opinion of the court, frivolous and vexatious, he would most 
properly bear the costs of the suit; on the other hand, if they 
proved reasonable and valid, the patron should bear, in the shape 
of costs, the penalty of this improper selection, while, in the event 
of there appearing fair and reasonable ground for doubt on both 
sides, then the costs should, as they do in like cases in temporal 
trusts, come out of the trust fund,—that is to say, in this case, 
should be a charge on the benefice. 
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3. I would give to parishioners, within carefully guarded and 
-clearly defined limits—for I am quite aware of the dangers in this 
direction—the power of stating their objections to the selection of 
the patron; such objections to be personal and not theological. 
Certainly, I would go at least this length in the direction of popular 
objections to presentees. I would give the parishioners the same 
right of objecting to the discretion of a patron in selecting a 
minister that they now have to objecting to the previous discretion 
of the bishop in ordaining one. I would have a form of si quis, 
analogous to that now required before ordination, read in the 
parish church, both of the parish from which the new incumbent 
was leaving, and that to which he was coming; and I would have 
objections made under this si quis regarded as privileged communi- 
cations, and not leave the objecting parishioner, as he now is left, 
exposed to an action for libel if he ventures to inform the bishop 
of any reason why he should not institute the presentee of the 
patron. 

I would go even farther in this direction, and I would allow of 
such objections under such a si quis being transmitted to the arch- 
bishop of the province in all cases where a bishop is the patron. 
For I fully admit, when this is the case, the safeguard of the double 
trusteeship of bishop and patron is gone, and the guardian of the 
temporalities and of the spiritualities is one and the same person. 

For my own part—and I think I might say on the part of my 
right reverend brethren—we should rejoice if that or any other 
opportunity could be given us of defending the exercise of our 
patronage from aspersions that are as often cruel as they are 
unreasonable and unjust. 

4. I would limit the area of selection by the patron. It is 
already so far limited that he may not present a clergyman not in 
priest’s orders. I would further limit it by enacting that he should 
not present any clergyman who had not been at least three years in 
priest's orders. This would prevent the present scandal of some 
-boy-rector, utterly inexperienced in the duties of his office, being 
placed in charge of, it may be, the largest and most important 
parish in a diocese. 

5. I would reform the existing law against Simony by legislating, 
not against the name of the thing, but against the thing itself. I 
would distinctly specify what transactions, in the sale of advow- 
sons, the law would forbid, and what, if any, it permitted; and I 
would have the declaration to be taken by the presentee to set 
forth distinctly that he had not done any one of the things for- 
bidden, and also which of the things permitted he had done; and 
I would also require this declaration to be made by the patron as 

‘well as by the presentee. 
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6. I would increase the power of the bishop to prevent corrupt 
exchanges, and at the same time I would allow of certain arrange- 
ments in effecting exchanges, which, though now technically Simo- 
niacal, have in them really nothing of the nature of Simony. 

7. Lastly, I would do away with the gross evils connected with 
Donatives by making all of them Presentative Benefices. 

Such, my Lords, are the remedies which I would venture to. 
submit for the consideration of your Committee, should you see fit 
to grant it. They are not exhaustive remedies, and, doubtless, 
other and possibly better may be devised by your Committee. But 
I trust that I have at least succeeded in showing that the evils I 
have described are not irremediable, and may be safely dealt with 
by legislation; that, in short, they are of the accidents, and not 
of the essence, of our system of Patronage. I trust, therefore, that 
I may with some confidence appeal to your Lordships to enter on 
the task of reforming these evils. 

I have, indeed, been assured of the difficulty of preferring such 
an appeal in a House so largely composed of patrons as this is. 
My Lords, I have felt no such difficulty. For even if I could sup- 
pose for a moment that your Lordships, in dealing with this great 
question, could be influenced by merely personal motives, it would 
be to those very motives I should most confidently appeal in favour 
of my motion. For none have so deep an interest in the reform of — 
abuses connected with Patronage as patrons themselves. If we 
would preserve private Patronage—and I for one earnestly desire 
its preservation as an element of real value in our Patronage 
system—we shall best preserve by purifying it of all abuses. 

In no place, then, do I believe that the reform of Church 
Patronage could be more fitly initiated than in your Lordships’ 
House; from none could proposals for its reform come more 
gracefully, or be more grateful to the country, than from your 
Lordships. 

Never, too, as I believe, was there so golden an opportunity for 
Church Reform as the present moment—an opportunity precious, 
it may be, for its briefness as well as for its rarity. My Lords, 
our Church at this moment in her history seems, as regards her 
political assailants from without, to be passing through that kind 
of lull which, we are told, sometimes occurs in the centre of some 
great cyclone,—the still spot in the heart of some furious storm. 
Let us beware of mistaking this for the entire cessation of the 
storm. The forces engaged for and against the Church of England 
are permanent forces in the life of the nation, and they will ere 
long be as furiously as ever at war. Meanwhile we have a brief 
breathing space. If the Church shall use wisely that passing 
interval of comparative calm in clearing the decks of the ship of 
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their dangerous lumber, in strengthening the tackle, in repairing 
what is weak and decayed by time or damaged by the elements,— 
she will yet safely brave the redoubled fury of the tempest into 
which she is assuredly sailing. But if we spend this interval in a 
fool’s paradise of mutual congratulations, drifting along with quiet 
and easy confidence, as men drift along on quiet summer seas, 
unconscious of the gathering storm, then so surely as the Church 
shall thus neglect and waste her opportunity, will the tempest 
smite her with a sudden and a deserved destruction. 


Postscript. 


When requested to contribute to the National Review one of a 
series of articles on Church Reform, I asked to be allowed to offer 
the above speech instead of any new article on the subject— 
adding to it only a few words of explanation and of comment, 
such as the subsequent history of attempts to reform Church 
Patronage seemed to require. 

I did so for two reasons. First, because I really had but little 
to say on the subject which I had not said to the best of my 
knowledge and ability in this speech; and, secondly and chiefly, 
because it seemed to me that in this way I could best emphasize 
the fact that the reform of Church Patronage is no new question, 
raised in consequence of recent alarms about Disestablishment, and 
pressed for the first time—as many seem to think—by Church 
reformers upon supine and indifferent bishops. 

The simple fact is, that in this, as in other Church matters, 
bishops have been in advance of public opinion, and that most, if 
not all, reasonable reforms now advocated have been long since 
cousidered, advocated, and even urged by bishops upon a too supine 
and in“: .erent public. 

Of the four reasonable and desirable reforms, for instance, re- 
commended in what is popularly known as the Cambridge 
Memoriai, viz. Church Patronage, Clergy Discipline, Redistribution 
of Church Income, and increased share of the Laity in Church 
Government—the first has been, as my speech shows, earnestly 
striven for by one bishop, with the entire concurrence and approval 
of all his episcopal brethren. The second has been the subject of 
repeated and anxious discussion in the Upper House of Convoca- 
tion, and the only successful—though but partially successful— 
attempt towards it was made in the Pluralities Act of last session, 
introduced by the Bishop of London. The third has for years 
past been carried out, not only by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
but by bishops, as patrons of livings, under the provisions of 
3 & 4 Vic. c. 113, § 74, which enables patrons of more than one 
living to charge any living in their gift with a contribution to any 
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other of which they may be patrons. The last and most difficult 
by far of these reforms has been at least approached and prepared 
for, by the Diocesan Conferences established by bishops in all the 
English dioceses save one, and by the House of Laymen, just 
created by the Archbishop of Canterbury. In all these attempts 
at Reform, bishops have, I gratefully acknowledge, received valuable 
help from the Lower Houses of Convocation and from Diocesan 
Conferences, but from the outside Church public very little. 

If I draw attention to this fact—that Bishops and Convocations 
have been thus “reformers before the reformation”—it is not 
merely nor even mainly in vindication of the Episcopate from the 
unjust accusation of indifference to Church Reform, but in the 
hope that if we bishops should be unable to adopt some of 
the wilder and cruder changes—I cannot call them reforms—now 
urged upon us by amateur reformers as panaceas against Dis- 
establishment, but which have to me the air of attempts to save 
the Establishment at the cost of the Church—we may, at least, 
claim that our hesitation is not owing to indifference or ignorance. 
We may even hope that practical knowledge and long experience 
of Church Government may, perhaps, give some weight to our 
opinion on proposals emanating from persons who have neither 
the one nor the other; and that if we decline to reform or 
deform the Church after their fashion, it may be just possible 
that we do so because we understand a little more about the 
real needs of the Church, and the real difficulties in the way 
of dealing with them, than do some of our advisers and critics. 

On the history and progress of the attempt to reform Church 
Patronage I have a few words to add. My motion for a Select 
Committee on the subject having been readily acceded to by the 
House of Lords, a large and representative Committee of that 
House was appointed; and after taking evidence, and after re- 
porting that Patronage in the Church of England was in “ urgent 
need of reform,” adopted all the recommendations in my speech, 
save one—the abolition of sales of next presentations, and this 
was rejected only by a small majority. The most valuable part 
of this Report, in my eyes at least, was its distinct affirmation of 
the ruling principle of all reform of Private Patronage, namely, 
that it is “‘property which partakes of the nature of a trust, to be 
administered, therefore, with due regard to the interests of those 
for whom the trust has been created.” 

The Bill, so accepted and amended, ultimately passed the 
House, losing, however, in its passage, some of its provisions, 
but retaining enough to leave it still a very important improvement 
on the existing state of things. 

Meanwhile, however, a violent opposition had been raised 
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against it out of doors, mainly, I regret to say, by clerical patrons 
joined by clerical agents, whose craft it endangered: while, on the 
other hand, it received the most languid support from the Church 
at large. Some half-dozen petitions, if I recollect rightly, and 
these mainly from my own diocese, were all that were sent in 
favour of it. So strong was the opposition to the Bill, and so 
weak the support given it, that the respected member of the House 
of Commons who had taken charge of it at my request, dropped 
it as something too terrible to meddle with, and it was accord- 
ingly lost for that session. 

No attempt was made by me to re-introduce it in the Lords, or 
to procure its introduction in the Commons, inasmuch as it was 
clear to me that for its passing, even in the mild and attenuated 
form to which it had been reduced, there was required an 
amount of public interest and support, which it had not yet 
obtained. Believing, as I did, that this would come, and that ere 
long, I waited patiently for it, noticing from time to time with 
thankfulness the gradual but unmistakable growth of Church 
opinion in favour of reform. In the year 1882 this found effect 
in the appointment of a Royal Commission on Sale and Exchange 
of Benefices, of which I was a member, and the advance of 
opinion on the subject was distinctly marked by a unanimous 
vote of the Commission in favour of the abolition of sales of next 
presentations. Shortly after this a Bill to give effect to the re- 
commendations of this Commission was introduc | in the House of 
Commons, where, after being more than once vlocked or talked 
out, it was at last, in the year 1884, read a second time and 
referred to a Select Committee. In the Report of this Committee 
a very representative one, including Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists, we see a still further progress of opinion. It recom- 
mended that, with due compensation, the sale of advowsons should 
be prohibited and Patronage Boards created in each diocese. This 
year, I earnestly hope and trust, may see effect given by an Act 
of Parliament to these recommendations, and this blot upon the 
system of our Church at last fairly wiped away. 

On the two main points in which the recommendations of this 
Committee are in advance of the recommendations in my speech, 
I desire to express my entire agreement with them. To Patronage 
Boards as replacing all Private Patronage, I should entertain the 
same objections that I expressed twelve years ago. I have no 
desire to see any one of the varied sources of Patronage in our 
Church abolished. Variety of patronage leads to a corresponding 
and most desirable variety of appointment, and I fully admit that 
Private Patronage, under the same proper safeguard that should 
surround all Patronage, is a valuable element in our Church 
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system. But, on the other hand, I confess to the desire to see 
one more source of patronage added to those in existence, in the 
shape of Patronage Boards, on which both the diocese and the 
parish, the clergy and the laity, should be represented, and which 
should have power to acquire, by purchase or by voluntary cession, 
advowsons from private patrons willing so to dispose of them. 

To such a Board, when constituted in my own diocese, I would 
gladly hand over all that episcopal patronage which I am popularly 
supposed to reserve for the endowment of my ‘relatives and 
toadies,” but the conscientious disposal of which, I can honestly 
say, forms no small part of the cares and anxieties of a bishop’s 
office. 

As regards prohibition of sales of advowsons, with due com- 
pensation to patrons,—I have myself so far advanced with the 
times as to be convinced that it must and ought to take place. 
Not only are the scandals connected with it as rife as ever, while 
the public conscience is growing more and more sensitive to them ; 
but I have come to see, more and more plainly, how vested rights 
of sale stand in the way of very important reforms in our system of 
promotion, and also in the way of what, for want of a better term, 
I would call the mobilizing of Church income. By this I mean 
something different from that “redistribution” which is now so 
generally advocated, and which consists in the simple process of 
taking so much income from’ one parish and permanently attach- 
ing it to another. ‘This is open to the objection that the benefice 
thus permanently augmented may. in course of time, come, by the 
shifting of population or the increase of wealth, to need it as 
little as the parish from which it was originally taken. What is 
really required, is not permanent redistribution of income, but the 
creation of a Central Fund, by a graduated taxation on all future 
preferments above a certain amount, including, of course, bishop- 
rics, from which annual grants might be made from time to time 
to parishes as they needed and so long as they needed them. 
This plan, which was adopted in the Irish Church before its dis- 
establishment, worked well there. and would work well here, I am 
persuaded, if only the benefice-monger could be bought out. 
Until he is so, he stops the way. I donot believe that he can 
stop it long. This sale of public offices in the Church is an inde- 
fensible and increasingly intolerable survival from the past. Time 
was when public offices and honours of many another kind were 
saleable and sold ; and when their sale was, doubtless, defended 
by like pleas with those now urged for the sale of benefices ; as, for 
instance, that good appointments were thus made, quite as good as 
those likely to be made if it were abolished—or that their sale 
brought moneyed men into the public services—or that it only gave 
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men, previously qualified and approved of, an opportunity of exer- 
cising their profession. These and the like arguments failed, 
happily, to perpetuate sales of offices in the Services of the State. 
It is not possible that they can long avail to prevent the abolition 
of such sales in the Church. For, say what men may, the sale of 
an advowson is the sale of the right to appoint to a public office. 
The incumbent of a parish is not merely a professional man 
exercising his profession in a certain locality ; he is an officer 
both of Church and State, holding a monopoly of service within a 
legally-defined area, fenced round for his advantage with special 
rights and privileges. Within that area he has the exclusive right 
to perform public services, in a public edifice, not his property, but 
that of his parishioners. He has the official right to preside in the 
parish vestry, and to appoint a churchwarden; he is often 
officially trustee and administrator, and sometimes sole adminis- 
trator, of important public charities. To say of such a man, 
when he buys an advowson and presents himself, that his case is 
analogous to that of a doctor purchasing a practice, is simply to 
abuse words and to insult common sense. He has bought the right 
to appoint himself to a public office of trust and emolument, and 
it is high time that he should no longer have the power to do so. 
How his vested right of sale is to ve extinguished without con- 
fiseation, is another and very different question. But it does not 
seem to me impossible, and I am persuaded that when the Church 
has made up its mind to do it, a way will be found for effecting it ; 
and when this has been found, men will only wonder how it was 
that it had not been found long before. 

One word, and but one, I have to add, on the subject of Church 
Reform generally. It is that I do not advocate this or any other 
‘Church Reform as a means of averting Disestablishment. I have 
little faith in panic legislation. Of all frames of mind in which 
men can set about legislating, the most dangerous is that of 
“Something must be done.’ In nine cases out of ten the some- 
thing that is so done had better have been left undone; and 
assuredly this is true of all Reform in a system of such antiquity, 
extent, and complexity as that of the Church of England. 

Let us resolutely reform all abuses in the Church, not hastily 
nor rashly and with oblique regard to the possible effects of 
this or that reform upon the prospects of Disestablishment, but 
wisely, cautiously, and with due regard to the nature and the 
history of the Institution we are reforming. Let us do so, more- 
‘over, not in the vain hope that such reforms will appease in the 
slightest degree the rancorous hate of the enemies of the Church. 
Rather may we expect them to increase it. It is impossible to 
reform the Church without strengthening it, and the stronger and 
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the more efficient the Church becomes, the stronger will become- 
the animosity of those who desire to see her weak, that they may 
the more easily despoil her. Let those who think otherwise look 
across the Tweed. They will see there a Church free from most 
of those defects alleged against our own—a Church in which there 
are neither sales of advowsons nor presentations ; in which there 
is strict and sharp clergy discipline; in which income is much 
more evenly distributed than with us, and which is penetrated 
throughout with lay control; and yet a Church which is, by all 
accounts, within much more measurable distance of Disestablish- 
ment than ours. They will see, too, a Church in which the latest 
and most popular reform of Patronage has not lessened, but 
intensified the jealous desire for her destruction. 

For my own part, I give the opponents of our Church—many of 
them, at least—credit for deeper consistency and higher motives 
than to suppose that they will be turned aside from what they 
regard as the sacred cause of Religious Equality, by improvements 
in the internal administration of a Church whose existence as an 
Establishment, reformed or unreformed, is equally odious to them. 
Assuredly, I do not suppose them to be so childishly weak as to. 
cease from their assaults upon the Church if only they are allowed 
to preach in our pulpits, on the invitation here and there of a few 
very liberal Clergymen : a proposal which seems to me about as 
respectful and reasonable as would be an invitation from the occu- 
pier of a mansion and estate, whose title to which was disputed, to. 
the claimant of it, to dine once a week in the servants’ hall, accom- 
panied by an expression of the hope that this invitation might be 
accepted in lieu of all demands. 

Reform the Church, by all means. Sweep away with an un- 
sparing hand every proved abuse in her system. Not because 
reform will diminish the number of her enemies, nor even because 
it may increase the number of her members and strengthen the 
hands of her defenders, but, above all and before all things, 
because it will help her, whether Established or Disestablished, 
to do, with ever-increasing energy and efticiency, the great work 
which her Divine Master has called her to do in His name and for 
His sake. 


W. C. PeTERBoRovGH. 
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FAUST” AT THE LYCEUM. 


Du gleichst dem Geist, den du begreifst 
Nicht mir! 
Wuen Mr. Irving, manager and chief actor at what he has made, 
since he undertook its direction, the first of modern theatres, re- 
solved to produce a stage version of the First Part of Faust, the 
resolution caused immense curiosity and not a little delight among 
playgoers. It was thought and hoped that there would be a fine 
rendering of the great dramatic poem which, in the German 
acting edition, is also a most impressive and moving stage-play.. 
In some particulars, which will be referred to, the hope has not 
been disappointed ; but with what, after all, is of some importance 
in a theatrical entertainment, the form of the play itself, it is not 
surprising that some dissatisfaction has been expressed. Mr. Irving 
might have chosen one translation from those of Bayard Taylor, 
Sir Theodore Martin, Miss Swanwick, Hayward, and Mr. Kegan 
Paul, and, collating it with the German acting editions, might 
have made such further cuts, or even transpositions, as seemed to 
him necessary for the tastes of an English audience. In this 
case he could still, of course, have got his beautifully managed 
spectacle of the scene on the Brocken. Then there would have 
been no occasion for the interesting correspondence which was 
lately published in the Times. People anxious to take up the 
cudgels for the defenceless poet would have found plenty of em- 
ployment in comparing the English with the German acting of the 
play; or the manager might have improved on Charles Kean’s 
method, and produced a finely-mounted version of MM. Barbier 
and Carré’s libretto for M. Guonod’s music. That would have dis- 
appointed many people who expect to find a highly poetic insight 
and touch in everything produced at the Lyceum; but it would 
have been consistent and intelligible. Or he might first have. 
arranged his own stage version from the original poem, and then 
have had a new translation made of the scenes which he wished 
to retain. Nor need there have been any great outcry if, in such 
a case, the English dramatic poet, keeping carefully to the spirit of 
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the original, had written in connecting passages where they would 
have made matters more easy for the stage mechanism and the play’s 
explication to the audience. This, considering the existence of the 
translations above referred to, might have been needless, but, again, 
would have been intelligible. As we all know, none of these 
methods was adopted. Mr. Wills undertook to produce a new 
adaptation of the First Part of Faust, and what he has done may 
be described by varying the words of his Mephistopheles. He has 
flung on the wind mangled gobbets of Goethe’s and MM. Barbier 
and Carré’s work. He has also added to that part of Goethe's 
scheme which he has retained some ideas of his own, clothed in his 
own language. Let it be admitted that Mr. Wills’s answer in the 
Times to the objections already referred to is, in some respects, 
sound. Whether the scene is laid at Nuremberg or at Leipzig, 
need not agitate us much ; and we can quite understand an English 
manager preferring to leave alone the humours of the Witch’s 
Kitchen. His answer to another objection need not be dealt with, 
as the matter objected to has practically disappeared from the 
play since its earlier performances. But Mr. Wills goes on to say: 
** The scene introduced by me between Gretchen and Mephisto- 
pheles, which has a dramatic necessity as a link and balance in 
the play, simply exhibits the last resort of a poor and terrified 
peasant girl to her crucifix when ‘something wicked’ is by her 
side. I am told, indeed, that this grossly violates Goethe’s inten- 
tion—a mere ipse dixit to which I cannot, therefore, further reply.” 
Nor is it easy to find any further reply to Mr. Wills’s own mere 
assertion as to necessary links and balances than the meek one, 
* Wenn Mr. Wills sagt so muss es wahr sein.” The incident of 
the Cross overpowering Mephistopheles appears, it will be remem- 
bered, in another method, as a striking scene in MM. Barbier and 
Carré’s libretto. In the German acting version, as presented at 
the old Dresden Theatre, Herr Jaffe, as Mephistopheles, intro- 
duced it lightly, but with telling effect, recoiling in hatred and 
dismay from a crucifix on the table, as he limped and peered round 
Gretchen's room just before Faust’s scene by himself. In Mr. 
Wills’s introduced scene we have Mephistopheles talking what may 
possibly strike some of us as rather skimble-skamble stuff to 
Gretchen, and suddenly catching sight of a small crucifix hanging 
from her girdle. Then, seeing his terror, she raises it, and he 
wraps his cloak about him and flees from the “ poor and terrified 
peasant girl.” Students of the poem and the drama may judge 
for themselves whether this added scene is an improvement, even 
for stage purposes, on Goethe’s. 

It is not necessary to go in detail through Mr. Wills’s chops 
and changes, but some may be briefly referred to as illustrating 
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the fact that Mr. Wills’s play resembles neither the work of Goethe 
nor that of Barbier and Carré, nor even that of Mr. Wills at his 
best. Hard on the scene just referred to follows one in which 
Faust, as the play is now given, proposes to fly temptation, when 
Mephistopheles turns on him with horrible physical menaces 
(among which we hear of the “ mangled gobbets”’ quoted above) 
of his diabolical wrath, should the Doctor attempt such a thing. 
Mr. Wills defends this as being found in the original legend. A 
good many other things which Goethe did not include in his 
scheme are found in the original legend; and the argument 
might as well excuse the introduction of any scene from Marlowe’s 
Faustus. 

Again, in the scene of the fight with Valentine Mr. Wills makes 
Faust exclaim after the soldier is killed, and before Faust is haled 
away by Mephistopheles, ‘‘ This is murder!” Is this, too, one 
may ask, a necessary link and balance hitherto in the play ? 
There was no such stuff in Goethe’s thought, so far as one may 
judge from the text. Nor is it easy to reconcile the leisurely 
exit of Mephistopheles, dragging the Doctor with him, with the 
lines— 

Ich weiss mich trefflich mit der Polizei, 
Doch mit dem Blutbann schlecht mich abzutinden, 


In the same scene Mr. Wills makes Faust return remorseful to 
the scene of the duel, when Mephistopheles, in a waggishness, or 
to be rid of a prating fellow, summons up a cloud from the earth 
to enwrap him, and pronounces over him a spell of forgetfulness, 
until ‘“‘ he wakes in witches’ land,” that is on the summit of the 
Brocken. What is the object of this beyond getting the cloud effect 
and the rhyming incantation ? At such work as that Mr. Wills 
has a formidable rival in G. W. M. Reynolds, whose rhyming spells 
for the Fiend in his very odd romance of Faust have much of the 
swing and vigour which animate their writer’s translation of 
certain passages in Victor Hugo. 

In the next scene, in the cathedral, Mr. Wills, adapting the 
method of Barbier and Carré, makes Mephistopheles take the 
place of the Béser Geist, but, like the French writer, forgets to 
explain how the incarnate devil who cowers before a crucifix finds 
it easy to hold his own in a cathedral. It is, perhaps, an excess 
of Germanism which makes some German opera managers restore 
the demoniac part in this scene to the Evil Spirit in the teeth of the 
librettist’s directions ; but it may also be called an excess in the other 
line to follow the opera librettists in such a matter when dealing 
with the play. But this is not enough. After the immeasurably 
tragic close of the scene with the simple words “‘ Nachbarin! euer 
Flischchen,” from the swooning Gretchen, we must needs see 
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Mephistopheles stealing round to the outside of the cathedral, and 
laughing devilishly as the curtain falls. In the earlier part of 
the scene Mr. Wills has introduced, with the words, ‘‘ And I feel 
like a tom-cat on the tiles,” a version of Mephistopheles’s speech 
beginning ‘Und mir ist’s wie dem Kiatzlein schmictig.” The 
effect of the detached scrap of Goethe’s work is somewhat un- 
pleasing. Of the Brocken scene there is no more and no less to be 
said than that it is a triumph of picturesque and weird staging 
and grouping; but, as presented, it is naught to the purpose of 
the action ; and if it were well to bring it in to astonish and 
bewilder the eye, as it certainly does, that might have been as 
well done in a version of the play which had some real reference 
to Goethe’s treatment of the legend. 

The cutting short of the prison scene one can easily under- 
stand; but it is not so easy to understand the imitating of the 
opera in the bodily presentment of winged angels that we have 
instead of the ‘‘ Heinrich, Heinrich!” which is the only true 
poetic and dramatic sequel to the “Her zu mir” of Mephisto- 
pheles to Faust. Either we should have this utterance with its. 
inspiring suggestion, or the curtain should fall on the summons. 
of Mephistopheles to the victim he still holds, after the voice from 
above has given the lie to his ‘‘ Gerichtet.” 

It will be gathered from these observations that I do not think 
Mr. Wills has improved Goethe’s poem as presented in dramatic 
form in Germany, or has produced an “adaptation” of his own 
of remarkable literary or dramatic value. He has been swayed, 
it would seem, here by a hankering to give a new rendering of 
Goethe’s lines, here by a desire to bring in some effect well-tried 
and successful on the lyric stage, and here, again, by a wish to 
show what Mr. Wills can do with a fine legend. As to the result, 
opinions may and will no doubt differ. There will be less diffe- 
rence, probably, as to the effect produced by what is in this version, 
more than in any other, the central figure, Mephistopheles. Mr. 
Irving plays the part admirably. He hints at the limp indi- 
cated in Siebel’s line, ‘‘ Was hinkt der Kerl auf einem Fuss” (it 
is amusing to find a critic referring to this ‘‘ suggestion of Le 
Diable Boiteux” as a novelty), and he has the red dress elsewhere- 
indicated. Apart from these things, and from such subtle 
resources of make-up as are invisible to the audience, the actor 
relies entirely on his power of gesture, intonation, position—in 
short, on the plain power of acting—to produce the striking effect 
which his Mephistopheles has. He has the curiously repellent 
grace and fascination which Mephistopheles should have in his 
human aspect, and he has the majesty of the spirit that denies 
at the moments when he stands forth as the fiend masquerading 
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among the puppets of earth. He is insinuating, grimly witty, 
terrifying by turns. His face, his accents, his movements, all 
demand and repay study. Two things only occur to me as sugges- 
tions. More might surely be made of the passage where Mephisto- 
pheles regrets in a petulant humorous huffiness that he is the Devil; 
and in the Brocken scene a further effect, a fuller sense of power, 
might be attained if Mephistopheles were less restless in action 
and movement. For the rest, nothing that Miss Terry does can 
miss charm; but she does not seem yet to have fixed her idea 
of Gretchen. Mr. Conway, as Faust, does manfully in a part 
which, according to most accounts, he scarcely succeeded with at 
first. Mrs. Stirling brings, as always, the sense of a secure and 
true art to the spectator when she appears as Martha, and Mr. 
Alexander plays finely the one fine scene of Valentine. 


W. H. Potuock. 
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Atevery public meeting, where the political, social, and commercial 
problems of the day are spoken of, the land question is brought pro- 
minently forward as one of the most pressing. Mr. Gladstone in his. 
Manifesto, wherein he expressed his views on the measures first 
requiring the attention of Parliament, gave a foremost place to 
this question of the land. In order to stimulate the agitation 
among the crofters, which has now prevailed for some time, many 
harsh, wild, and untrue things have been said on this subject. No 
epithet is too strong to apply to landlords as a class. They are not 
only called oppressors and tyrants, but even robbers. Extravagant 
assertions of this nature have been repeated frequently, on the 
platform and at the hill-side meetings of the wandering crofter, by 
the leaders of the agitation and by the paid agents of land-law 
associations. It is not surprising that in not a few districts rents 
are far inarrear. Irresponsible men speak considerably at random 
to make themselves heard. The want of character and position 
in the speakers has attracted comparatively little attention to the 
particulars of their accusations. They have in great measure been 
passed over with contempt or scorn. But when a late Cabinet 
Minister, and, should his party return to power, doubtless a future 
Cabinet Minister, dilates in the same strain upon this theme, it 
is time the matter should be more closely examined. _ 

In September last Mr. Chamberlain came to Inverness pur- 
posely to speak in the interests of his party. The views he 
expressed, therefore, are not the hasty thoughts of the moment, 
but his deliberate deliverance on the stibjects he treated of. He, 
as reported, said: ‘“‘I can well understand that any examination 
into the titles of landlords carried back for many generations 
might be very undesirable, and very inconvenient, especially for 
landlords.” A mushroom of yesterday to raise his little voice 
against the ancient oaks of the forest! ,Of all calumnies, a general 
one is the most unworthy and the most cowardly, but to men of 
consideration the most worthless. Whom does he assail? 
McKenzie, Munro, and Ross, McIntosh, McPherson, and Cameron, 
Argyle, Sutherland, and Gordon, Seafield and Moray, Lovat and 
Macdonald of the Isles, are surely names of note, and their suc- 
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cessions and titles are indelibly written on every page of the 
history of their country. 

This was but laying the foundation of a superstructure of 
ignorance and error. Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to say: “I 
think there is historical warrant for saying that in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland, at any rate, there was not until compara- 
tively recent times anything in the way of private ownership of 
land. The land belonged, in common possession, to the Chief and 
his Clan, or perhaps it would be more correct to say that the 
chief held it in trust for his clan. At all events, there was no 
claim to absolute and unrestricted ownership. Security of tenure 
was inherent in the customs of the people, even if it did not 
receive the sanction of the law, and the arbitrary claim to absolute 
possession and disposition of the soil has only sprung up within 
the last hundred years.” This is the startling historical state- 
ment of Mr. Chamberlain, given in his own words. According to 
him, landlords in the North have had such ownership of their 
lands as they use now barely a hundred years. It is well, then, to 
see what answer authentic and historical documents afford to this 
extraordinary assertion. 

The answer is not far to seek. There was published in Edin- 
burgh in 1854, for the Bannatyne Club, a book in two volumes, 
called Origines Parochiales Scotie. This most interesting and 
learned work deals, as far as it goes, one by one with every parish 
in the country. In particular it notices the earliest and all the 
charters down to modern times, which refer to every parish in the 
dioceses of Argyle and the Isles, of Ross, and of Caithness. The 
work does not give charters at length, but we are told where they 
are to be found. We find, then, that, from the days of King 
Alexander and William the Lion, landlords held their lands by 
charter as personal property, much as they do now, all over the 
Highlands and Islands. All the holders of landed property cannot 
be traced back, though many can, to the days of the kings men- 
tioned ; but there is not a district, however obscure, and scarcely 
an island, however small, that is not conveyed by charters dating 
four, five, or more hundreds of years ago. The terms of these 
charters establish beyond all doubt that they dealt with land as 
personal property, and they indicate clearly that the same state of 
things existed at the date of the earliest of them. They give the 
divisions of land, while conveying it; such as davochs, tierungs, 
unciates, bovates, ploughlands, oxengang, marklands, pennylands; 
and fractions of each of those, as a half-davoch, a quarter-davoch, 
a half-pennyland. One charter may convey to a proprietor many 
davochs, and another one acre. They demonstrate that the most 
minute possession or ownership of the soil was meant, for their 
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common language is: ‘‘ In bosco et in plano, in pratis et in pas- 
cuis, in stagnis et molendinis, in moris et maresiis, in ripis et in 
piscariis, et in omnibus justis pertinentiis uis, libere et quiete, 
plenarie, pacifice, et honorifice.”” See fac-simile of a charter of 
Hugo Freskyn of the date 1203-14, granting lands in Sutherland 
(Preface to Registr. Moraviens.). Alexander de Erskyn, laird of 
Dun, is more particular; see a charter to him, date 1467 (Miscel- 
lany of the Spalding Club, vol. iv. p. 6), which has: “ Plena potes- 
tate imponendi et extra ponendi sub se tenentem seu tenentes 
. . . cum justis suis pertinentiis quibuscumque tam non nominatis 
quam nominatis.” Page 5 has another charter of the date 1451, 
which has tam sub terra quam supra terram. Almost all, if not all, 
lands in Scotland were dealt with and given by one possessor, or 
by the Crown, to another in this minute fashion. Hill and dale, 
river and lake, muirs and morasses, forest, fields and pastures, 
tenants and tenandries, things above and things underground, 
named or unnamed, pertaining to the property, are conveyed by 
charters times without number, and by charters which still exist 
in their original form and with their original seals and signatures. 
The same words are used in the north and in the south; in the 
ease of the Highland chief as of the Lowland laird. 

In the face of all this, how can any reasonable man maintain 
that there was no claim to ownership of the soil until within “‘the last 
hundred years” ? It would be too absurd to say that words of com- 
plete possession were used, but with a fictitious meaning. Vox et 
preterea nihil. Charters except as well as give in a way that leaves 
no possibility of denying their true signification: thus, William, Earl 
of Ross, grants to a certain Malmoran of Glencharny two davochs 
of land in Badenoch, reserving to himself one acre of ground. In 
a second charter he grants the one acre to Malmoran. The two 
deeds were seen and approved by Alexander of the Isles, Earl of 
Ross, in 1338, and are given in the Miscellany of the Spalding Club, 
vol. iv. p. 126. 

People bought and sold land of old as in our day. In 1494 
Elizabeth Menteth, lady of Rusky, and widow of John Napar of 
Merchanistoun, sold to Archibald, Earl of Argyle, her lands of the 
half of Inchirnanrusky, Le Cor, Auchinglacht, &c., extending in 
all, together with half her other lands in Argyle, to seventeen 
marks and a half of old extent (Or. Par. Scot., vol. ii. p. 69). In 
1548, John Stewart of Kilchattan sold to his kinsman Robert 
Stewart the eight marklands of Kilchattanmoir and Kilchattanbeg 
(Or. Par. Scot., vol. ii. p. 214). In 1624, Gregor McGregor sold to 
Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenorchy, for fifteen thousand marks, his 
twenty marklands of Glenstrae (p. 140). In 1550, Alexander 
toss of Balnagowan sold “ Estir and Westir Rarechy” in the 
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Earldom of Ross, to William Carnecors (p. 455). Other examples 
are abundant. See Black Book of Taymouth (pp. 30-32). If there 
was to be no ownership of the soil, for what did people pay down 
hard cash in those days ? 

Proprietors exchanged lands. In 1463 John, Earl of Ross and 
Lord of the Isles, granted to Thomas the younger of Dingwall, the 
lands of Usuy in the Earldom of Ross, in exchange for the third 
part of Arkboll, and the lands of Inchfure in the mairdom of Delny 
(Or. Par. Scot. vol. ii. p. 464). In 1543 Thomas Dingwell of Kil- 
done (p. 408) sold the lands of Lochbryne with the fishings to 
John Makkenze of Kintail, in exchange for the lands of Fotherty 
and for a certain sum of money. In 1563 (p. 550) Alexander 
Bane of Tullich exchanged with Robert Munro of Foulis the half 
of the lands and fishings of Ferrintosky in Braquhat (in Suther- 
land) for the lands of Wester Logy with the mill and alehouse in 
the Earldom of Ross, and for certain arable lands in the burgh of 
Dingwall. In 1564 (p. 311), Archibald, Earl of Argyle, gave the 
fifteen shilling lands of Dumdarroch and the keeping of the woods 
of Dowart to Gilbert McKellor for the four marklands of Glendan 
in Torosay. This exchanging of lands and parcels of lands in one 
part of the country for others elsewhere makes it clear that there 
was everywhere the same dominion over the soil. 

Proprietors gave lands as marriage portions to their daughters. 
“In 1449 John Stewart, Lord of Lorne, on account of a marriage 
contract between his ‘ derrest cousing and mach’ Sir Colin Camp- 
bell of Glenorchy and his daughter Jonet Stewart, granted to Sir 
Colin the five marklands of Lettirbean, and half a markland 
between Leakansummar and the rivulet called Altmothle, with 
the isle of Inchconnan and all other isles thereto annexed, and 
other lands in the lordship of Lorn and the sheriffdom of Perth.” 
(Or. Par. Scot. vol. ii. p. 155). The younger sons were provided 
for frequently by grants of lands. In 1566 (see same page) Colin 
Campbeli of Glenorchy granted in heritage to his son Patrick six 
marklands of Auchynrere, four marklands of Drumnavoke, and 
two marklands of Condolych, all of old extent. There is no use 
in multiplying examples beyond endurance. Lands were mort- 
gaged for raising money; lands were granted with reversion, i.r. 
on paying a specified sum of money; lands were granted for a life, 
or for two lives, or for either with a specified number of years 
thereafter; lands were granted as a reward to a “ good servitor.” 
In all these dealings with lands, they used the same terms as 
now, and consequently they conveyed the lands as absolutely as 
now. 

The connection between the possessor and the more immediate 
occupier of the soil comes now to be treated of. Under a large 
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proprietor well-known gradations of rank prevailed among those 
occupying his lands. There were vassals and sub-vassals, tenants 
and their dependents, sub-tenants, and cottars. Under a small 
proprietor there would be tenants, sub-tenants, and cottars. 
Throughout the Highlands and islands a baneful system of middle- 
men was too common. The middle-man tenant paid a moderate 
rent to the landlord, and, as a rule, laid @ heavy hand on his own 
sub-tenants. The galling yoke of middle-men has happily passed 
away. This mention of them has been made that the reader may 
understand that there were two kinds of leases. In one, the land- 
lord dealt with the middle-man tenant, and the middle-man dealt 
with and controlled his own sub-tenanis and cottars, and was 
responsible to the landlord for their conduct. When his lease 
expired their sub-tenancy came to an end, for he only had given it. 
In the other class the landlord dealt directly with the tenants, and 
they enjoyed occupancy, as a tenant does to-day, during the 
currency of their lease while they satisfied its obligations. But 
of security of tenure other than this, or of common possession 
between the chief and his clan, or of any co-proprietary rights on 
the side of the clan, published records furnish never a word. 

The present writer has had no access to the private papers of 
uny extensive proprietor. The authorities cited and to be cited 
are public, and can readily be examined by whoever is interested 
in the question, and they are abundant. In the Registrum Episco- 
patus Moraviensis the rental of the diocese is given. In Or. Par. 
Scot. the rentals of the dioceses of Argyle and the Isles, of Ross, 
of Caithness, and in great measure of several lay properties. 
Rentals of the great Earldom of Mar and of the Earl of Huntly 
are given in the Spalding Club Miscellany, and in the Black Book 
of Taymouth we have the rental of Glenorchy. These and the other 
published rentals, though imperfect, give us a good insight into 
the state and position of the tillers of the land, and also make it 
evident that their state and position was the same over the 
country. 

‘“‘In 1512 King James IV. assigned to David, Bishop of Ergile, 
the ‘fermes, bere, and aitis’ of the lands of Kilyownane and 
Loched, paid by the tenants before the last leasing (assedatio) 
made at Kilkerane.”” So in Kintyre there was no fixity of tenure 
three hundred and seventy years ago, nor joint ownership, but 
leases renewed from time to time (Or. Par. Scot., vol. ii. p. 15). 
King James IV. was evidently in complete ignorance of the doc- 
trines anent chief, clan, and land preached at Inverness in 1885; 
for in 1508 Andrew, Bishop of Caithness, Ranald Alansoun, and 
Alexander McLeod, were commissioned by him to let to sufficient 
tenantry for five years the lands in Lewis and Watternish in Skye, 
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forfeited by Torquil McLeod. This King’s ignorance was of earlier 
date, for in 1502 he gave commission to the Earl of Huntly, Lord 
Lovat, and Munro of Fowlis to lease the lands of Cogeach, Assent, 
and all the ferme lands of Torquil McLeod of Lewes, then in the 
King’s hands, &c. The same King, in 1510, granted a letter 
of protection to Gillaspy Dow, Bailie of Trouternes, ordering the 
lieges, especially the tenants of Trouternes, that they should not 
disturb him, his factors, or his servants, in their persons, their 
goods, or their peaceable possession of the leases which Gillaspy 
had of the King in Trouternes (Or. Par. Scot., vol. ii. pp. 851, 360, 
694). Skyemen were never famed for their peaceful and law- 
abiding disposition until lately, when this character has been 
largely given them, and with many patent evidences of their 
meriting it by their publicly-manifested aptitude in the opposite 
direction. But in 1510 it was not rent, but the forfeiture of their 
chief, John, Lord of the Isles, that caused some effervescence in 
their otherwise placid spirit. 

In 1569 Colin Campbell of Glenorchy granted to his servitors, 
Gregor McAne and his wife, and to their heirs and sub-tenants, a 
nineteen years’ lease of the two marklands of Blairkirn for yearly 
payment of, &e. Here the nineteen years clearly affect the sub- 
tenants as well as the tenant-in-chief. In the following, one 
tenant succeeds another, who, with his sub-tenants, would have 
to quit. In 1576 Colin Campbell of Glenorchy leased for nine- 
teen years from Whitsunday 1577, to his servitor Dougall Mackcho- 
nochy VecPrior, his three marks of Balleveolayne in Lorn, then 
occupied by Dougall Stewart and his sub-tenants, for yearly pay- 
ment of, &ce. (Or. Par. Scot., vol. ii. pp. 142, 166). Many other 
leases are given of this same district. There was a rule in the 
district about leases, for (p. 165) lands of the extent of twelve 
marks in Lismore are declared to be worth 250 marks, ‘ accord- 
ing to the custom of sett lands.” An estate regulation regarding 
Campbell of Glenorchy's lands is to be found in the Black Book 
of Taymouth, p. 353, which shows that removals were of ordinary 
occurrence. Here it is: “It is statute and ordanit that ewirie 
tennent and cotter within the foirsaidis boundis sall leawe thair 
duelling housses at their remoweing theirfra as sufficient in all 
respectis as thei enterit thairto, ilk persone failyeand heirintill 
under the paine of ten pundis toties quoties.” This seems a 
curious position for a joint proprietor to find himself in! From 
the rental of the Lordship of Huntly we find the same state of 
things to prevail at Ballater on the Dee, at Ruthven in the Enzie, 
at Badenoch, and in Lochaber on the Western Sea. Camus-o-may 
sett to James Elmslie and Jonathan Michie for thirteen years, 
his “ entres ” 1599 yeirs; Mill of Kyngussie, and the Abbey crofts 
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sett to Ingram Scoit for three years, his “ entres,” Whitsunday 
1607 ; Gillechallum MeSoirll has one quarter of Kingussie Mor, 
sett for five years, “‘entres” 1603 (Spalding Club Miscellany, 
vol. ii. pp. 298, 313). In 1554 the Bishop of Moray grants to 
John McGillis and his wife a nineteen years’ lease of the lands of 
Auchmony, in the barony of Kinmylies near Inverness, for yearly 
payment of, &c. (Registrum Episcopatus Moraviensis, p. 393). 

In Chiefs of Grant, vol. iii. p. 300, an excerpt from old rental 
of the Grant estates shows, in 1611, the same form of rent and 
land-holdings as elsewhere. At p. 318 is printed at length a 
lease by John Grant of Freuchie in 1620 to Alexander McWilliam 
Moir “‘. . . for all the dayes, yeiris, space, and termeis of nyntene 


yeiris . . . the half town and landis of Corthullie . . . but if he 


be accusit or convict of . . . or yet for schuitting at deir or rae 

. in these cases or either of them . . . the present tack to be 
thereafter null and of nane avail.” In a tack of some of the 
lands of Beauly by Walter, Prior of Beauly, to John and Alexander 
Clerks, 19th November 1568, ‘‘. . . should they fail to pay said 
maillis, fermis, costumes, and dewties . . . then in that case then 
this present Assedation and Letter of 19 years to be null, invali- 
date, of no force, strength, or effect without any further process of 
law.”* 

There is no use in wearying the reader with more leases. This, 
the latest in date, but interesting as an improving lease, is from 
Fraser Macintosh’s Antiquarian Notes, p. 2. At Beaufort, June 
1732, it is contracted between Simon Lord Fraser of Lovat, pro- 
prietor of the lands, ‘‘. . . and he gives in tack and assedation to 
John McHucheon, and two others, for the space of seven years, as 
much ground of Caiplich as they can improve; and as the place 
was previously a barren hill-side, they are to pay no rent these 
seven years . . . and at the expiration he binds himself to prefer 
them for tenents for a new term provided they offer as much yearly 
rent as any other person.’”’ These instances—and thousands of the 
same character might be produced—are conclusive. Comment is 
needless; they speak for themselves. Landlords were landlords, 
and tenants and crofters occupied of old the position they occupy 
now. The Spalding Club published a ‘“ List of Pollable Persons” 
within the Shire of Aberdeen in 1696, in which one finds every 
householder in the shire, and their status, whether landlord, 
gentleman-farmer, tenant, sub-tenant, crofter, cottar, servant, &c. 
A similar state of population existed in every part of Scotland. 

The rents proprietors received were partly in money, partly in 
kind, and partly in labour or other services. The rents in kind 
were so much wheat, flour, oats, oatmeal, barley, malt, horses, 


* Mist. of Beau'y Priory, p. 256. 
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cows, marts, calves, sheep, lambs, goats, kids, geese, ducks, poultry, 
pigs, butter, cheese, and sometimes even grouse. In Skene’s Celtic 
Scotland, vol. iii., in the appendix, pp. 428-440, we have a descrip- 
tion of the Isles of Scotland, written before 1595. The joint 
ownership of the clan was unknown to the writer. On every occa- 
sion he gives the chief as the proprietor, as “‘ Lewis perieins to 
McCloyd Lewis. It is 40 lb. land of auld extent and payis yeirlie 
18 score chalders of victuall, 58 score of ky (cattle), 32 score of 
wethers, and ane great quantitie of fisches, pultrie, and white 
plaiding by (besides) thair Cuidichies, that is, feisting thair master 
when he pleases to cum in the cuntrie, ilk ane their nicht or twa 
nichtis about, according to thair land and labouring.” Rasay 
belonged to the Bishop of the Isles, as over-lord, and to McLeod 
Rasay as vassal. We are told of it: “It payis yeirlie to the 
bischop 16 merks, but to the capitaine thairof it payis of sundrie 
tributes better nor 500 merks.” There were 300 mark-lands in 
Mull. The payments in Mull were a rule for several other islands. 
“Tlk merkland in this Ile (Mull) payis yeirlie 5 bollis beir, 8 bollis 
meill, 20 stanes of cheese, 4 stanes of buttir, 4 mairtis, 8 wedderis, 
twa merk of silver, and twa dozen of pultrie, besides Cuddiche 
quhanevir thair master cummis to them.” 

Tiree cries out to-day for the olden time. Here is the account 
of it three hundred years ago: “It (Tiree) pertenis to great 
McClane of Doward. . . . The yeirlie dewtie thairof is sa great 
of victuall, buttir, cheis, mairtis, wedderis, and other customes, 
that it is uncertain to the inhabitants thairof quhat thai should 
pay, but obeyis and payis quhatevir is cravet be thair master for 
thair haill deuties, only to tak sa mony firlotts as micht stand 
side be side round about the haill [le full of victuall, half meill, 
half beir, and it was refuseit.” In this fashion the description 
proceeds from island to island. Lest there should be any mistake, 
let us take Macfarlane, a writer of the seventeenth century, as 
another authority. ‘‘ None,” he says, ‘do go with boats into thois 
islands (Barra and its islets) in the summer and harvest seasons 
befoir the lord thereof (McKneill) have his dutyes paid to him, 
which are the half of all their cornis, butter, cheiss, &c., and he 
hath an officiar resident ther for that use’’ (Or. Par. Scot., vol. ii. 
p- 364). Do the Barra people pay more now to Lady Cathcart ? 
Besides this, the islands (from the Lews to Islay) kept afoot 
2,000 men, ‘ cled with attounes and haberchounis, and knapshal 
bannets, as their lawis beir,” at the expense of the tillers of the 
soil. And these soldiers did not labour, for ‘‘ na labourers of the 
ground are permittit to steir furth of the cuntrie quhatevir thair 
maistir have ado, except only gentlemen quhilk labouris not” 
(Celt. Scot., pp. 438-9). These islands, although behind in other 
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things, show Europe the first spectacle of a standing army. Mr. 
Skene (and where is there a greater authority in ancient Scottish 
history), in vol. iii. p. 187 of his Celtic Scotland, says, indeed, that 
tenure in common was the oldest tenure. He gives no authority, 
and speaks of such tenure as existing in a very early state of the 
Celtic tribe, and before the introduction of Christianity. It is 
even then but a supposition. And our agitators pretend this sort 
of tenure existed a century ago! 

To conclude, every portion of the three kingdoms brings evidence 
of a great fact, which of itself is a convincing proof of all that has 
been here advanced, and this fact is, that from the early beginnings 
of Christianity proprietors gave everywhere lands to the Church. 
Besides the great monasteries and bishoprics, each parish had its 
grant of land, and the proprietors of the lands were the donors, 
and even to this day many of these donors’ names are preserved. 
The Irish chief and the Highland chief, both Pict and Scot, gave 
lands in support of monasteries, churches, and convents, and all 
these were very numerous. But more; they removed the previous 
cultivators of the lands, and gave them over vacant to the new ; 
for, though there were many tenants of church-lands, yet the 
parochial clergy tilled their own glebes, as did the monks their 
demesne-lands, or home-farms, and orchards. The lands, tilled 
thus by the clergy, and made vacant for them, if im one place, 
would be by far a more extensive cultivated area than any single 
proprietor possesses in Scotland. In the north these grants begin 
with the advent of St. Columba to Scotland, in 563, when he 
received the island of Iona, and afterwards he and Drostan came 
to Buchan, as the Book of Deer (our oldest historical work almost) 
testifies, pp. 91, 92, when Bede the Pict, mormaer of Buchan, gave 
them Abbordoboir (Aberdour) in freedom for ever from mormaer 
and toisech ; he also gave them in offering from Cloch in tiprat to 
Cloch pette meic Garnait (Deer). 

This paper is written neither to praise nor to condemn the past, 
but to show it as it was. In no authoritative document, in no plea 
laid before any court, in no charter, do we find the proprietary 
rights of the peasants crop up. Who was the first to invade their 
rights—who the last? Was no voice raised in their behalf? It 
must have been done, like the sowing of the cockle, when men 
were asleep. No; it is easier to prove that they, as well as the 
land, were the personal property of the chief, than that they were 
joint owners of the soil with him. Mr. Chamberlain was not the 
first to assert that land, until lately, was held in the Highlands 
in common—-the property of all. Others had asserted and re- 
asserted it. These assertions have been published and republished 
in the newspapers all over the kingdom. If persistence in spreading 
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even falsehood be continuous, and a sufficiently great clamour 
raised, it is wonderful with how many it gains credit. Where 
Mr. Chamberlain erred was in daringly appealing to history at 
second hand. Had he taken the trouble to inform himself on the 
subject, we deem him too clear-headed not to have seen how the 
truth lay, and too honest to have made the untrue statements he 
so defiantly propounded at Inverness. His conduct in making a 
fierce attack on landlords, without being careful about the truth of 
what he said, deserves the weighty condemnation of every upright 
man. One that aims at the position of being a principal in framing 
the law should have a cool, unprejudiced, judicial mind, should be 
well-informed on the subject in all its bearings, ere he legislate ; 
for how can a law be good or just, if the maker of it be ignorant, 
biassed, and found his law on falsehood ? 

Now, it has been here proved—and documents on every point 
might have been multiplied to any extent—that in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland there was private ownership of land, that 
the land did not belong in common to the chief and his clan, that 
the chief did not hold the land in trust for his clan, that, beyond 
the security of tenure given by a lease, there was no other, and 
that the same claim to possession of the soil as now was made, 
and the same dominion over it exercised, from before historical 
times. One who has read history must be of marvellous credulity, 
or labour under some unaccountable hallucination of mind, who 
can believe that any crofter in the islands would be able to with- 
stand the will of the Lord of the Isles, or his great vassal chieftains. 
And in the Highlands, in far-off days, a crofter who could raise up 
his finger against his chief, or say to him, “ This land is as much 
mine as yours; you hold it only in trust for me!” would be as 
wonderful a spectacle as ever Gulliver saw in his travels. 

It is the lot of the majority of mankind to earn their bread by 
the sweat of their brow. No law has ever altered, or can ever 
alter, this, our unfortunate condition. To help the poor, to assist 
the needy, and to ameliorate, by good laws or otherwise, the 
position of the labouring classes, is commendable before God and 
man. The way to do this is often difficult to see. One thing is 
clear: that it is not to be rightly done by insisting on what is 
false. It is not the part of the patriot to arouse the passions of 
the multitude, and to found on what is false to be able to deal 
with the property of another is not the part of an honest man. 


C. C. Grant. 
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THE WITHERED LEAF. 


From THE FRENCH. 


Wrencuep from thy stem, Dry Leaf Forlorn, 
Where goest thou? ‘I cannot say: 
From our oak, storm-tost, I was torn— 
Our oak, my only prop and stay. 
Since then, with wayward breath, the gale, 
Whether it blow from North or West, 
From Wood to Field, from Hill to Vale, 


Hurries me on and gives no rest. 
No rest, no pause, no peace: but still, 
Though whirled along at the Wind’s will, 

I feel no fear, I raise no Quarrel ; 
Bound for that home where each thing goes— 
The Leaf that floats from off the Rose, 

And the Leaf falling from the Laurel!” 


F. H. Doviz. 
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GLEN AVERIL.* 


In one sense little remains to be said about Lord Lytton’s poem. 
Its scope and character, as well as what each critic has accounted 
its particular beauties and defects, have, of course, been pointed out 
by many pens. But, as far as I have seen, no one has yet attempted 
to form an estimate of it as a work of art, with reference to what 
appears to have been the design of the author. And this is the 
more remarkable because Glenaveril at once arrests attention by 
the originality of its form. It stands quite apart from the 
class of subjective composition to which the practice of our poets 
bas accustomed us for the last two generations. Its action 
is intelligible, its characters life-like, its observation and sen- 
timent are founded on experience, and its diction reflects the 
language of society, while at the same time it adapts itself to the 
exigencies of a metre so well established in the traditions of 
our language as the ottava rima. We perceive throughout that 
the poet is working on a central design to the evolution of which 
all the parts of the poem are made to contribute. Whether or 
not the execution of the design is completely successful, it must | 
least be acknowledged that we have here to deal with a bold and 
original work of art, the construction of which deserves to be 
examined with the closest attention. 

To form an estimate of Glenaveril’s merits as a whole, it will be 
necessary for me to summarize the plot, and the passages which I 
shall cite on the road will show those of our readers, if there be 
any such, who have not read the poem, the character of its style. 

The lords of the House of Glenaveril were the victims of a 
strange destiny. 

Many an old Glenaveril, sire and son, 

Had fallen in savage clan or border-feud : 
Others at Acre or at Ascalon 

Had Painim swords with Christian blood embrued ; 
Some in the Stuarts’ cause had gaily gone 

To Hanoverian scaffolds ; some at lewd 


And brawling feasts where swords in wine were crossed, 
Had perished for a wager or a toast. 


* Glenaveril: a Poem. By the Earl of Lytton. London: John Murray. 
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One young Glenaveril in Childe Harold’s train 
Had been at Nanplia the first to fall: 
One upon Waterloo’s historic plain 
Had found a soldier’s death and burial: 
One had in grim Mahratta war been slain: 
One in a hurdle-race was killed: but all, 
As if the victims of some weird command, 
Had come to violent deaths by sea or land. 


When the poem opens it seems as if the fortunes of the house 
were about to change. ‘The present lord is a man of peaceful and 
intellectual tastes, who might have been presumed as likely as any 
other Englishman to die in his bed. But it is not to be. He is 
staying with his wife in the Black Forest, in the house of the 
widow of a Lutheran village priest, who has been not long dead; 
and, riding home one day, his horse falls with him over a 
precipice. His body is brought home while the Countess is 
engaged in soothing the last moments of the pastor’s widow, who 
has just borne a posthumous child, and the shock she experiences 
occasions prematurely the birth of that last Earl of Glenaveril, 
who is one of the heroes of the poem. In the hurry and confusion 
of the moment we are led to suppose that the two children are 
confounded: the Pastor’s son is carried off to England to be 
brought up as the representative of a noble house, while the real 
Lord Glenaveril is educated in Germany with a view to his entering 
the priesthood. Owing to the intervention of a German professor, 
and the maiden sister of the Lutheran pastor, Ivor, supposed 
Lord Glenaveril, and the so-called Emmanuel Miller are brought 
together as boys, and their fast friendship introduces a second 
complication into the story. 

The pastor’s wife was originally beloved by a certain Johann 
Stahl who was, however, prevented from marrying her by a series 
of fatalities culminating in his return from America, whither he 
had gone to seek his fortune, only to find her the wife of another. 
He goes back to America, and, being a man of extraordinary 
intellectual power, makes a colossal fortune. He, however, never 
loses his love ; which, indeed, he strives to perpetuate in a very 
remarkable way. Under the influence of a kind of spiritualistic 
belief, he takes to himself as wife a certain half-witted Jane Hope, 
in whom he imagined that— 


A seeress born 
Was sent him: all whose sayings he esteemed 
As messages from Mary Haggerdorn ; 
Poor Jane asserting that the dreams she dreamed 
Maintained in close communion with each other 
Cordelia’s father and Emmanuel’s mother. 
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In short it was John Steel's belief (strange fad 
In one so practical and sensible), 

That this Jane Hope from Heaven a mission had 
To be his wife, and bear to him as well 

A girl, while Mary's boy was yet a lad, 
So that Cordelia and Emmanuel 

Should reunite the tie that Fate had torn 

Between himself and Mary Haggerdorn. 


This daughter is born and is called Cordelia. She is the heroine 
of the poem, and a very beautiful and delightful heroine she is. 
Inheriting from the joint qualities of her parents an almost 
miraculous power of instinct, she moves straight through all 
perplexities to the end which she has in view, namely : 


To realise the love which Fortune’s frown, 
And Fate’s accumulated obstacles, 

Forbade her parents who conceived it first 

To cherish save in visions dimly nursed. 


In accomplishment of her design she writes a letter, on her 
father’s death, to the unknown Emmanuel Miller, telling him 
John Steel’s (for so his name is Anglicized) whole history before 
the date of his marriage, and her desire to become his wife in 
fulfilment of her father’s intentions. This letter, written with 
charming grace and simplicity, comes into the hands of the real 
Emmanuel Miller, the supposed Lord Glenaveril, while he is on a 
visit to his friend who bears the former name. Ivor is a young 
man full of sensibility and impulse, who cannot reconcile himself 
to his position as an English nobleman. He is delighted with the 
letter, and hopes that Emmanuel will accept the good fortune 
placed at his disposal. Emmanuel, however, whose nature is as 
unable as Ivor’s to accommodate itself to its surroundings, takes 
a practical and somewhat morose view of life. He pronounces the 
letter to be either a deliberate deception, or the effusion of some 
romantic Miss, of whose folly it would be dishonourable to take 
advantage. At Ivor’s persuasion he, nevertheless, allows his friend 
to answer the letter, on condition that he tests Cordelia by requiring 
her to hand over her fortune to some public institution. Ivor carries 
off the letter, and answers it in the spirit in which it was written, 
ending with a request embodying Emmanuel’s condition. Scarcely, 
however, has he completed his epistle than he falls in with Pro- 
fessor Edelrath, his guardian—an admirably conceived character— 
who places before him in the clearest light the folly and criminality 
of his impulsive act. Glenaveril is persuaded to destroy what he 
had written. But again Fate intervenes; the wrong letter is de- 
stroyed. Glenaveril’s goes upon its mission, and, in answer to it, 
Cordelia, having divested herself of her property in the manner 
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suggested, comes over to Europe, under the charge of her guardian 
—a German American, very skilfully described—in quest of 
Emmanuel. 

Meanwhile Ivor and Emmanuel have projected a tour through 
the world, in which each is to take the other’s name. In execu- 
tion of this arrangement they come to Chamouni, where, making 
the ascent of a mountain, Emmanuel (who, it must be remem- 
bered, is actually the earl whose person he has assumed in sport), 
is killed by falling down a precipice. Ivor (the German pastor’s 
real son) risks his life to save his friend, and is carried home 
to Chamouni half dead, to be gradually recovered by the nursing 
of Cordelia, who has arrived with her guardian at the same 
spot. 

The last three cantos are occupied with the gradual unravelling 
of the extremely complex situation thus created. Ivor, who, on 
the restoration of his health, is deeper than ever in love with 
Cordelia, is haunted by the sense that she has been brought over 
to Europe on false pretences, and that he is in the position of 
appearing to his mistress as somebody different to his real self. 
He is, however, determined to sink his nobility and to wed Cor- 
delia, whom he has wronged, though unintentionally, by persuad- 
ing her to get rid of her fortune. But Edelrath appears on the 
scene, and shows him once more his duty. He is bound to tell 
Cordelia the truth. Ivor nerves himself to the task, in the full 
expectation that Cordelia will spurn him when she discovers the 
deception that has been practised on her. To his unutterable 
relief, he finds that he is only revealing to her a secret with 
which she is already acquainted. During his illness she has 
discovered from his ravings that he is not the person whom she 
had supposed. Terribly shocked at first, her marvellous instinct 
—aided by a memorandum in Ivor’s handwriting, which is found 
among his papers—had enabled her to divine the truth of the 
situation as far as he is concerned. There still remains, how- 
ever, a problem to be solved. Ivor is really Lord Glenaveril. 
is it right for him to sink his position, and to disappear into 
obscurity with Cordelia, as if he were Emmanuel Miller? Cor- 
delia, after deep reflection, decides that it is. She argues that 
Ivor had never acted as if he realised the obligations of his 
position as an English peer, and that, if she returned to England 
with him as his wife, the sense of the mésalliance he had contracted 
would impair his powers of usefulness among the English aris- 
tocracy. On the other hand, she dwells on the conduct of 
Emmanuel Miller, so completely unlike what might have been 
expected of the son of his parents, and concludes that somehow, 
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under the guidance of Destiny, Ivor, who has throughout instine- 
tively behaved as Emmanuel from his antecedents ought, has 
been morally transformed into the latter, and that, in marrying 
him, she will be carrying out the intentions of her father. She, 
of course, does not know the circumstances attending the birth of 
the two boys, but Edelrath, who does, is the more inclined to fall 
in with her reasoning, because he considers that all the facts on 
which she dwells point not only to a moral metamorphosis, but 
to an actual mistake in identity. The poem concludes with the 
disappearance of the hero and heroine, who doubtless—though we 
are left to imagine this—migrate to America, to settle in a vast 
uncultivated territory bought with Cordelia’s surrendered fortune, 
and placed under trustees to be managed as a kind of ideal 
agricultural republic. 

Here it must be plain to everybody that we have the plot of a very 
elaborate and ingenious story. I have seen the criticism made in 
several places that Glenaveril is too obviously an imitation of Don 
Juan. For my part I cannot conceive a judgment showing less in- 
sight into the intentions of the poet than this. Don Juan is a poem 
made up of episodes, with frequent interventions of the poet himself, 
who reflects, as the mood seizes him, either on the doings of his 
hero, or of the men and women of his time. In Glenaveril, on 
the other hand, plot is everything, and the personality of the 
author is never brought into prominence. 

The poems with which such a work may usefully be compared 
are rather those metrical stories of modern society like Aurora 
Leigh or Mr. Austin’s Human Tragedy. In each of these, as in 
Glenaveril, the poet is confronted with certain difficulties in the 
metrical treatment of the subject, and the interest for the critic 
largely consists in observing the different means which are 
employed to overcome them. 

Aurora Leigh has, like Glenaveril, a regular plot, and, like it, 
it is occupied with the solution of a moral problem. But though 
of the narrative order, it is semi-lyrical in character, the story 
being an autobiography obviously reflecting the thoughts and 
feelings of the writer, while in Glenaveril the moral problem is 
worked out entirely by means of the action. Artistically speaking 
Mrs. Browning’s poem can hardly be considered a success. 
Though interesting from its passion and ardour, it presents to 
us throughout the spectacle of a highly poetical nature struggling 
with hopelessly unpoetical materials, and consequently expressing 
itself in a kind of hybrid style, which is not prose, but which at 
the same time reads like a perpetual protest against all the laws 
of metrical composition. 
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The Human Tragedy resembles Glenaveril in two respects. In 
both the personality of the poet is merged in the action, and the 
vehicle of expression is the ottava rima. Mr. Austin has very skil- 
fully raised the imagination of the reader by involving his dramatis 
persone, at least in the last two cantos, in the most spirit-stirring 
events of our epoch. His style throughout is grave and epical, 
and his use of his metre admirably polished and harmonious, as 
may be perceived from the two following stanzas, describing an 
interview between one of the heroines and the hero of the poem 
who has been wounded at Mentana. 
Ah! half in darkness on this earth we dwell, 
Not in the light but shadow of the truth; 
Confounding good with evil, heaven with hell, 
Misjudging rage and hate, for love and ruth. 

But though our souls thus vainly gnaw their shell, 
And manhood views but disillusioned youth, 


I still must hope, the lingering dawn despite, 
That slow we move through liberty to light. 


Oh! if there be for close of all this ache, 
This parching struggle, a celestial goal, 
Come with me there, Olimpia! I will take 

My blood-stained sword, and thou thy snow-white soul ! 
Perchance we there shall see that each doth make 
Complete the other, and a godlike whole, 

From human vision hid, will flash to life, 

In that pure atmosphere where melteth strife. 


The vivid description of contemporary events which gives the 
poem so much of its interest, necessarily exacts an episodical 
treatment of the subject, and the unity of the composition lies 
rather in the character of the hero than in the action. The con- 
flicts through which the actors pass are not inevitable for all 
human beings, though they are doubtless of a kind to which many 
in our own age are exposed: hence the action can hardly be said 
to represent what the title would lead us to expect, Toe Human 
Tragedy. 

In Glenaveril there is complete unity in the plot itself. Every 
book in every canto contributes to the solution of the main problem, 
which is always before the mind of the poet. Lord Lytton has 
rightly felt that it was incumbent on him to relieve the excessive 
strain on the reader’s attention, and he has done this by the 
agreeable variety of his characters, and by the introduction of 
episodes of great beauty and animation, such as the legend of 
Marietta’s Needle, and the Fable of King Usinara. The poem is 
also enlivened by sketches of social life in England, and with 
portraits of contemporary statesmen so admirably vivid that many 
readers must have wished that the poet had been tempted more 
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frequently to stray from the severer lines he had prescribed for 
himself into the by-ways of satire and description. The following, 
it must be acknowledged, is done to the life :— 


But lo! where lifting now his polished shield 
To parry darts shot straighter than his own, 
The supple Glaucus, smiling, takes the field: 
Evades the point with deprecating tone 
Of well-bred wonder noble lords should yield 
To doubts unworthy of reply: smiles down 
The unanswered charge: from old Whig history quotes, 
And wards off argument with anecdotes. 


Supremely skilled to plead whatever cause 
The most excites aristocratic fears 
Before aristocrats, and win applause 
In tones that never once offend the ears ; 
The awful schedules of subversive laws 
He cheerfully explains to shuddering peers, 
And chats along, serene, complacent, gay, 
Through Bills whose clauses take your breath away. 


There is plenty of variety, too, in the reflections and arguments 
interspersed through the narrative, and Lord Lytton’s muse is 
never more felicitous than in political epigram. It would be diffi- 
cult for instance, to express more tersely or pointedly the contrast 
between the ideas of Aristocracy and Democracy than in the fol- 


lowing stanzas :— 

Pure descents 
Do to the past perpetual tribute pay : 
The Kingdom of the People is To-day. 


Its children from their birthday date their past 
Which at their death they, with themselves, inter ; 
And when they die their ended lives are cast 
Into the great crowd’s common sepulchre: 
Of their own lineage they are first and last. 
Nothing do they receive, nor aught confer, 
By being born; the stored results of merit 
Neither do they bequeath, nor yet inherit. 


Nor is there any lack of more beautiful and tender passages ; 
take, for instance, this description of childhood :— 


Others there be whose days are drops of dew 
That softly, droplet after droplet, sliding 
From flower to flower, in sheltered peace pursue 
Hushed grassy courses ; all their sweetness hiding 
Till from its silent growth a rivulet new 
The woodland wins, along whose wavelets gliding 
On sunbeams and on moonbeams fearless elves 
Under dim forest-leaves disport themselves. 


But, as I said before, it is rather the conception and execution of 
the main design of Glenaveril that I desire to discuss than its par- 
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ticular beauties. And it seems to me that three questions have to 
be answered: First, is the design of the poem poetical? If it is 
poetical, is it satisfactorily worked out in a moral sense? and is 
the vehicle of expression completely harmonious ? 

As to the first point I think there can be little doubt. There are, 
I imagine, two main ideas running through Glenaveril: one is 
the power of family destiny and inherited antecedents to break 
through the ramparts of external circumstance ; the other, the 
power of Love and Instinct to move straight to their end through 
all obstacles, and in the face of reason and calculation. These 
two beliefs, strongly resembling the principles underlying Greek 
tragedy, whether erroneous or not, are, it must be allowed, deeply 
impressive ; they have powerfully affected Lord Lytton’s imagina- 
tion, and they enable him to take a firm grasp of his subject and 
to present it as an ideal whole. He has, therefore, secured a good 
poetical basis on which to work. 

As to the second point the answer is more doubtful. The idea of 
the overmastering power of destiny, indeed, is executed very 
effectively in the “metamorphosis” of Ivor and Emmanuel, who 
work back by apparent accident into the positions they would 
naturally have occupied but for the mistake at their birth. 
Granted the extraordinary regularity with which all the fatalities 
in the story contribute to this end, there is no flaw in the 
premisses. The second of the two truths on which the poem 
insists is illustrated by the character of Cordelia, an extremely 
beautiful ideal creation, and one which, in the earlier part of the 
story, is perfectly consistent with itself. Her fixed purpose of 


Emmanuel; her abandonment of her fortune in fulfilment of 
Emmanuel’s wish; her journey to Europe to become his wife: all 
this is conceived very finely, and helps to constitute a most lovable 
female character. Unfortunately, at this point a moral flaw 
occurs, which, to some extent, impairs the value of the poetical 
reasoning. Cordelia has come to Europe to marry Emmanuel, in 
pursuance of her father’s wishes. As it happens, she does marry 
the real Emmanuel; but she does not know him to be so. On 
the contrary, she imagines him to be Ivor, Lord Glenaveril. How, 
then, can she suppose that in uniting herself to him she is doing 
what her father hoped, namely, marrying the son of Mary Hag- 
gerdorn? I cannot find that she ever even argues this point with 
herself. She is naturally overwhelmed with the discovery that she 
has been herself deceived ; but love gradually reconciles her to the 
new position, and, having once played the sophist with her, it 
continues to do so to the end. Ivor insists on maintaining the 
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‘character of Emmanuel, and retiring with Cordelia into obscurity. 
Ought Cordelia to have supported him in this decision? Edelrath, 
their common counsellor, with his plain good sense and moral 
rectitude, sees very plainly that she ought not, and puts it plainly 
to her so. But the sophistical powers of Cordelia—which are really 
equal to those of Mr. Gladstone, and what more could be said ?— 
rise to the occasion. She argues first of all that, if she were to 
marry into a noble family, herself being a child of the people, it 
would be a source of unhappiness to her and to her husband. 


Were it not more fit 
For him and all concerned (however brave 
His love may be) that he should not thus pit 
Against such odds, and in a cause so grave, 
The happiness and dignity of life, 
By quarrelling with the world about his wife ? 


But, as Edelrath knew very well, there would have been no 
‘quarrel with the world in England, when such a born lady as 
Cordelia was concerned. In any case, the question remains, 
However inclined Glenaveril may have been to abandon his 
position, had he any right to do so? The answer is clearly, 
“No!” and this Edelrath sees; but he allows himself to be 


persuaded by the sophistries of Cordelia. Pointing out how 
utterly unfitted the characters of Emmanuel and Ivor were to 
their respective situations, she concludes :— 


The Nominal Emmanuel was the son 
Of Nature’s Usurpation, by some still 
Unknown mistake. I leave him and pass on. 
My Unglenaverilled Glenaveril, 
Into the true Emmanuel anon 
By Love’s true magic metamorphosed, will 
One false position lose. 


Why a false position ? Because he never could bring himself to 


Attend to local matters—his estates, 
Scotch, English, Quarter Sessions, Roads, and Rates. 


But this only proves that Ivor was a thoughtless young man, 
not that he was Emmanuel Miller, and, instead of assuming, as 
Cordelia does, that the function of an aristocracy is to preserve 
itself as an uncontaminated caste, a generous-minded woman, 
such as she is represented to be, would have instinctively recog- 
nized that the motto of true nobility is Noblesse Oblige, and that 
even love is no sufficient plea for a man to forego the position to 
which he is born, leaving the well-being of all dependent on him 
to the chance guardianship of a stranger. Clearly, her duty was 
either to marry Glenaveril, and to arouse him to a loftier sense of 
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his duties, or, if she persisted in her erroneous belief, that an 
aristocracy ought not to be impaired by a mésalliance, to decline 
to marry him. Of course, all might have been made plain if Lord 
Lytton had provided a deus ex machina to clear up the truth about 
the children’s birth; but, as this is never done, I cannot think 
that the fact of the dea of the poem being unconsciously right in 
her views about the metamorphosis is sufficient to atone for the 
wrong judgment she forms of the situation as it is actually pre- 
sented to her. 

This, then, seems to me to be the weak spot in the extremely 
interesting and ingenious conception of Glenaveril. The question 
that remains to be considered is the propriety of the vehicle of 
expression. Glenaveril is evidently of the nature of a novel: the 
story being, in point of character and incident, drawn from ordi- 
nary life, might have, doubtless, been told in prose. Why, then, 
did Lord Lytton choose to tell it in verse? I imagine that he was 
guided in his choice by two main considerations. In the first 
place, though the characters represented belong to ordinary life, 
the forces by which they are moved are of an extraordinary kind, 
and it is these which have most powerfully impressed the poet’s 
imagination, and made him seek for something beyond the forms 
in which men usually clothe their ideas. In the second place, as 
he desired to exhibit the play of these forces in the most striking 
light, he constructed a plot for the story, which in prose might 
have been called improbable, but which is regarded with more 
indulgence by the reader when presented to him in the dress 
appropriate to poetry. It appears, therefore, that Lord Lytton 
has strong reasons to show for giving his narrative a metrical 
form. 

Sound judgment is also shown in the selection of metre. 
Having once rejected prose as his vehicle of expression, Lord 
Lytton had, I conceive, three forms of verse from which to choose— 
blank verse, the heroic couplet, and ottava rima. The objection to 
blank verse is that in a story of modern life the poet who uses 
it almost certainly sinks into prose, or endeavours to distinguish 
his style from prose by the use of idioms which are either marked 
by affectation or (which is much the same thing) are too lofty for 
the subject. Moreover, owing to its want of limitation, it 
offers no facilities for the pregnant epigram in which Lord 
Lytton excels. The heroic couplet, on the other hand, is too 
limited in its scope. It is very well fitted for short tales like 
Crabbe’s, full of dramatic humour and observation; but it is 
too monotonous in its cadence to carry the reader through a long 
and elaborate plot. There remains the ottava rima, which has, 
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of course, been successfully employed for long poems full of collo- 
quial idiom, alike by the Italians and by Lord Byron. It allows 
the poet to be witty, as in the heroic couplet, and at the same 
time gives him opportunities for variety, contrast, freedom, and 
pathos, which the latter metre does not admit of. Certain pas- 
sages in Glenaveril obviously recall Don Juan, and show that Lord 
Lytton had this model in his eye; but it is no less evident that 
he constructed his style on a principle entirely his own. Byron 
wished, in Don Juan, to express his own individual feelings, and 
he adopted the ottava rima because he saw in it an adequate 
instrument for reflecting the various eddies and currents of his 
own mind, its low moods as well as its lofty, scorn and passion, 
sentiment and cynicism. His style, therefore, is always strongly 
individual; when he sinks from the sublime to the prosaic, we 
feel that it is done on purpose, as in the wonderful description of 
the shipwreck in Don Juan. 
Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell, 
Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the brave ; 
Then some leaped overboard with dreadful yell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave ; 
And the sea yawned around them like a hell, 
And down she sucked with her the whirling wave, 


Like one who grapples with his enemy 
And tries to strangle him before he die. 


And first an universal shriek there rushed, 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 

Of echoing thunder; and then all was hushed 
Save the wild wind, and the remorseless dash 

Of billows. But at intervals there gushed, 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 

Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 


The boats, as stated, had got off before, 
And in them crowded several of the crew; 
And yet their present hope was hardly more 
Than what it had been, for so strong it blew 
There was slight chance of reaching any shore ; 
And then there were too many, though a few— 
Nine in the cutter, thirty in the boat, 
Were counted in them when they got afloat. 


Analogous to the plain and prosaic statement of fact in the 
last stanza (which is, of course, effective from contrast) is the 
following, in which, however, it will be seen that there is a curiosa 
felicitas in the choice of words, that peculiar Byronic idiom which 
makes the author of Don Juan the greatest master of colloquial 
poetical diction that the present century has seen. 


He died ; and most unluckily, because, 
According to all hints I could collect 
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From counsel learned in these kind of laws 
(Although their talk ’s obscure and circumspect), 
His death combined to spoil a charming cause ; 
A thousand pities also with respect 
To public feeling, which on this occasion 
Was manifested in a great sensation. 


Now Glenaveril is full of passages which are more prosaic in 
expression even than this stanza; and, looking to the beauty and 
elevation of the imaginative portions of the poem, no one can 
suppose that Lord Lytton has not written prosaically with as 
much deliberation as Byron, or that he was not aware that the 
following metrical version of a newspaper paragraph was hopelessly 
unpoetical (the italics are in the original) :— 

We learn from Chamouni, with deep regret, 
The fearful death of a young English peer, 

Whose fate a host of mourners will beget. 
The victim, Lord Glenaveril, was, we hear, 

Just twenty-three ; and all that’s known as yet 
Of the disaster indicates, we fear, 

That an imprudence was, to some extent, 

The cause of this deplorable event. 


I imagine that, at starting, Lord Lytton argued with himself 
something in this way: ‘‘ Having adopted the ottava rima as the 
vehicle of the story, it is right to extend the colloquial genius of 


the metre which approaches the nature of prose, so that, in all the 
purely explanatory parts of the story, the style may be simply 
prose cut into certain lengths and interspersed with rhymes. The 
reader will forgive these bald passages for the sake of the more 
beautiful and figurative parts of the poem, because he will perceive 
that in them I could not have employed a more elevated style 
without rising above my subject.” This reasoning will probably 
be differently judged by two sets of readers. To those who solely 
or primarily look to the form of a poem, it will appear unsatisfac- 
tory. They will say that nothing should be expressed in metre 
that cannot conform to the peculiar laws of metre; that the 
prosaic parts of Don Juan do so conform, because they seem to 
heighten by contrast a poetical context; but that to write pro- 
saically in metre because what is said does not admit of more 
poetical expression is unjustifiable. And I do not know that from 
this sentence there can be any logical appeal. Others, however, 
will urge that all long poems are apt to have their prosy portions ; 
that even in Paradise Lost, for instance, there are dreary tracts in 
which “‘ God the Father turns a school divine.” You must judge 
the poem as a whole, and, if you find that you are carried along by 
the life and ardour that animate the story, you must not dwell too 
much upon the occasional imperfection of the vehicle of expression. 
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For my part, I confess that I am inclined to side with these judges, 
though all my sense of the numerous poetical elements in the 
story of Glenaveril is sometimes insufficient to bear me up against 
the overpowering prose of such a stanza as the following :— 
Such were the undelightful thoughts that threw, 
Like gathering clouds, their gloomy influence 
About Emmanuel’s mind. From study too 
Prolonged, he suffered now a more intense 
Dejection than habitual students do, 
Who are by temperament and preference 
Disposed to sedentary life, as he 
Was formed by nature for activity. 


But whatever be the judgment of the critic on this poem, no one 
can rise from it without a sense of the extraordinary intellectual 
power that has been spent on its production. It is, as I have 
already said, a bold and original experiment in art. Lord Lytton 
has completely emerged from the semi-lyrical atmosphere of sen- 
timent and reflection in which the poet has been long moving, and 
has once more carried metrical composition into the sphere of 
external action. In Glenaveril the plot is everything; the moral 
problem is solved by means of it; the characters owe their 
existence to it; the diction adapts itself to its requirements. A 
modern poet who commits himself to such an adventure is, as [ 
have argued elsewhere, confronted by formidable difficulties arising 
out of the scientific conditions of the age in which we live. We 
watch his progress with an admiration analogous to that which we 
feel for the Livingstones and the Stanleys, who strike boldly into 
unexplored continents. Lord Lytton has striven after ‘“‘ things 
unattempted yet in prose or rhyme,” and it is impossible to admire 
too much the manly courage with which he has confronted the 
problem he has proposed to himself, or the invention and resource 
he has shown in providing for it adequate means of expression, 
Glenaveril cannot fail to give a great impulse to that positive ten- 
dency which, in poetry, as in the other arts, is one of the most 
remarkable characteristics of the present day. 


Wituiam Joun CourtHorr. 
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The Stage “Faust.” 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ NationaL Revirw.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

To prevent any misunderstanding, and to obviate any want of 
specific allegation that Professor Creiznach’s learned monograph ‘“ Die 
Biihnengeschichte des Goetheschen Faust” was the main (though not 
the sole) source of the facts and much of the criticism in my paper on 
«The Stage ‘ Faust,’” which appeared in your October issue, I should feel 
much obliged if you would kindly allow me here to state that such is the 
ease, while, of course, I reserve for myself the responsibility of the form 
of the whole, and my full proportion of the comments. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Watter 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, Dec. 21st, 1885. 


“Who is to blame?” 


To rae Eprrors or tHe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I have read with very great interest the article contributed to 
the December number of your Review by Mr. John Reynolds; but 
although I agree with him in the main issue, and in several points 
am at one with him, I am compelled to differ from him in several 
others. We would both arrive at the same goal, but by different paths. 

I regret that other matters have so long delayed me from giving 
expression to my feelings. 

The complaint that ‘“‘in the majority of parishes the Established 
Church has lost all hold on the people” is a somewhat sweeping one ; 
I give in my consent to a more restricted assertion. That such is the 
case in many parishes I admit ; but I cannot think that it is so in the 
majority. And why does this state of things exist? Your venerable 
contributor would cast all the blame on the form of worship, and none 
on the minister ; would confine the origin of this lack of sympathy to 
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the things done on one day to the exclusion of the things left undone 
upon the other six ; would condemn the tools and let the workman go 
free of all censure. 

Now, in my humble opinion, this is putting the cart before the horse. 
If the whole fault really does lie in the tools, and not one iota in the 
indifferent, careless, lazy workman, why does not the same result obtain 
in every parish throughout the land, instead of being confined to a 
majority of them only? The mischief lies, in many parishes, in the 
apathy of the minister ; an apathy towards both body and soul of his 
flock. Remember that to many minds the minister, and not the minis- 
tration, is the more tangible. We are not all of the discriminating 
mind of the shrewd Scotchwoman who, in spite of a quarrel with the 
parson of the Church at which she was wont to worship, continued her 
attendance as theretofore. Meeting her one day, the parson said: 
‘‘Mrs. Thompson, I thought we had quarrelled; yet I see you at 
‘Church every Sunday!’’ To which Mrs. Thompson made answer ; 
““* Meenister, ma quarrel’s no wi’ the Gospel, it’s wi’ yersel’ !”’ 

But it is not thus with us all; if the parson of our parish ruffles our 
feathers we fly elsewhere, or are content to remain at home and lay the 
blame on parsons in general and our own rufiler in particular. In 
either case a damage is done which is, in many cases, irreparable ; even 
if we worship at another church we look upon the new parson with a 
suspicion engendered of our quarrel with the other. But it is not so 
much the stubborn temper of the parson who will force High Chureh 
ways on a Low Church congregation, or vice versi, or will hold his own 
course in some of the matters of Church government, in spite of all 
protests from his flock; it is not so much this unsubdued temper that 
is to blame; it is the sad lack of energy and enthusiasm which is so 
apparent in many pastors. How can the delivery of the most touch- 
ing sermon by the tongue of the readiest orator on, say, the sinfulness 
of wandering attention in the House of God, have the slightest efiect 
—other than disgust—when the same lips and tongue have but a few 
moments before read the otherwise beautiful prayers in a halting, 
blundering, care-nothing manner, betraying the commission of the fault 
in the reading-desk so elaborately inveighed against in the pulpit? 
How can a man command a full Church on a Sunday who is never, 
or very seldom, seen working in his parish from Monday morning to 
Saturday night ? who contents himself with preaching the beauty, the 
necessity, the manifold advantages of regular attendance in the House 
of God, to whom? To the regular attenders! Such a sermon must 
be preached from house to house to the non-attenders to have the 
slightest effect ; common-sense tells us so, which is, maybe, the reason 
why these idle ones cannot see it. Yet in how many cases is this done ? 
Again, how many parsons are fit to utter the beautiful Liturgy of our 
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Church? It is a source of wonder to me how some men get congrega- 
tions to come and hear them mutilate, and murder, and blunder, and 
mumble it! A man who has a whole tongue to speak with, and a soul 
to comprehend and to hallow the words he sees and speaks, will not 
fail to make them comprehensible and holy to his hearers. 

But let us, for a moment, turn our attention to the tool, now that we 
have had our say about the workman. 

The words of the Church Service are, thinks Mr. Reynolds, unin- 
telligible to most people; and, were they intelligible, no poor person 
‘“* would find them attuned to his own personal wants and weaknesses.” 
That there are phrases in the Church Service which are unintelligible 
to most people is, no doubt, true; just as there are phrases in the 
Bible itself which are as Greek to many good people. But it would be 
scarcely a commendable action to cut down a whole tree because of a 
few withered branches. The Bible and the Prayer Book are written 
in a language of long ago, and contain many words and phrases which 
to uncultivated modern ears convey no meaning, or—which is worse— 
a false one. ‘‘ Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings,” is a puzzler to 
many, simply because the word “prevent” has an entirely different 
meaning now-a-days. ‘ Deal not with us after our sins, neither reward 
us after our iniquities,” I have had quoted to me—strange as it may 
appear—in support of the astounding argument that, according to the 
Book of Common Prayer, there can be no forgiveness of sins. How 
many people know the meaning of “in knowledge of whom standeth 
our eternal life’ ? Now, were the first example to run “ Guide us,. 
O Lord,” &c., the second ‘according to” instead of “ after,” and the 
last *‘ in fully knowing whom our eternal life consists,” the meanings 
would be a trifle clearer. Many more instances there are, but these 
will suffice. 

What is the remedy? I would not, with your contributor, leave: 
matters in the hands of the parsons, each to do as seemeth him good 
in his own eyes. As to these minor difficulties—I will come to the 
greater ones in a while—these often-used words and phrases, the remedy 
lies with the parsons and their lay assistants. In the Sunday schools,. 
from the lowest class in the Infants’ School up to the adult Bible 
Classes, in Mutual Improvement Societies, in cottage lectures, in house- 
to-house visitation, in all and every way possible, I would have the 
words and the full meaning of the Liturgy explained ; thus, I believe, 
fostering and developing a love and admiration of its beautiful language, 
which—like everything else worth having—lies within the grasp of 
him who will make an effort to possess it, not else. Different measures 
would have to be taken in different places, no doubt; but a thoroughly 
energetic man would not allow the grass to grow under his feet; and 
I, for one, cannot see the slightest reason why our Book of Common 
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Prayer should not be as intelligible to everyone who can read and think 
as the ABC. 

But there are other, and greater, difficulties than these; involving 
doctrinal points. Some clergymen I know who are averse to and 
regularly omit the reading of the Athanasian Creed, ‘‘ which except a 
man believe faithfully he cannot be saved.” If this be true, it behoves 
us to be wary of our friends the Unitarians and Trinitarians—as good 
Christians as most of us, I daresay. And again, in the “ Ordering of 
Priests” the Bishop unreservedly commits to their trust this power : 
‘* Whose sins thou dost forgive, they ure forgiven ; and whose sins thou 
dost retain, they are retained.’ Couple this with its use in the “ Visita- 
tion of the sick’’: ‘‘ And by His authority committed to me, I absolve 
thee from all thy sins.” This form is to be used if the sick person 
truly and earnestly repent ; how does the priest know whether he truly 
and earnestly repents or not? ‘Oh, of course,” I am told, “ it is of no. 
use if he does not repent!” I say it is of no use whether he repent or 
not: if he does repent, not ten thousand priests shall keep forgiveness 
from him; and if he does not repent, neither shall they absolve him. 
Why perpetrate such a solemn sham? “If thou do repent, thou shalt be 
forgiven”; further we cannot go. Then rest we content with that. 
With these questionable doctrinal points, or the parts which to most. 
people involve such, I would deal summarily and cut them out. 

But, according to Mr. Reynolds, we are now but at the beginning of 
our difficulties. Even if we can make our Liturgy’s meaning plain to. 
the poor man, we shall be worse off than we were before. Why? 
Because we shall have opened his eyes to the fact that, as the Liturgy 
makes no mention of his own personal wants and weaknesses, it cares 
not for him ; and so he will, in retaliation, care not for it. There appears 
to me to be a slight contradiction between this ‘“ care-nothing”’ spirit 
which Mr. Reynolds predicates of the Liturgy, and his subsequent asser- 
tion that the man feels that what he desires to say is embodied in the 
Liturgy if he could but understand its meaning. But to return to the 
‘personal wants and weaknesses.” It must be plain to all from 
the name of the Book—Common Prayer—that particular and personal 
‘“‘wants and weaknesses” are not intended to be mentioned, save, 
perhaps, in a few instances. These we must each make known daily 
in our private communion with the Throne of Grace; applying to our- 
selves, in our public devotions, such general portions as appear to us to. 
have reference to our own particular case. And if we take such a view 
of the matter—and I think, indeed I am sure, that it is the right view— 
how many of us, be we high or low, rich or poor, young or old, will not 
find that our wants and weaknesses are made known? It would fill 
a volume to particularize the several states and conditions of man, 
spiritual and bodily, mentioned in the Liturgy, in prayer and praise.. 
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‘One instance I may mention to show how consolation may be afforded 
by our service if the ‘‘ general ”’ be grasped and applied to the “ parti- 
cular.” An old widow woman had an only son, and he was a sailor. 
She belonged to the Congregational body. One day, however, a friend 
persuaded her to accompany her to a Church of England service. She 
did so; and, to her friend’s surprise, after the service she expressed 
her intention of joining the Church. “‘ For,” said she, ‘‘as long as I’ve 
gone to chapel, our minister never once prayed for me, nor my son! 
Now yours did!” ‘* When?” asked her friend. ‘‘ Why! haven't 
I lost my good man, and didn’t your minister pray to God to defend 
and provide for the fatherless children and widows, and isn’t that Jack 
and me? And for all that travel by land or by water, and isn’t that 
Jack?’’ Let the grumblers who complain that their ‘‘ wants and weak- 
nesses” are not mentioned look carefully into the matter again with 
the spirit of the widow, and not leave a church which remembers them 
generally to fly to one which shall never remember them at all. 

With the suggestions of your contributor as to the reading of the 
Bible, and preaching, I cannot agree. ‘Insist that all difficulties ” 
in the Bible ‘“‘ be expounded when read.” No more should I like to 
hear a good reader stop abruptly to explain, than I should to hear 
Henry Irving in one of his finest declamations advance to the foot- 
lights and explain in like manner. No: let the reader finish the 
lesson, and then turn back to explain, or, better still, give his ex- 
pounding from the pulpit. Certainly there are some readers whom one 
would gladly have stop short, and read no more; there would be no 
harm done were they to break off after every couple of words. It 
is quite true that many things in the Bible do need an explanation 
to many minds; but let these, as I have said, be made from the 
pulpit ; do not chop up the Inspired Word into a succession of mere 
sentences at the Lectern. 

And now we come to a word which to most people is laden with 
agonizing and horrible recollections—* extempore.”’ Your contributor 
would have extempore, and nothing but extempore, preaching ; and 
‘would also set apart a substantial portion of each service for extempore 
prayer by the minister, and private devotion by the congregation. 
What an extempore preacher must Mr. Reynolds sit under to cause 
him to desire the spread of the blessing! I wonder how often he has 
had to bear the anguish of having to listen reverently to a man trying 
to hammer out an idea in an extempore—a very extempore—sermon ; a 
man who could not, to judge by his performance in the pulpit, speak a 
couple of properly-turned, worth-listening-to sentences in a drawing- 
room! No: if there is to be any compulsion in the matter, for pity’s 
sake make them all write their sermons. To compel all to preach ex- 
tempore ones would be to inflict an unnecessary cruelty on both parson 
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and congregation in many instances: it would make a man look a fool 
who was probably far from being one ; it would force him in his hurry 
to choose words and phrases which in his, so to speak, sober moments 
he would unhesitatingly discard. I have heard such expressions as ‘a 
nunnery or a monkery” (from a worthy young parson who, I believe, 
really had a larger share of brains, but a smaller share of confidence, 
than falls to the lot of the average man), ‘‘ escaping by the skin of their 
teeth,” ‘ getting on swimmingly,” and many others, from men who 
were, without doubt, in real earnest. Would it be right to force con- 
gregations to listen to such twaddle, such endless repetition, such 
poverty-stricken metaphor as form the stock-in-trade of many extempore 
preachers ? 

And with extempore prayer it is the same. I have heard a Dissent- 
ing divine who positively acted upon my nerves like the sound of a 
a pencil squeaking on a slate. ‘O Lord, we desire—O Lord, that 
Thou wouldst be present, O Lord—this morning, O Lord,” and so 
on. Ido not write this in the desire of raising a smile. I had not 
at the time, nor have I since had, the slightest inclination to laugh at 
it; the burlesquing of prayer is much too serious a matter to laugh at. 
After trying in vain to get along smoothly, this same divine gave it up 
as a bad job, and took refuge—where? In the Collect from the Com- 
munion Service, which he repeated word for word, many of the congre- 
gation, no doubt, supposing that the minister had at last been ‘‘ moved.” 
And from ministers of the Church of England I have heard similar 
extempore prayers ; but them I could forgive, for they had little, if any, 
experience in that line. 

Judging from my own experience, I should say that no more un- 
reasonable proposition could be made than that extempore prayer and 
preaching should be demanded from every minister, no matter what his 
abilities. Such a course would have the effect of emptying, instead of 
filling, churches. If you will close the ministry to all except born 
orators, well and good ; but till then, the less extempore effusions the 
better. As to silent prayer, I have not one word against it in its 
proper place; but that it would be well that a substantial portion of 
every public service should be set apart for it, 1 cannot see. There is 
more than one reason against its use in a public service—the use, I 
mean, of simultaneous silent prayer. An almost insuperable objection 
presents itself in the fact that you cannot expect a congregation of 
1,200 souls to make their petitions in precisely the same length of time 
to a second, which is really what silent prayer amounts to. The time 
which the minister needs must be just exactly sufficient—neither too 
much nor too little by a couple of watch-ticks—for the remaining 
1,199. 


As to the argument that the fact of holding a mission shows that the 
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fault lies in the form of service which usually obtains, I do not think 
it can hold water fora moment. As well might we say that a popular 
concert condemns a classical one; and that, because more people attend 
the former than the latter, the higher standard of concert must be 
partially destroyed. ‘‘ The fact is, that the lower orders, and more par- 
ticularly the men, are more and more infrequent in church.” This, as 
I have said before, is the fault of the parsons, and not of the service. 

I think that the ‘‘ mission” argument upholds my view of the case ; 
for, to my mind, it is not the more attractive form of service that draws 
the large congregations, but that more pressure is put upon the flock 
to come to church at that particular time, there is a sort of attractive 
novelty, a new preacher occupies the pulpit, and so on. Now, how 
many parsons are there in this Church of ours who make it a week-day 
duty to systematically ‘‘ beat up recruits” for the Sabbath-day ? who 
will go from street to street, from door to door, through wind and rain, 
to ask people to come to church, as their lay-helpers do at mission © 
time? Do even some of them know who are regular attenders, and 
who are not? A parson had amongst his congregation an old man 
who had never missed church, morning and evening, for forty years ; 
yet, while that man lay sick for weeks, and at last when he lay a-dying, 
who ministered consolation to his soul? Who bade him be of good 
cheer? The clergyman, whose voice he had listened to for forty years ? 
No, a kindly priest of the Church of Rome; and in the arms of that 
Church he died. The Anglican priest ‘‘ passed by on the other side.” 
Such an act of carelessness as this is enough to empty a church at once 
and for ever. 

That there is a necessity for a reform I agree; that a reform will 
have to be undertaken ere long I think; and that the reform will be 
the one I have feebly attempted to point out as the necessity—the 
reform of the priesthood, not of the service—I am certain. 


ONE IN EARNEST.” 


International Trade. 


To tHe Epirors or tHe Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


We make difficulties in dealing with this subject—as, indeed, 
in dealing with many others—by approaching in a party instead of a 
scientific spirit. It is blasphemy in the eyes of the Cobden Club to 
doubt the virtues of Free Trade in all possible circumstances ; while, on 
the other hand, every utterance of the Club is met with, ‘‘ Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?” There really is not room in the subject 
itself for the difference of opinion which exists, or, rather, which people 
imagine themselves to entertain. After all, the abstract economic 
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problem is a very simple one. And though the recognition of abstract 
principles is very far from being the solution of concrete problems, yet 
it is at least the first step, and a step, too, which has yet to be taken in 
this matter. _ 

In the first place, it ought to be conceded to the school of Cobden 
that universal Free Trade must ever result eventually in the greatest 
good of all. But though this may sound like an absolute surrender, it 
really amounts to very little. To begin with, universal Free Trade is 
altogether impracticable, and universality is of the essence of the con- 
cession. And, secondly, the object a Government has, or ought to have, 
before it, is not the greatest good of all, but of its own subjects only. 
For the cant of universal philanthropy is not worthy the attention of 
practical men. 

Therefore, Free Trade, though to be accepted without question by 
Plato and Sir Thomas More, must on earth justify itself or not in each 
particular case. Save only, perhaps, that since it possesses theoretical 
perfection, the onus probandi should rest with him who denies its advan- 
tage in each particular case. 

The actual points now at issue are not many. Import duties on food 
are utterly out of the question; save only, perhaps, the admission of 
Indian and Colonial produce on better terms than that from foreign 
ports. But even that will be impracticable so long as it would enhance 
the price to the English consumer, and hence it ceases to be really a 
question of Free Trade or Protection at all. 

It is with respect to manufactured goods that the question is impor- 
tant and pressing. Is it good economy to allow foreign manufacturers 
to undersell us in England? Each party is ready enough with his 
shibboleth in reply, which amounts to nothing at all. We want to 
know, as a fact, which of the two conduces most to our benefit on the 
whole: cheap foreign goods with their necessary concomitant of men and 
capital out of employ; or, on the other hand, men and capital employed, 
but goods dearer. And this issue must be tried on its individual merits. 
And the law according to which it must be tried is this: If the saving 
effected by importing certain goods instead of manufacturing them 
exceeds the loss consequent on labour and capital being forced thereby 
into other channels, then is it better for the nation at large to import 
rather than to manufacture; but, on the other hand, if the loss resulting 
from the diversion of labour and capital into other channels exceeds the 
saving effected by importing the goods from abroad, then is it economic- 
ally wise to protect up to the point of equality, i.e. until the loss to 
labour and capital equals the saving by importation. In other words, as 
soon as we find that foreign manufacturers are underselling us in markets 
over which we have control, it behoves us to estimate (1) what the con- 
sumer will save by buying foreign goods, and (2) what the English 
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producer will lose by being compelled to divert his labour and capital 
to other industries. Then, if (1) is greater than (2), we must let the 
foreign goods come in free ; but if (2) is greater than (1), we must tax 
the imports till they are equal. 

With respect to England at the present moment, I do not think that 
it is very difficult to make estimate (2). It is infinite. It is not possible 
in England at present to divert either labour or capital to other indus- 
tries than those in which they are now employed. The inference is so 
palpable as to render it quite unnecessary for me to occupy your space 
by detailing it. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 

Beaulieu, Southampton, W. D. Garnsrorp. 

1ith Jan. 1886. 


The Elder School of Political Economy. 


To tHe Eprrors or ‘THe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Mr. Archer Gurney, in your last issue, modestly offers for the 
study of Lord Salisbury and “‘ other Conservative leaders,” and eminent 
Liberals, twelve ‘first principles,” as he calls them, of ‘the older 
system of Political Economy.” No cause is truly served by mistaken 
references, unsupported assumptions, and a confused use of terms. 

The reference to the “elder school” of political economists is mis- 
leading, if not a suggestio falsi. Did an elder school really exist, or were 
these ‘first principles” really formulated by any known writers, as 
seems to be suggested? Adam Smith is usually considered to be 
‘the Father of Political Economy.” His was the first attempt at a 
reasoned Economy, and Bentham and Ricardo followed. Who were 
the ‘‘ elder” of these ? 

The reference to Gen. iii. 19 is a misinterpretation and misappli- 
cation ; but Mr. Gurney has elsewhere put forth peculiar thoughts on 
scriptural subjects. 

The ‘ first principles” are assumed and asserted, but the text to 
authenticate and the facts to support or prove them are wanting. 
There are some awkward and involved statements, some overlapping 
of subjects, and not a few self-evident propositions, imposingly stated, 
in Mr. Gurney’s list, and there is a frequent use of terms not defined— 
‘* producers ” and ‘‘ consumers ”’—that reminds of the Jacobite verse :— 


God bless the King—I mean the faith’s defender ; 
God bless—no harm in blessing—the pretender. 
But who pretender is, and who the King, 

God bless us all—that ’s quite another thing. 
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It may be noted that “ principle” No. xi. contains a demand which 
is out of the sphere of political economy: ‘‘ Other classes must be ready. 

. ... to make money-sacrisices in order to... . the employment of 
the poor.” ‘“ Ready” and ‘“‘unready” are subjective terms ; but were 
these sacrifices demanded objectively, as part of a system, the demand 
would be subversive and mischievous—the germ of a furtive socialism. 

Dashing charges against opposing principles should be clearly stated 
and be exact. Even “ free-trade” advocates of ‘‘ unrestrained compe- 
tition” cared mainly for cheap corn, not for cheap manufactures. They 
could scarcely have made universal cheapness their jirst aim. Their 
axiom was ‘‘ to buy cheap and sell dear.” Their supreme aim—to give 
the enemy his due—was the development of trade (except the farmer’s), 
the profitable employment of capital and labour, and general activity— 
all to increase national and their own wealth. The real fault of free- 
trade economists (one school and one wave of opinion) was in the 
selfish and short-sighted neglect of one primary value and standard—the 
land and its life-sustaining produce. 

But I must not repeat here what you permitted me to state in a pre- 
vious letter in December last. My object now is not to discuss seriatim 
the twelve first principles so-called, but to point out that they are hung 
upon a false fundamental, bolstered by a misuse of a text of Holy 
Scripture. 

The true fact is that men do “put forth energy,” and do “ eat, drink, 
and wear clothing” before they produce or reap. It is a rule with, and 
advice to emigrant farmers, that they must take with them a sufficiency 
of capital to support them for the first year, until their labour bears fruit.. 
They consume before they produce ! 

The text ‘in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” did not 
imipose upon Adam an impossibility—to work life’s engine without coal. 
Labour then first became necessary, but its antecedent condition was. 
food, whether by angel ministries or otherwise. 

The fundamental postulate of production is capital, in some form ;. 
a truth that all “labourers” may now specially be taught to see. But in 
Mr. Gurney’s second “ principle ”—a deduction from a false premiss— 
without a definition of ‘‘ producers” and ‘“ consumers,” the enormous 
assertion is made—not a principle at all—that ‘‘ the interests of ... . 
the productive classes, in every country, will always be paramount in 
the long run.” 

Who are the “ productive” and who the “ consuming” classes ? 
Are the labourers or capitalists meant by the former, or are the labour- 
ing millions the consumers, or the comparatively few— 

fruges consumere nati ? 

Some fancy that labour is the only factor of wealth, the only real 

producer ; and by the rule that wealth or capital is only stored labour 
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—as coal is stored sunbeams—this is true, but, nevertheless, capital 
and labour are the actual possession of different classes, and, as labour 
is helpless without capital, so unemployed capital stays its own increase 
and the labourer’s wage-profit at once. Hence, ‘‘in the long run,” no . 
mere class interest ought to be ‘ paramount.” The producing and con- 
suming classes are not antagonistic really. The producers are the 
consumers, and the Nation is both. The landlord’s and the millowner’s 
capital are alike necessary to the farmer and labourer and to the 
artizan, and there is an indestructible inter-dependence of all capital 
and all labour. 

The vital danger, and the risk, of economic “ systems” is in their pro- 
moters riding a hobby and making “first principles” out of airy gene- 
ralizations. The only paramount interest, in any nation, is the Nation 
itself as a whole; and really ‘‘ true political economy” exacts that no 
supreme industry, agriculture or commerce, should be neglected or 
subordinated. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. F. Hosson. 

Temple Ewell, Dover, 

13th Jan. 1886. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be addressed to the Editors of Tue Nariwnat Revtew, 
care of Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, London. S.W. 

Correspondents are requested to write their name and address on their 
Manuscripts. Postage-stamps must be sent at the same time if they wish their 
MS. to be returned in case of rejection. 
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MACHINE 


y 
the ila 
, stomach, 
Fe For belting a Book JENNY Lixp—* I jhave much pleasure in confi pas far on 
te SS writing desk, lamp, meals, m™y experience extends, the testimony ly 80 gene vour 
of the Lozenges prepared by you. 
&c., inany position over an Doughty's Voice Locenges are sold by all Chemists, in 
i > / easy chair, bed, or sofa. Is., 28. Gd., 58., and 1ls.; or, Post free, 1s. 2d., 2s. 9u., 58. 4d,, 
— PRICES from £1. 1s. lis. 6d., in stamps. 
F. NEWBERY AND SONS 


BATH CHAIRS 30° 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1746, 


Self-Propelling Chairs, ROD’S 


Cure for Asthma. 


The discoverer of Himrod’s Cure was for twelve 
years a martyr to that terrible disease Asthma, but 
after many trials and failures he at last succeeded ir 
bringing together the combination in which, as a Cure, 
the public has by this time gained the greatest con- 
fidence. 

. — It has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst 
: a cases, and was said by the late LORD BEACONS- 
JOHN C ARTER 6a, New Cavendish §t., FIELD, in whose case it was used under the highest 
' ’ medical sanction, to have given him the greatest 

Portland Place, London, W.—0nly Address. comfort. 
WLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS (68 PAGES) POST FREE. Ot all Chymists, 4s. per box, or by remitting 4s. 3d. 


to the undersigned, a box will be mailed to any address 
in Great Britain, charges paid. 


F. NEWBERY AND SONS 
(BRITISH DEPOT), 


TELEPHONE No. 3,881. 1 King Howgate Street, 


DR. DE SANCTIS'S 
RHEUMATIC AND GOUT PILLS. 


Prepared from the Recipe of the late BARTHOLOMEW DE SANCTIS, M._D., 
Licentiate of the Royal Coltege of Physicians, London. 


The unfailing efficacy of Dr. De Sancrtis’s Pills for the cure of Gout and Rheumatism having 
been tried in a very extensive practice, with uniform success, fully warrants their being offered for 
general use, as a specific, and the only one, for the cure of Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, 
Lumbago, and also all pains in the Limbs and Muscles. The excruciating pain in these complaints 
is greatly relieved within a few hours after taking the Pills. 


Dr. DE SANCTIS’S PILLS are sold in Boxes at 1s. 1}d. und 2s. 9d. each, by EDWARD CLEAVER, late 
Hannay & Co., 39 GREAT PORTLAND STREET (removed from 63 Oxford Street), LonDonN, and forwarded free of 
carriage to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of a Postul Order for 1s. 2d. or 2s. 9d. 


THE “FACILE” SAFETY BICICLE. 


(BEALE & STRAW’S PATENT.) 


The “FACILE” is incomparably the best roadster 

ever introduced, whether for elderly or athletic riders, 

being Safe, Speedy, Comfortable, and Easy to Learn, 

&c. During 1884 ten records of over 200 miles in one 

day have been made on the road, including Mr. Adams's 

ride of 266} miles in ore day, which beats all previons 

records on any Machine. i 


Sole Manufacturers— Gi 
ELLIS & CO. LIMITED, 
47, Farringdon London, E.C. 
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TURKISH BATHS. 


J. & H. NEVILL. 
Gentlemen's Entrance, Northumberland - Avenue. 


Separate Bath for Ladies. Entrance—Northumberland Passage, Craven St., Strand. 


PRONOUNCED TO BE THE FINEST IN EUROPE. 


Admission-—9 a.m. to 7 p.m., 3s. 6d.; after 7 p.m., 2s. Sundays, Gentlemen only, 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m., 3s. 6d. 


. "SE Baths stand on what was formerly part of the grounds of Northumberland House, have occupied 
, a nearly three years in building, and neived an expenditure of £30,000. They comprise a suite of Bath 
2 2..., having a floor space of about twelve thousand feet, and a smaller set in a separate contiguous building 
for the exclusive use of ladies. The cooling rooms, which are surmounted by a lofty dome designed to permit 
free circulation of air and to ensure perfect ventilation. are fitted in a most luxurious manner, and the whole 
of the decorations of both cooling and hot rooms have been designed by most eminent authcrities, while the 
heating and ventilation of the hot chambers is brought to a state of perfection by the use of the system first 
introduced by the Proprietors. 


And at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE. Prospectus post free. 


TWENTY-TWO PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 


Pure Concentrated 


COCOA 


TRADE MARK. 
Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme solubility, 
and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa.—‘ It is especially adapted to those 


whose digestive organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a substitute for tea for young 
persons.”—Sir Chas. A. Cameron, President Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS: PATENT. 


REE MEAT IS WE 


PERMANENTLY CURED BY USING 


MAGNETIC IRON SEA 


IN THE BATH OR BY BANDAGING, 


- Whereby the advantages of the celebrated Iron Baths of Plauen, Saxony (so efficacious in all 
° 2 Rheumatic Affections), combined with the invigorating properties of Sea-Bathing, are 
A . . brought to every home. Also MAGNETIC 


EFRON AND PHOSPHATED TABLE | 


The use of which, as a Condiment at meals and for cookin 


§ L purposes, cures the most obstinate 
forms of Dyspepsia and Indigestion. Price—Bath, 94.; Spine 1s. Of all Chemists, Grocers, 
and Oilmen. lesale only of the sth 


MAGNETIC IRON SEA SALT CO., 122, Newgate St., London, E.C. 
Prospectuses and Certificates. 
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